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SOURCES 


* this work we have, apart trom the two last chapters, based 
ft ourselves exdusively upon the Suiia Piiaka, which contams the 
^ most important and most andent portion of Pali Buddhism. 

Many of the Buddhist teachings are set forth in the form of 
< , LtU-tnoUf, that is to say, of passages which recur in various texts, 

^ u almost iu identical fcinn. Wherever possible we have referred 
to these noHfs in their contexts in the Majyhma Nikdya. There 
k was moreover a specific reason for this, namely, that there is 
N accessible to the Italian public a really firsbdass translation of 
this text, and which is also a noteworthy work of art, made by 
K. E. Neumann and G. de Lorenzo (/ diseorsi di Buddhc ; 

^ ' Laterza, Bari, 1916-27, in three volumes). We have done our 

V best to make the maximum use of this translation. For the 
other texts we give the reader the following references should he 
• to refer to them. 

^ i J D*iha-nikdy&. Sacred Books of the Buddhists, tr. by T. W. 
f t Rhys Davids, Loudon, 1899-1910. For the Sutta No. XVI, 

: ^ which is the Mahiparinibbdna sutta. we have also made use of 
the Chinese version, also translated into Italian by C. Pulni, 
Landano, 1919- 

^ SatnyuUa nikaya. tr. C. A.T. Rhys Davids and F. L. Woodward. 

Y Pali Text ediOmbf^ond^r? 1922-24, 4 vols. 

^ AnguUara nikdya NySnatdloka (Die Reden des Buddhos), 
r ^ Munchen-Neubiberg, 1922-23. 

I *Of the Dhammapada there exists the Italian translation by 

^P. £. PavoUni, Landano, ed. "Cullwa dtU'anima 
J The quotatbns from these as from other texts, follow the 
f paragraphii^ of the originals. Concerning these which have been* 
I made available by H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 
I ^{.Cambridge. Mass., 1909, (first published 1896) we have given in 
brackets the letter W. 

For the Vinaya Pltaka, see Sacred Books of the East, v. Xm. 
^ Dhamna Savant tr. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, London, 19O0. 
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TRANSLATOR'S FOREWORD 


Of th« many tooks published in Italy and Germany by J- Evola, 
this is the first to be translated into English. The book needs 
no apology; the subject—Buddhism —is sufiident guarantee of 
that. But the author has, it seems to me, recaptured the spirit 
of Buddhism in its origmai form, and his schematic and tincom> 
promising approach will have rendered an inestimable service 
even ii it does no more than dear away some of the woolly ideas 
that have gathered round the central figure, Prince Sidd^ttba, 
and round the doctrine that he disclosed. 

The real significance of the book, however, lies not in its value 
as a weapon in a dusty battle between scholars, but in its 
encouragement of a pr^ical application of the doctrine it 
discusses. The author has not only examined the principies on 
which Buddhism was originally based, but he has also described 
in some detail the actual process of ''ascesis ’* or self*training 
that was practised by the early Buddhists. This Study, moreover, 
does not stop here ; it maintains throughout that the doctrine 
of the Buddha is capable of application even to*day by any 
Western man who really has the vocation. But the undertaking 
was never easy, and the cumber who, in this modem world, 
will succeed in pursuing it to its conclusion is not likely to be 
lalge. 

H. E. M. 

lo»doH 

April, 1948. 
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PART I 

PRINCIPLES 
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ON THE VARIETIES OF "ASCESIS 

I 

T he origmal meaning; of the teim " ascesis "—from 

to train—was simply " training ” and, in a Roman sense, 
• discipline. The corresponding term is tapas {Utpa 

or tape in Pali) and it has a like significance ; except that, from 
the root tap, which means to be hot or to glow, it ^so contains 
the idea of an intensive concentration, of glowing, almost of fire. 

However, with the development of Western civilisation the 
term “ ascesis " (or its derivatives) has, as we Imow, taken on 
a particular meaning which differs from the original. Not only 
has it assumed an exclusively religions sense, but, from the 
general tone of the faith which has come to predominate among 
Western peoples, asceticism is boiwd up with Ideas of mortification 
of the flesh and of painful renunciation of the world: it has thus 
come to represent '^e method which this faith usually advocates 
as the most suitable for gaming *' salvation " and the reconcilia> 
^ tion of man, weighed down by original sin, with his Creator. 
As early as the beginnings of Christianity the name " ascetic " 
was ap^ed to those who practised mortification by flagellation 
of the body. 

^ THus, with the growth of modem civilisation, all that asceticisrn 
stood for gradually and inevitably became the object of strong 
dislike. If even Luther, with the resentment of one unable to 
understand or tolerate monastic disciplines, could refuse to 
recognise the necessity, the v^ue and the usefulness of any ascesis, 
and could substitute it by exaltation of pure faith, then Human- 
I ism, Immanency and the new Life Cult were brought from theix 
standpoint to heap discredit and scorn upon ascetism, broadly 
associating such tendencies with “ mei®val obscurantism" 
and with the aberrations of " historically outdated ages 
And even when asceticism was not dismissed out of hand as 
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patbolo^cal or as a kind of sublimated masochism, all sorts of 
incompatibilities to our ways of life were affirmed. The best 
known and most overworked of these is the antithesis supposed 
to exist between the ascetic, static and emasculated Orient, 
renouncer and enemy of the world, and the dynamic, positive, 
heroic and progressive Western civilisation. 

Unfortunate prejudices such as these have succeeded in gaining 
a foothold in people’s minds; even Friedrich Nietzsche some^ 
times seriously believed that asceticism only attracted the 
" pallid enemies of life ", the weak and dirinherited, and those 
who. in their hatred of themselves and the world, undennine 
with their ideas the civilisatbns created by a superior humanity. 
Furthermore, recent attempts have been made to provide 
''climatic" explanations of asceticism. Thus, according to 
Giinther, the Indo-Gemians, under the uffiuence of an enervat- 
ing apd unaccustomed climate in the Asiatic lands they had 
conquered, came slowly to regard the world as suffering, turning 
their energies away from affirmation of life and towards a seeking 
for " liberation " by means of various ascetic disciplines. We 
need hardly discuss the low level to which asceticism has been 
brought by recent " psycho-analytical" interpretations. 

In the West, then, a tight net of misunderstanding and prejudice 
has been drawn round asceticism. The one-sided meaning 
given to asceticism by Christianity, through its frequent 
asociation therein with entirely misguided forros of spiritual life, 
has prt»duced inevitable reactions : these have nsually--and oot 
without a certain anti-traditional and anti-religious bias-stressed 
only the negative side of what one kind of ascesis has to-offer 
the " modem " spirit- 

However, our own contemporaries, as though the position were 
inverted, are now again using expressions of this nature in the 
original sense, tho\^ adapting them to their own entirely 
materialistic plane. Thus we hear of a " Mystique of Progress ", 
a ’’ Mystique of Sdence ", a Mystique of Labour " and so on, 
and idsowise of an ascesis of Sport, an ascesis of Social Service 
and even of ^ ascesis of Capitalism. In spite of the confusion 
of ideas, there is definitely to be found here a certain element 
of the original meaning of the word ascesis " : this modem use 
cd the word or its derivatives does, in fact, imply the simple idea 
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of trainiog, of intez^vo application of energy, not withoot a 
certain impersonality neutralisation of the purely individual 
and •hedonistic element. 

Be this as it may. it is important at the present time that 
intelligent men should oxice again understand the value of 
asceticism in a comprehensive view of the universe and thus 
what it may signify at successive spiritual levels, independently 
of the mere religious concepts of Christian type as well as of the 
modem distinctions: for which they should refer to the funda^ 
mental traditions and the highest metaphysical concepts of the 
Aryan races. As we wished to discuss asceticism in this sense, 
we asked ourselves: what example can History furnish as the 
best suited for examination as a comprehensive and universal 
ascetic system that is clear and undiluted, well tried and well 
set out, in tune with the spirit of Aryan mao and yet prevailing 
in the modem age ? 

We eventually decided that the answer to our question could 
only be found in the “ Doctrine of Awakening *' which, in its 
origTnal form, satisfies all these conditions. "The " Doctrine of 
Awakening ” is the real signification of what is commonly known 
as Buddhism. The term “ Buddhism ” is derived from the Plli 
designatiem Buddha (in Sanskrit: Buddha) given to its founder : 
it is, however, not so much a name as a title. Buddha, from 
the root budh—\o awaken—means the "Awakei^ed One " ; it is 
thus a desi^tion applied to one who attains the spiritual 
realisation, likened to an "arousing" or to an "awakening", 
which Prince Siddhattha announced to the Indo-Aryaa world, 

Buddhism, in its original form—the so-called PSli Buddhism_ 

'Sh^ us, as do very few other doctrines, the characteristics 
we want: (r) it contains a complete ascetic system, (2) it is 
universally valid and it is realistic, (3) it is pure Aryan in spirit, 
.( 4 )’it accessible in the general conditioiis of the historical cycle 
to which present-day mankind also belongs. 

We have implied that asceticism, when considered as a whole, 
can assume various meanings at successive spiritual levels. 
•Simply defined, that is to say as " training " or discipline, an 
a^esis aims at placing all energies of the h um an being 
tmder the control of a central principle. In this respect we can, 
properly speaking, talk of a technique which has, in common 
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with that of modern scientific achievements, the characteristica 
of ohjectivity and impersonality. Thus an eye, trained to dis* 
tinfuish the accessory from the essential, can easily recognise 
a ’‘constant" beyond the multiple variety of ascetic forms 
adopted by this or that tradition. 

In the first place, we can consider as accessory all the particular 
religious conceptions or the particular ethical interpretations with 
which, in very many cases, asceticism is associated. Beyond ali 
this, however, it is possible to conceive of and to work out what 
we 'may call a pure asc^, that is to say, one made up of 
techniques for developing an interior force, the use of which, 
to begin with, remains undetermined, like the use of the arms 
and machines produced by modem industrial techniques. Thus, 
while " ascetic " reinforcement of the personality is the foundation 
of every transcendental realisation, whether in the fonn of one 
historical tradition or another, it can likewise be of great value 
on the level of the temporal aspirations and stn^gles which absorb 
practically all the energies of modem Western man. Further¬ 
more, we could even conceive of an "Ascesis of Evil", for the 
technical conditions, as we may call them, needed to ^eve 
any positive success in the direction of the "evil” are not different 
in land from those needed, for example, to attain sainthood. 
Niet«che himself, as we have already pointed out, partly shared 
the modem widespread prejudice against asceticism: when 
deaUi^ with his " Superman " and when formulating the "WilU 
xur Macht ”, did he not take into account various disciplines 
and forms of self-control which are clearly of an ascetic nature ? 
Thus, at least within certain limits, we can quote the wprds of 
an old mediasval tradition: " One the Art, One the Material, 
One the Crucible ". 

Now, few other great historical traditions allow us to isolate 
so easily the elements of a pure ascesis as does the " Doctrine 
of Awakenij^ ", that is to say. Buddhism. It has been justly said 
of Buddhism that in it the ascetic problems " have been stated 
and resolved so clearly and, one could almost say, so logically 
that, in comparison, other forms of mysticism seem incomplete, 
fragmentary and inconclusive "; and that, far from beii^ wei^ied 
down by every kind of emotional and sentimentai elemeht, an 
austere and objective style of intellectual clarity so much pre- 
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dominates that one is almost forced to compare it with the 
modem scientific mentality,* In this respect two points must 
be emphasised. 

Firstly. The Buddhist ascesis is cottsotous, in the sense that 
in many forms of asceticism—and in the case of Christian ascetic- 
ism almost without exception—the accessory is inextricably tied 
up with the essential, and ascetic realisations are, one might say, 
indirect because they result from impulses and workings of the 
mind determined hy religious suggestions or raptures; whilst 
in Buddhism there is direct action, based on knowledge, conscious 
of its aim and developii^ throughout in controlled stages. " Just 
as a practised turner or turner’s apprentice, when tuming quicMy, 
knows: ‘ I am turning quicklyand when turning alowly, 
Imows : ‘ r am turning slowly ’ ”—”As a practised butcher or 
butcher's apprentice who butchers a cow, takes it to the market 
place and ^ssects it piece by piece; he knows these parts, he 
looks at them and examines them well and then sits down ” 
—here are two trenchant similes, chosen from many, and typical 
of the 8t3de of consdousness of e^ry ascetic or contemplative 
procedure in the Doctrine of Awakening.* Another image is 
furnished by clear and transparent water through which can be 
seen everything lying on the bottom : symbolical of a mind that 
has left behind all unrest and disturbance.* And it will be seen 
that this style persists throughout, on every level of Buddhist 
discipline. It has been well said that " this path through 
consciousness and awakening is as clearly described as a road 
on an accurate map, along which every tree, every bridge and 
every house is marked 

Secondly. Buddhism is almost the only system which avoids 
confusion between asceticism and morality, and in vdiich the 
purely instrumental value of the latter in the interests of the 
former is consciously realised. Every ethical precept is measured 
against an independent scale, that is, acconfing to the positive 
, ascetic” effects which result from following these precepts or 
failing to foUow them. From this it can be seen that not only 

1 B. JaasiAk, La mUtifs tUi bud^Umo, Turin. d. ioa, 

* Mi^kma^iUya. X. . i-. » 5^^ 

* Ct. «.g. jHaJui, CLXXXV. 

* E. Remboid, ia Cb« ioCrodiictioa to tbe vorks of K. E. Neoioaaa oootod by 
C. de Ltfouo, J diseorsi 4 t Bu 4 d/io. L*t«ra. Baii, 199$. Vgl. II, 
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have an religious mythologies been surpassed, but also all ethical 
mythologies. In Buddhism, the elements of sila, that is, of 
“ right conduct ", are considered purely as “ instruments of the 
mind : it is not a question of "values " hot of " instruments ", 
instruments of a viriut not in the moralistic sense but in the ancient 
ci virile energy. Here we have the weU*known parable 
of the raft: a man, wishing to cross a dangerous river and having 
built a raft for this purpose, would indeed be a fool if, when he 
had crossed, he were to put the raft on his shoulders and take it 
with him on his journey. This must be the attitude—Buddhism 
teaches^to all that is labelled by ethical views as good or evil, 
just or unjust.* 

Thus we can frirly that in Buddhism—as also in Yoga- 
asceticism is raised to the dignity and impersonality of a science r 
what is elsewhere fragmentary here becomes systematic; what 
is instinct becomes conscious technique ; the spiritual labyrinth 
of those minds which achieve a real elevation through the working:s 
of some "grace" (ance it is only accidentally and by meaps 
of suggestions, fears, hopes and raptures that they discover the 
right, way) is replaced by a calm and unifonn light, present even 
in abysmU depths, and by a method which has no need of external 
means. 

All this, however, refers only to the first aspect of asceticism, 
the most elementary in the ascetic hierarchy, When an ascesis 
is understood as a technique for the conscious creation of a 
forie that can be applied, in the first place, at any level, then 
the disciplines taught by the Doctrine of Awakening can be 
recognised as those that incorporate the highest degree of 
crystallinity and independence. However, we encounter mside 
the system a distinction between the disciplines which " suffice 
for this life " and those which are necessary to take one beyond.^ 
Ascetic achievement in Buddhism is exploited essentially in an 
upward direction. This is how the sense of such achievements 
is expressed in the canon; “ And he reaches the admirable . 
path discovered by the intensity, the constancy and the con¬ 
centration of the will, the adn^ble path discovered by the 
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intensity, the constancy and the concentration of the energy, 
the admirable path discovered by the intensity, the constancy 
and the ccflicentration of the spirit, the admirable path dis- 
cxjvcred by the intensity, the constancy and the concentration 
of investigation—with a heroic spirit as the fifth.** And this 
continues: ** And thus attaining these fifteen heroic quahties, 
he is able, 0 disciples, to achieve liberation, to achieve awaken¬ 
ing. to attain the incomparable sureness,*'" In this connection 
another text considers a double possibility: " Either certainty 
in life, or no return after death.'*" If, on the highest level, 
** sureness" is linked with the state of "awakening”, the 
alternatives can be similarly interpreted on a lower level, and 
we may think of a more relative sureness in life, created by a 
preliminaiy group of ascetic disdplines and able to prove its 
value in all fields of life, and yet which is essentially a founda¬ 
tion for an asce&s of a higher nature. It is in this sense that 
we can talk of an "intensive application ”, which is considered 
to be the keystone of the whole S3^tem, and which, when 
" developed and constantly practised, leads to twofold health, 
health in the present and health in the future " Surencss,” 
in ascetic development— hkdvana —is associated with unshakable 
calm— samaiha —which may be considered as the highest aim 
of a ” neutral ** discipline, and which can be pursued by one 
who 3'et remains essentially a ” son of the world “^^uUhujjana. 
Beyond this there is an unshakable calm—samofAd—which is 
associated with knowledge——and which then leads 
to ** liberation **.^ 

Ifere we have, then, a new conception of the ascesis, on a 
higher plane than the last, and taking us to a level above normal 
perception and individual experience; and at the same time it 
becomes clear why Buddhism, on this higher level also, gives us 
positive i>oints of reference such as we find in few other traditions. 
The fact is, that Buddhism in its original form carefully avoids 

» XVI. 

• X. 

” Ill 6s: X, 15. d. Samyufl XXXV, 198. wbw U16 

dooplioe* tn ftAtc 4 t« W valid for tbis Iii« since, in it, tbey create self- 
pcauesioD, end yet build the iSm ieusdetioas for the destructioo of the JtM, 
thet is. for the tnsk of foUowioff the upward path, 

^ Ift Aiifuit.. IV. 170 it is sai^ that ue bonos |ive way a nd &e path omu 
vb«a 4apHa/Ac u cotahiaed with np«<Mnd, 
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anything that savours ot simpla “ religion of mysticism in its 
most generally accepted Mnse, of systems of " faith " or devotion, 
or of dogmatic rigidity. And even when we consider that 
which is no longer of that life, that which is " more than life ", 
buddhism, as the Doctrine of Awakenii^, offers us those very 
traits of severity and nudity which characterise the monumental, 
and features of clarity and strength which may be called, in a 
general sense, “classical"; a virile and courageous attitude 
which would seem “ Promethian " were it not indeed essentially 
Olympian, ^ut before this can be appreciated, once again 
various prejudices must be removed, And here it is well to 
discuss two points. 

It has been claimed that Buddhism, in its essentials, and leaving 
out of account its later popular forms, entirely centred as they 
were on a deified concept oi its founder, is not a religion. This 
is true. We must, however, be quite clear as to what we mean 
when we say this. The peoples of the West are so inured to 
the religion which has come to predominate in their countries 
that they consider it as a kind of unit of measure and as a model 
for every other religion: they are near denying the dignity of 
true rel^on to any concept of the supersensory and to man's 
relationship to it, when the concept in any way difiers from the 
Hebrew-Christian type. The result of this 1 ^ been that the 
most ancient traditions of the West itself—beginning with the 
Aiyo-Hellenic and the Aryo-R<nnaji—are no longer understood 
in their real signifioance or effective value ;*• so it is easy to 
imagine what happened to older and often more remote traditions, 
particularly to those created by the Aryan races in Asia.* But, 
indeed, this attitude should be reversed : and just as “ modem " 
civilisation is an anomaly when compared with what has always 
been true civilization,^* so the significance and the value of the 
Christian reUgion should be measured according to that part of 
its content which is consonant with a vaster, more Aryan and 
more primordial concept of the supersensory, 

We need not dwell on this point since we have already dealt 
with it elsewhere ; Dahlke sums up the matter, saying that one 

a* Cr W F. Otto, Du 1935, x. 2 aod fiMSim. 

** Cf. R. Cuioofi, OfUMX CeaJftu, Paris. 1924; La ense monda moigfm. 
Piha, 1925. (English transUtiosa : East aftd Wtsi. LQt&a. London, 1941 
aad TMa of lha Modem Wofli, Losae. 2943). s 
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chaiacteristic of Westeni superficiality is the tendency always 
to identify religion as a whole with religion based on faith.** 
Beyond those who " believe ” are those who “ know ", and to 
these the purely " m3'thological" character of many simply 
religions, devotional and even scholastically theological concepts 
is qiiite clear. If is largely a question cf diflerent degrees of 
biowledge. Religion, from reUgc, is, as the word itself indicates, 
a re-connecting and, more specifically, a re-connecting of a creature 
to a Creator with the eventual introduction of a mediator or of 
an expiatot. On the basis of this central idea can be built up 
a whole system of faith, of devotion snd even of mysticism which, 
admittedly, is capable of canning an individual to a certain level 
of spiritual realisation. However, it does so to a large extent 
fasHvily since it is based essentially on sentiment, emotion and 
suggestion. In such a system no amount of scholastic explaining 
will ever completely resolve the irratioDal and sub-intellectual 
element.' 

We can easily understand that in some cases such " religious " 
forms are necessary; and even the East, in later periods, has 
known something of the kind, for instance the way of devotion 
^^hAkH-marga (from hhaj, to adore)—of R^lnuja and certain 
forms of the (^ti cult: but we must also realise that there 
may be some who have no need of them and who, by race and 
by calling, desire a way free from "religicus" mythobgies, a 
way based on dear knowledge, on realisation and on awakening. 
An ascetic, whose energies are employed in this direction, achieves 
the highest form of ascesis ; and Buddhism gives us an example 
of an ascesis that is outstanding of its kind—in saying "of its 
kind " we wish to point out that Buddhism represents a great 
historical tradition with texts and teachings available to all; it 
is not an esoteric school with its knowledge reserved for a restricted 
number of initiates. 

In this sense we can, and indeed we must, state that Buddhism 
—referring always to original Buddhism—is net a religion. This 
does not mean that it denies supernatural and metaphysical 
reality, but only that it has nothing to do with the way of 
regarding man's relationship with this reality that we know more 

i< p. DahUM, Buddkimut aJt R4hgion u$%d Morai, Uaiich«a.KraUb«nr. X 
XOaj. P- ii‘ 
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or less as “ religion The validity of these statements would 
in no way be altered were one to set out in greater detail to 
defend the ejxellence of the theistic pomt of view against 
Buddhism, by charging the Doctrine of Awakening with more 
or less declared atheism. This brings us to the second point 
for discussion, but which we need only touch upon here as it 
is dealt with at length later in this work. 

We have admitted that a “ religiously " conceived system can 
carry an individual to a certain level of spiritual realisation. The 
fact that this system is based on a theistic concept detennines 
this level. The theistic concept, however, is by no means 
either unique or even the highest “ religious " relationship such 
as the Hindu bhaMi or the predominant faiths in the Westenx 
or Arab world. Whatever one may think of it, the theistic 
concept represents an incomplete view of the world, since it lacks 
the extreme hierarchic apex. From a metaphysical and (in 
the h^her sense) traditicual point of view, the notion on which 
theism is based of representing "being’’ in a personal fonn 
even when theologically sublimated, can never claim to be the 
ultimate ideal. The concept and the realisation of the extreme 
apex or, in other words, of that which is beyond both such a 
“being " and its opposite, “ non-being ”, was and is natural to 
the Aryan sjarit. It does not deny the theistic point of view 
but recognises it in its rightful hierarchic place and subordinates 
it to a truly transcendental concept. 

It is freely admitted that things are less simple than they seem 
io Western theology, especially in the realm of mysticism, and 
more particularly where it is concerned with so-called ” negative 
theology". Also in the West the notion of a personal God 
occasionally merges into the idea of an ineffable essence, of an 
abysmal divinity, as the Iv conceived by the Neo-Platonists 
beyond the ©k, as the CoUhsii in the neuter beyond the GoU 
wbicb, after Dionysius the Areopagite, appeared frequently in 
German mysticism, and which exactly corresponds with the 
neuter Brahman above the thdstic Brahma of Hindu speculation. 
But in the West it is more a notion wrapped in a confused mystical 
cloud, than a precise doctrinal and dogmatic definition conformu^ 
to a comprehensive cosmic system. And this notion, in point 
of fact, has bad little or no effect on the ” religious" bias prevalent 
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in the Western mind: its <Mily result has been to cany few 
men, confused in their occasio^ intuitions and visions, beyond 
the frontiers of “ orthodoxy 

That very apex w^ch Christian theology loses in a confused 
haftkgrovmd, is, instead, very often placed consciously in the 
foreground by the Aiyo-Orieutal traditions. To talk iu this 
respect of atheism or even of pantheism betrays ignorance, an 
igziDrance shared by those who spend their time unearthing 
oppositions and antitheses. The truth is that the traditions 
of the Aryans who settled in the East retain and conserve much 
of what the later traditions of races of the same root who 
settled in the West have lost or no longer understand or retain 
only fragmentaiily. A contributing factor here is the undoubted 
infiuence on European faiths of concepts of Semitic and Asiatic^ 
Jdediterranean origin. Thus to accuse of atheism the older 
traditions, particularly the Doctrine of Awakening, and also other, 
Western, traditions which reject* the same spirit, only betrays 
an attempt to expose and discredit a higher point of view on 
the part of a lower one : an attempt which, had circumstances 
been reversed, would have been qualified out of hand by the 
religious West as Satanic. And, in fact, we shall see that it was 
exai^y thus that it appeared to the doctrine of the Buddha 
{cf. p. 108). 

The recognition of that which is “ beyond both ‘ being' and 
’ non-being' ” opens to ascetic realisation possibilities unknown 
to the world of theism. The fact of reaching the apex, in which 
the distinction between "Creator" and "creature" becomes 
metaphysically meaningless, allows of a whole system of spiritual 
realisations which, since it leaves behind the categories of 
” religious " thought, is not easily understood; and, above ail, 
rt penuits a direct ascent, that Is, an ascent up the bare moimtain> 
side, without support and without useless excor^ons to one side 
or another. This is the exact meaning of the Buddhist ascesis ; 
it is uo longer a system of disciplines designed to generate strength, 
snreness and unshakable calm, but a system of spiritual realisa> 

tion. Buddhism—and again later we shall see this distinctly_ 

carries the will for the unconditioned to a limit which is almost 
beyond the imagination of the modem Westerner. And in this, 
ascent beside the abyss the chmber rejects all "mythologies", 
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he proceeds by means of pure stren^, he ignores ail vnir&ges, 
he rids himself of any residual human weakness, he acts only 
according to pure knowledge. Thus the Awakened One [Buddha], 
the Victor [Jind] could be called he whose way was unknown 
to men, angels and to Brahmi himself (the Sanskrit name for 
the theistic god). Admittedly, this path is not without dangers, 
yet it is the path open to t^ virile mind— yiriya~magga. The 
texts clearly state that the doctrine is "for the wise man, the 
expert, not for the ignorant, the inexpert The simile 
of the cutting grass is used: " As kusa grass when wrongly 
grasped cuts the hand, so the ascetic li^ wrongly practised 
leads to infemal torments."** The simile of the serpent is used: 
*'As a man who wants serpents goes out for serpents, looks fot 
serpents, and finding a powerful serpent grasps it by the body 
or by the tail; and the serpent striking at Mm bites his hand 
I or arm or other part so that he suflers death or mortal anguish 
^and why is this ? Because be wrongly grasped the serpent 
^0 there are men who are harmed by the doctrines. And why 
is this ? Because they wrongly grasped the doctrines."*’ 

It must be thus quite clear that the Doctrine of Awakening is 
not itself one particular religion that is opposed to other leligioQs. 
Even in the world in which it grew, it resp)ected the various 
divinities and the popular cults of religious type that were 
attached to them. It understood the value of " works Virtu¬ 
ous and devout men go to " heaven "—but a different path is 
taken by the Awakened Ones.** They go beyond as " a fire 
which, little by little, consumes every bond 'V* both human and 
divine. And it is fundamentally an innate attribute of the Aryan 
soul that causes us never to meet in the Buddhist texts tmy 
sign of departure from consciousness, of sentimentalism or 
devout effusion, or of seird-intimate conversation with a God, 
although throughout there is a sense of strength inexorably 
directed towards the unconditioned. 

We have now elaborated the first three reasons why Buddhism 
in particular is so suitable as a base for an exposition of a complete 

w II. 

£>/ui»mapa 4 A. 511. \ 

*’ MajjX, XXII. 

** ^hommapada. rsS. 

** 31, 
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asceais. Summing up: the fiist is the possibility of extracting 
easily from Buddhism the elements of an ascesis considered as an 
objective techni<)ue for the achievement of calm, of strength and 
of detached superiority, capable in themselves of being used in 
ah directions. The second is that in Buddhism the ascesis has 
also the superior signification of a path of spiritual realisation 
quite free from any mythology, •whether religions, theological 
or ethical. The third reason, finally, is that the last stretch 
of such a path conesponds to the Supreme in a truly meta¬ 
physical concept of the universe, to a real transcendency 
well beyond the purely theistic concept. Thus •whilst the 
Buddha considers the tendency to dogmatise as a bond, and 
opposes the empty sufficiency of those who proclaim i " Only 
this is truth, foolishness is the rest,"’® 5 ^t he maintains firmly 
the hnowlec^e of his own dignity r " Perhaps you may wish, 
disciples, thus knowing, thus understanding, to return for your 
salvation to the rites and the fantasies of the ordinary penitent 
or priest ? "—"No, indeed," is the answer. " 1$ it thus then, 
disciples: that you speak only of that on which you yourselves 
have meditated, which you yourselves have known, which you 
yoorselves have understood? " Even so. Master.” " This is 
well, disciples- Remain, then, endowed with this doctrine, 
which is visible in this life, timeless, inviting, leading onwards, 
intelligible to all intelligent men. If this has been said, for this 
reason has it been said."*’ And again : " There are penitents 
and priests who exalt liberation. They speak in various manners 
glorifying liberation. But as for that which concerns the most 
noble, the highest liberation, I know that none equals me, let 
alSne that I may be surpassed."” This has been called, in the 
tradition, " the lion's roar 


'* Ci. ag. SuUanipAi^ TV, xii; xiii. 17-19. 
** Majih,. XXXVni. 

• Vlll, *r. 
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ARYAN-NESS OF THE DOCTRINE OF AWAKENING 

W £ have yet to say somethiog: of the "Afyati'ness " oi the 
Buddhist doctrine. 

Our use of the term “Aryan" in connection with this doctrine 
is primarily justified by direct reference to the texts. The term 
artya (arya in Sanskrit), which in fact means “Aryan ", recurs 
^oughout the canon. The path of awakening is called Aryan 
—<mya magga ; the four fundamental truths are Aryan— ariya- 
saccAti ; the mode of knowledge is Aryan— ariya-naya ; the 
teaching is called Aryan (particularly that which ccasiders the 
contingency of the world^) and is, in tom, addressed to the Ariya; 
the doctrine is spokerr of as accessible and intelligible, not to the 
common crowd, but only to the Atiya. The term ariyci has 
sometimes been translated as “saint". This, however, is an 
incomplete translation; it is even discordant when we consider 
the notable divergence between what is concerned and all 
that “ saintliness " means to a Western man. Nor is the tran$la> 
tion of ariya as “ noble " or “ sublime " any more satisfactory, 
They are all later meanings of the word, and they do not convey 
the fullness of the original nor the spiritual, aristocratic and racial 
significance which, nevertheless, is largely preserved in Buddhism. 
Ihis is why OiientaJists, such as Rh^ Davids and Woodwatd, 
have maintained that it is better not to translate the term at all, 
and they have left Atiya wherever it occurs in the texts, either 
as an adjective or as a noun meaning a certain class oi individuals. 
In the texts of the canon the Arfya are the Awakened Ones, those 
who have achieved liberation and those who are united to them 
since they understand, accept and follow the Ariya Doctrine of 
Awakening.* 

» C£. Sa>kyutta-n 4 >ayA. XXXV, 84; XUI, x«. 

* Ibe tacuf tigDidcaAM of the term «riya U clem eeruifi terte, e.|. 
vhera it is ooasidared fts a difficult birth to achieve a&d when it is a 
to be bom in th« land of the Aryans VI. 96). 
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It is necessary, however, that we should emphasise the Aryan- 
ness of the Buddhist doctrine for various reasons. Ta the first 
place, we must anticipate those who will put forward the aifument 
of Asiatic exclusiveness, saying that Buddhism is remote from 
"our" traditions and "our" races. We have to remember 
that behind the various caprices of modem historical theories, 
and as a more profound and primordial reality, there stands the 
unity of blood and spirit of the white races who created ^ 
greatest civilisations both of the East and of the West, the Iranian 
and Hindu as well as the andent Greek and Roman and the 
Germanic. Buddhism has the ri^t to call itself Aryan both 
becauM it reflects in great measure the spirit of common origins 
and since it has preserved important parts of a herit^e which, 
as we have already said. Western man has little by little forgotten, 
not only by reason of involved processes of intermarriage, but 
also since he himself—to a far greater extent than the Eastern 
Aryans—has come under foreign influences, particularly in the 
religious field As we have pointed out, Buddhist asceticism, 
when certain supplementary elements have been removed, is truly 
" dassical" in its clarity, its realism, its precision and its firm 
and articulate structure; we may say it reflects the noblest 
style of the andent Aryo-Mediterranean world. 

Furthermore, it is not only a question of form. The ascesis 
prodairaed by Prince Siddhattha is suffused throughout with an 
intimate congeniality and with an accentuation of the intellectual 
and Olympian element which is the mark of Platonism, Neo- 
Platonism and Roman Stoidsm. Other points of contact are 
to be found where Christianity has been rectified by a transfusion 
of*Aryan blood which bad remained comparatively pure—that is 
to say, in what we know as GeRnan mysticism : there is Meister 
Eckhart's sermon on detachment, on Ab§sschiedtnfmi. and his. 
theory of the " noble mind'’, and we must not forget Tauler 
and Silesius. To insist here, as in every other field of thought, 
on the antithesis between East and West is pure dilettantism. 
The real contrast exists in the first place between concepts of 
a modem kind and those of a traditional kind, whether the Utter 
are Eastern or Western ; and secondly, between the real creations 
of the Aryan spirit and blood and those which, in East and 
West alike, have resulted from the admixture of non^Aryan 
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influences. As Dahlke has justly said,* " Amon^ the principal 
ways of thought in ancient times. Buddhism' can best to 
be of pure Aryan origin/' 

This is true also more speciflcally. Although we can apply 
the term Aryan as a generalisation to the mass of Indo-European 
races as regards their common origin (the original homeland of such 
races, the ttrsyansm-va^d, according to the memory consciously 
preserved in the ancient Iranian tradition, was a hyperborean 
region or, more generally, north-western),* yet, later, it became 
a designation of caste. Arya stood essentiaUy for an aristocracy 
opposed, both in mind and body, not only to obscure, bastard, 
" ^moniacal" races amongst which must be incl ude d the 
Kosalian and Dravidian strains found by the Hyperboreans in 
the* Asiatic lands they conquered, but also, more generally, to 
that snbstiatum whi^ corresponds to what we would probably 
call to-day the proletarian and plebeian masses bom in the 
normal way to serve, and which, in India as in Rome, were 
excluded from the bright cults characteristic .of the higher 
patrician, warrior and priestly castes. 

Buddhism can claim to be called Aryan in this more particular 
social sense also, notwithstanding the attitude, of which we shall 
have more to say Later, that it adopted towards the c^es of 
tliose times. 

The man who was later known as the Awakened One, that is. 
the Buddha, was the Prince Siddhattha. According to some, 
he was the son of a king; according to others, at least of the 
most ancient warrior nobility of the Sakiya race, proverbial for 
its pride : there was a saying, " Proud as a S&kiya . This race 
claimed descent, like the most illustrious and ancient HixMu 
dynasties, from the so-called "'solar race”—ewyc vainsa —and 


' P. Dahikft, Buddliiimut ais WtJt 4 nicJuutun£. MQAChea.NBabibar^. undated, 
p. 3^ F.Tigllnh tfanAlfttioa, SuddAism and Sounu, UacaiUao. London, 1913, 
P- *9« 

* la this conaectioii c£ car works ; SiwUa taniro i/ mando mad«i7tc. Uiiao, 

1934; SiniM it datfnno dtJla KiUa. 1941. HoepU. 

* H. 0 ldeeb 8 r& BvddAa. Stuttgwi-Berlla. 1923, a. tot, Priace Siddh&ttho 
seems to retuia ois pride svea wbea he la the Hoddha wbea uttering »uch 
woids as these : " In the world ol eagels. ot demons end of gooj, ero oo g the 
runks of uscetice nnd of jsiests, I do not see, O Brihjnnn. oaf oae whom 1 
•bould rsnpectfully snlote nor before whoa 1 should rise for hioi to be seeted " 
{AnpOUn^tUya, VHL :i). 
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from the very andeot king Ik9v2Jcu.* " He, oi the solar race," 
one reads of the Buddha. ’ He says so himself : "lam descended 
from the solar dynasty and I was bom a S53dya/'* and by 
becoming an ascetic who has renounced the world he vindicates 
his royal dignity, the dignity of an Aryan king. • Tradition has 
it that his person appeared as " a form adorned with all the 
signs of beauty and surrounded by a radiant aureole To 
a sovereign who meets him and does not know who he is, he 
immediately gives the impression of an equal: " Thou hast a 
perfect body, thou art resplendent, well bom, of noble aspect, 
thou hast a golden colour and white teeth, thou art strong. AU 
the s^ns that thou art of noble birth are in thy fonn, all the 
marks of a superior man.”“ The most fearsome bandit, meeting 
him, asks himself in amazement who might be " this ascetic who 
comes alone with no companions, like a conqueror *'.>• And not 
only do we find in his body, and bearing the characteristics of 
a khattiya, of a noble warrior of high lineage, but tradition has it 
that he was endowed with the "thirty-two attributes” which, 
according to an ancient brahmanical doctrine, were the mark 
of the ” si^rior man “—mah^risa-lakkhaifa—for whom ” exist. 
only two possibilities, without a third ” : either, to remain in 
the world and to become a cakkavaUi, that is, a king of kings, 
a ” universal sovereign ”, the Aryan prototype of the " Lord of 
the Earth ”, or else, to renounce the world and to become perfectly 
awakened, the Sambuddha, " one who has removed the veil 
Legend tells us that in a prophetic vision of a whirling wheel 
an imperial destiny was foretold for Prince Siddhattha; a destiny 

Ill, vi. It 19 north oothie th»t IkfvSku wu concetved 
94 th» 800 of Mtou, that ia, of the prunordial l«0Jlator of th« Indo-Aiyan 
rac« 8 . aod that these f^sraicas in Bnddhisra are slfoii^caat: is fact, the aams 
ro7«l and solar eri^n is attritmtea to the dootnae ecpouQdsd in the Bh^avad- 

C ti (TV, x* 2 ): 9 doctrine that was revealed alter a period of ohUvion to a 
Stinya. that as, to an axponeot of warrior nebiUty, and Ukat ^owa ns how 
the path of det^roaat can also produce as uscondidoned and ifieaietible 
fan ot he r oi ns; cf. BivoUa fioiuro if mondo I, xS. 

* S»kyyU.. XXll 
• SuUamfiSta, in. i 19. 

* SunoHiMta, 111, vii, 7. 

» lUoAtf, 1. 

u Til. vii, ; 5-6. 

“ Map*., LXXXVl. 

u SuUamfidt^ in. viii ; V, a^-aS ; Ma;j%, XCl; DtfAa. TU. i, 5. etc ; 
'TeffiifM/Jfii. Ill, i. 16. 19, A racial detail, rot without inter^t, is that amon^ 
the distugnishiog maslu ie included a daxk blue coloux of the eyee. 
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whicb, however, he rejected in favour of the other path.** It is 
equally sig^iificant that, according to tradition, the Buddha 
diluted that his funeral rite should not be that of an ascetic, 
but of an imperial sovereign; a cakkavatHM In spite of the 
attitude of Buddhism towards the caste problem, it was generally 
held that the bodhisaiia, those who may one day become awakened, 
are never bora into a peasant or ser^e caste but into a warrior 
or Brahman caste, that is to say, into the two purest and highest 
of the Aryan castes : indeed, in the conditions then prevailing, 
the warrior caste, the Akaiitya, was said to be the more 
favoured.** 

This Aryan nobility and this warrior g>irit are reflected in the 
Doctrine cA Awakening itself. Analogies between the Buddhist 
ascesis and war, between the qualities of an ascetic and the virtues 
of a warrior and of a hero recur frequently in the canonical texts : 
*‘a struggling ascetic with fighting breast,'' "an advance with a 
fighter's steps/' " hero, victor of the battle," " supreme triumph 
of the battle." " favourable conditions*for the combat,” qualities 
of " a warrior becoming to a king, well worthy of a king, attributes 
of a king,” etc.*’—and in such maxiins as: " to die in battle 
is better ft an to live defeated."** As for " nobility ", it is bound 
np here with aspiration towards superhumanly inspired liberty. 
"As a bull, t have broken every bond "—says Prince Siddhattha.** 
" Having laid aside the burden, he has destroyed the bonds of 
existence " r this is a theme which continually recurs in the texts, 
and which refers to one who follows the path they indicate. As 
"summits hard to climb, like solitary lions " the Enlightened 
are described.*® The Awakened One is " a proud saint who has 
climbed the most sublime mountain peaks, who has penetrated 
the remotest forests, who has descended into profound abysses ".** 
He himself said, " I serve no man, I have no need to serve any 
man "an idea, this, which recalls the “ autonomous and 
immaterial race", the race “without a king" (a^aajAcvror) — 

» latT. CW. e<). 

» DUka. XVI, V. 12 : XVTT, i. I. 

»* latr. (W, 46.41). 

** Cf. MojjM., LlII; XjtfVI; AngitU., TV, 282, 196; V, 96, 75 4f*. 

»• ni. ii, rO. 

** 1 , ii, J 3 , 

■< Moja.. XaZ ; SuUanipiUi. ID, vil, 25. 

*• L. 

** SuOamfiata, 1, ii, 8, 
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being itseli kingly—^ race which is also mentioned in the West." 
He i$ “ ascetic, pure, the knower, free, sovereign 

These, which are freqijent even in the oldest texts, are some 
of the attributes, not only of the Buddha, but also of those 
who travel along the same path. The natural exaggeration of 
some of these attributes does not alter their significance at least 
as symbols and indications of the nature of the path and ideal 
indicated by Prince Siddhattha, and of his spiritual race. The 
Buddha is an outstanding example of a royal ascetic; his natural 
counterpart in d^ty is a sovereign who, like a Csesar, could 
Haim that his race comprehended the majesty of kings as well 
as the sacredness of the gods who hold even the rulers of men 
in their power.*" We have seen that the ancient tradition has 
' this precise significance when it speaks of the essential nature 
of individuals who can only be either imperial or perfectly 
awakened. We are close to the s ummi ts of the Aryan spiritual 
world, 

A particular characteristic of the Aryaa-ness of the original 
Buddhist teaching is the absence of those proselytising manias 
which exist, almost without exception, in direct proportion to 
the plebeian and anti-aristocratic character of a belirf. An Aryan 
mind has too much respect for other people, and its sense of its 
own dignity is too pronounced to allow it to impose its own ideas 
upon others, even when it knows that its ideas are correct. 
Accordingly, in the original cycle of Aryan civilisations, both 
Eastern and Western, there is cot the smallest trace of divine 
figures being so concerned with mankind as to come near to 
pursuing them in order to gain their adherence and to “ save ’* 
them. The so-called Salvationist religions—the Eri^sungs^ 
feligi^nw, in German—make their appearance both in Europe 
and Asia at a later date, together with a lessening of the pre¬ 
ceding spiritual tension, with a fall from Olympian conscious¬ 
ness and, not least, with Infiiixes of inferior ethnical and social 
elements. That the divinities can do little for men, that man 

** Zoalrnua. t«rt la B«stbelot, CoU. d*s AlcMmisUs Paris, xSd7. 

Val. II, p. *13. 

** MaJjh.. XXXIX. 

** $u«co&ius, Cati., VI. Tlu eqaivaleac« of tbe two types is indieeted. lea 
ezftfflple, by Anguit. (H, 44). where it is said that two bemp appear ia the 
world (or the health of many, for tbs good of gods aad men: the perfect 
Awahaaed One anH the CaMkMaUi or " ouversal eovoreigQ 
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is fimdamentally the artificer of his own destiny, even of his 
development beyond this world—this characteristic view held 
by original Buddhism demonstrates its diAerence from some 
later forms, especially of the Mahayina schools, into which' 
infiltrated the idea of a power from on high bus 3 dng itself with 
mankind in order to lead each individual to salvation. 

In pomt of method and teaching, in the original texts we see 
that the Buddha expounds the truth as he has discovered it, 
without imposing himself on anyone and without employ ing 
outside means to persuade or “convert “He who has eyes 
ydll see “—is a much repeated saying of the texts. “Let an 
intelligeiit man come to me *’—we read**—“ a man without- a 
tortuous mind, without hypocrisy, an upright man : I will instruct 
him, r will expound the doctrine. If he follows the instruction, 
after a short wlule he himself will recognise, he himself will see, 
that thus indeed one liberates oneself from the bonds, the ^nds, 
that is, of ignorance. “ Here follows a »mile of an infant ^eing 
itself gradually froni its early limitations; this image exactly 
corresponds to the platonic simile of the expert midwife and the 
art of aiding births. Again: I will not force you, as the potter 
his raw clay, By i^roving I will instruct, and by urging you. 
He who is sound will endure.'Besides, the original intention 
of prince Siddhattha was, having once achieved his knowledge 
of truth, to communicate it to no one, not from ill'Znindedness, 
but because he realised its profundity and foresaw that few would 
understand it. Having then recognised the existence of a few 
individuals of a nobler nature with clearer vision, he expounded 
the doctrine out of compassion, maintaining, however, his distance, 
his detachmCTt and his dignity, Whether disciples com^ to 
him or not, whether or not they follow his ascetic precepts, 

" always he remains the same ”.*■ This is his manner: "Know 
persudsion and know dissuAston ; kniywing perst4asion and knowing 
dis9UAsion, do not persuade and do not dissuade: expound oniy 
reality"^* “It is wonderful "—says another text**—“it is 
astonishing that no one exalts his own teaching and no one 

•• WajiA., LXXX- 

»* mAk. cxxii. 

•• Metjk.. xux: cxxxvn, 

«• M^k.. CXXXIX. 

•• M^h.. LXXVl, 
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despises ttie teacbmg of another in an Order where there are 
50 many guides to show the doctrine." 

This, too, is typically Aryan. It is true that the spiritual power 
which the Buddha possessed could not hut show it^f sometimes 
almost automatically, demanding immediate recognition. We 
read, for example, of the incident described as " the first footprint 
of the elephant", where wise men and expert dialecticians wait 
for the Buddha at a ford seeking an opportunity to defeat him 
with their arguments; but when they see him they ask only 
to hear the doctrineor of another where, when ie Buddha 
enters a discussbn, his words destroy all opposition " like a 
furious elephant or a blarir^ fire There is the account of 
his former companions who, believing him to have left the road 
of asceticism, propose amongst themselves not to greet him, but 
who then immediately they see him g;o to meet him; and there 
is the story of the fierce b^dit AngnJimila who is awed by the 
Buddha’s majestic figure. In any case, it is certain that the 
Buddha, in his Aryan superiority, always abstained from using 
indirect methods of persuasion and, in particular, never used any 
which appealed to the irrational, sentimental or emotional element 
in a human being- This rule too is definite: " You must not, O 
disciples, show to laymen the miracle of the super-normal powers. 
He who does this is guilty of an offence of wrong-doing."" The 
individual is put on one side : " In truth, the noble sons declare 
their higher knowledge in such a manner, that they state the truth 
without any reference whatsoever to their own person. "•* “ Why 
is this ? "—says the Buddha to one who has eagerly waited for 
a long time to see him—"He who sees the law sees me and he 
who sees me sees the law. In truth, by seeing the law X am seen 
and by seeing me the law is seen-"** Being himself awakened, 
the Buddha wishes only to encourage an awakening in these 
who are capable of it: an awakening, in the first ^ace, of a 
sense of dignity and of vocatbn, and in the second, of intellectual 
intuition. A man who is incapable of intuition, it is said, cannot 
approve,** The noble miracle " conforming to the Aryan 
" Mmh., xxvir. 

“ XXXV. 

“ Vilutya. II. its. 

« Anfiat.. VI. 49. 

*• SsAtwU., XXIT, 57. 
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nature as opposed to prodigies based on extra- 

nonnal phenomena, and considered to be non'Aryan^^Mri)^ 
iddhi-r4s concerned with this very point. The “ miracle of the 
teaching " stirs the faculty of di^mment and furnishes a new 
and acciuate measure of all values the most typical of the 
canonical expressions for this is : " ‘ There is this '—he under¬ 
stands—' There is the common and there is the excellent, and 
there is a higher escape beyond this perception of the senses 
Here is a characteristic passage describing the awakening of 
intuition: " His [the disciple's] heart suddenly feels penned 
with sacred enthusiasm and his whole mind is revealed pure, 
deal, shining as the luminous disc of the moon : and the truth 
appears to him in its completeness/'** This is the foundation 
of the only “faith ", of the only “ right confidence ” considered 
by the order of the Aryans, “ an active confidence, rooted in 
insist, firm " ; a confidence that “ no penitent or priest, no god 
or devil, no angel nor anyone else in the world can destroy 
Perhaps it is worth briefly discussing a final point. The fact 
that the Buddha, normally, does not appear in the P&li texts 
as a supernatural beiz^ descended to earth to broadcast a 
" revelation ", but as a man who expounds a truth which he 
himself has seen and who indicates a path which he himself has 
trodden, as a man who, having himself crossed by his own 
unaided efiorts" to the other bank of the river, helps others 
to cross over**—this fact must not lead us to make the figure 
of the Buddha too human. Even if we omit the BodhtscUta 
theory which so often suffers from infiltration of fabulous 
elements and which oidy came into being at a later period^ the 
concept in the early texts of what is known as kolonkola makes 
us se^ in the Buddha the re-emergence of a luminous principle 
already kindled in preceding generations: this is an idea which 
agrees perfectly with what we are about to say on the historical 
significance of the Buddhist Boctiine of Awakening. In any case, 
whatever his antecedents, it is extremely difficult to draw a Line 
between what is human and what is not, when we are dealing 


XI. 3-8. 
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with a bebg who has inwardly attained deathlessness —amaUt 
—and who is presented as the Uving: ineamatios of a law bound 
up with that which is transcendental and which can be “ confined” 
by Tio^b\^-^<ipanya~panna. The question of race comes in here, 
too. If a being feels himself remote from metaphysioa] re^ty, 
then he will imagine any strength that be may acquire as a 
” grace ”, knowledge will appear as ” revelation ” in its accepted 
meaning in the West since the time of the Hebrew prophets, 
and the announcer of a law may assume for him "divine” 
proportions rather than be justly regarded as one who has 
destroyed ignorance and who has become,” awakened This 
separation from metaphysical reality masks the dignity and the 
spiritual level of a teaching and wraps the person of the teacher 
himself in an impenetrable fog. One thing is certain: ideas of 
” revelations ” and of men-gods can only sound foreign to an 
Aryan spirit and to a ” noble son ”— hula~puUa —particularly in 
periods when the mind of humanity had not yet entirely lost 
the memory of its own origins. This introduces us to the next 
chapter, where we shall say something of the meaning and of 
the function of the doctrine of PriiK^ Siddhattha in the general 
setting of the andent Indn^Aryan world. 


m 


THE HISTORICAL PLACE OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF AWAKENING 

F irst, a word about method. From the " traditiocal ” 
point of view that we follow in this work, the great historical 
traditions are to bo considered neither as ''original" nor as 
arbitrary. In every tradition worthy of the name, elements 
are always present, in one form or another, of a " knowledge " 
which, being rooted in a super*iiidividual reality, is objective. 
Furthennore, each tradition contains its own special mode of 
interpretation and which cannot be considered as arbitrary or 
as proceeding from extrinsic or purely hnznan factors. This 
particular element tends to vary with the prev ailing historical 
and spiritual climate; and we can in it the reason for the 
existence of certain formulations, adaptations or Ihnitations of 
the one knowle^%e—and the non-enstence of others. No one 
individual, suddenly, and as if inspired haphasardly by some 
outside agency, ever proclaimed the theory of the dfmd, for 
example, or invented ntrvd^ or the Islamic theories. On the 
contrary, all traditions or doctrines obey, even without seeming 
to do so, a profound logic—discoverable by means of an adequate 
metaphysical interpretation o! history. Accordingly, this ^ail 
be our standpobt when we deal with these aspects of Buddhism : 
this is also why we consider that critic to be fundamentally 
mistaken who tries at all costs to pin the label " original " on 
Buddhism or. indeed, on any great tradition, and who argues 
that, " otherwise ” such a tradition would in no way differ from 
others. A difference there is, as there is also an element in 
common with what has gone before; but both are determined 
we have said—by objective reasons, even though they may 
not always have been seen clearly by the individual exponents 
of particular historical trends. 
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Having said this, we nrost go back to the pre.-Buddhist Indo- 
Aiyan traditions in order to find the precise implications of the 
Buddhist doctrine, and in them we must distingirish between 
two fundamental phases: the Vedic and the Brahmar^-Upani’ 
shad. 

With regard to the Vedas, which constitute the essential 
foundation of the entire tradition in question, it would not be 
correct to talk either of "religion” or of "philosophy”. To 
begin with, the term "Veda”—from the root vid, which is 
equivalent to the Greek (whence we have, for example, o^e) 
ail which means " I see ", " T have seen "—refers to a doctrine 
based not on faith or " revelation ”, but on a higher knowledge 
attained through a process of seeing. The Vedas were " seen ” : 
they were seen by the rski, by the " seers " of the earliest times. 
Throughout the tradition their essence has never been regarded 
as a " faith ” but rather as a " sacred science 

Thus it is frivolous to see in the Vedas, as many people do, 
the expression of a " purely naturalistic religion ”. As in other 
great systems, impurities may be present, particularly where 
foreign matter has crept in, and very noticeably, for example, 
in the Aiharva^Vsda. But what the essential and most ancient 
part of the Vedas reflects is a cosmic stage of the Indo-Aiyan 
spirit. It is not a question of theories or of theologies, but of 
hymns containing a magnificent refection of a consciousness that 
is still so harnessed to the cosmos and to metaphysical reality, 
that the various " gods ” of the Vedhs are more than religious 
images; they are projections of the experience of significances 
and forces directly perceived in man, in nature or beyond, through 
a cosmic, heroic and " sacrificial ” concept, freely and almost 
" triumphantly 

Although they were written considerably later, the fundamental 
thought contained in such epic poems as the Mahdbfwaia goes 
back to the same epoch. Men, heroes and divine figures appear 
side by side; and, as Kerdnyi said, when referring to the 
Olympian-Homeric phase of the Ar 3 ^Hellenic tradition, men 
could " see the gods and be seen by them ”, and could " stand 

* To Sams etUat we c»a here refer ta what K, Ker^md has wri l t ea oa the 
' $«tue of fertnhty (Le reUtion* mil* su« hn»$ /otuUtmsniAii, 

*940, t. II). 
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with them in the original state of etf stance The Olympian 
element is reflected also in a typical group of Vedic divinities: 
in Dyans (from div, to shine-^ root that is also found in Zeus 
and for example, lord of the heavenly light, the origin 
of splendour, strength and knowle<^e ; in Vanma, also a symbol 
of celestial and regal power, and connected with the idea of fia, 
that is to say, of the cosmos, of a cosmic order, of a natural and 
supemaiuial law ; whilst in Mitra there is, in addition, the idea 
of a god of the specifcally Aryan virtues, truth and fidelity. 
We also have Surya, the flaming sun from whom, as from the 
Olympian vo&. nothing is hidden, who destroys every infinnity 
and who, in the fomi of Savitar, is the light that is exalted in the 
first daily rite of all the Aryan castes as the principle of awakening 
and intellectual animation; or there is Usbas, the dawn, eternally 
young, who opens the way for the sun, who gives life and who 
is the " token of inunortality ”, In India we find the incarnation 
of the heroic and metaphysical impulse of the first Hyperborean 
conquerors: India is ” he, without whom men cannot win ”, 
be is the ” son of force ", the lightning-god of war, of valour and 
of victory, the annihilator of the enemies of the Aryans, of the 
black Dasyu and, consequently, of all the tortuous and titanic 
forces which " attempt to climb the heavens ”; whilst at the 
same time he appears as the consolidator, as "he who has 
consolidated the world ”, The same spirit is reflected, in varying 
degrees, in minor Vedic divinities, even in those tied to the most 
conditioned forms of existence. 

In the Vedas we find that this cosmic experience is evoked 
through the agency of sacrificial action. The sacrificial rite 
extends human experience into non-human, provokes ‘ and 
establishes communion between two worlds, in such a manner 
that the sacrificer, a figure as austere and majestic as the Roman 
fiamen dialis, assumes the traits of a god on earth— hhu-deva, 
bhu-iura. As for life after death, the Vedic solution is fully 
consonant with the oldest Aryc^-HeUenic spirit: images of obscure 
hells are almost entirely absent from the most ancient parts of 
the Vedas : the crisis of death is hardly noticed as such-^ the 
Atharva~VedA it is even considered as ^e eflect of a hostile and 
demoniacal force which, with suitable rites, can be repulsed. 

* Cf. Kere&yi, fip. eii., <«. IV aii4 V. 
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The dead pass into an edstence of splendour which is also a 
“return and in which they once again tahe up their form: 
“ Having laid all defects, return home : full of splendour 
unite thyself to [thy] fonn —and again : '' We drank the soma 
[symbol of a sacred enthusiasm], we became immortal, we reached 
the light.”* The symbolic Vedic rite of “ wiping out the tracks ”, 
so that the dead will not letum among the living, well shows 
how the idea of reincarnation was almost totally absent in this 
period; such a possibility was ignored in the light of the high 
degree of heroical, sacrificial and metaphysical tension belonging 
to that epoch. There is no trace in the Vedas of the later 
significance of Yama as god of death and hell; rather, he retains 
the outlines of his lran>Arydn equivalent, Yima, sun-king of 
the primordial age : son of the “ Sun Yama is the first of 
the mortals and he “ who first found the road [to the hereafter]”*; 
thus, broadly speaking, the Vedic “ hereafter ” is bound up in 
great measure with the idea of a re-integration of the primordial 
state. 

About the tenth century B,C. new developments began: they 
found expression in the Brahma^ texts on the one hand, and 
on the other in the Upanishad texts. Both go back to the 
tradition of the Vedas: yet there is a noteworthy change of 
perspective. We are slowly approaching “philosophy” and 
" theology ”. 

The speculation of the Brahma^ texts rests chiefly on that 
part of the Vedas which refers to ritnal and sacrificial action. 
Ritual, in all the traditional civilizations, was conceived neither 
as an empty ceremony nor as a sentimental and, at the same 
time, formal act of praising and supplicating a God, but rather 
as an operation with real eflects, as a process capable not only 
of establishing contacts with the transcendental world, but of 
imposing itself upon super-sensible forces and, through their 
V mediation, eventually inflaencing even the natural forces. As 
such, ritual presupposes not only knowledge of certain laws, 
but also, and more essentially, the existence of a power. The 
tenn brahman (in the neuter, not to be confused with Brahma 

* S4-Vtda. X. a. 

* Ri-Vada. vni, xlvui, 3. 

* X, xlv, a. 
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m the masculine, which designates the theistically concaved 
divinity) originally signified this particular energy, this kind of 
magic power, this fluid or life force, upon which the ritual rests. 

In the Brafma^ texts this ritual aspect cd the Vedic tradition 
was enlarged and foimaKsed. Ritual became the centre of 
everything and the object of a,fastidious science which often 
became a formalism destitute of any vital content. Oldenberg, 
referring to the period of Prince Siddhattha, talks, in this connec¬ 
tion, of " an idiotic science which knows everything and explains 
everything, and sits enthroned, satisfied, amongst its extravagant 
creations This judgment is excessive, but it is not entirely 
unjustified. In the Buddha’s time there existed a caste of 
ih^ogi phiioscpkaaies who administered the remnants of the 
andent tradition, trying with all the means in their power to 
establish a prestige which did not always correspond to their 
human qualifications or to their race--df not their physical race, 
which was well cared for by the caste system, at least their 
spiritual race. We have used the word " Geologists " since the 
concept of brahman is these cirdes gradually became generalised 
and, in a manner of speakii^, substactialised, to such an extent 
that the brahman finally no longer signified the mysterious force 
which, fundamentally, only made sense in terms of ritcal and 
magic experience; it came to mean the soul of the world, the 
supreme force^ubstancc of the universe, the substratum, in¬ 
determinate in itself, of every being and of every phenomenon. 
It thus became an almost theologic^ concept. 

The Upanishod, on the other band, concentrated mainly on 
the doctrine of the atmd, which la^Iy reflected the or^in^ 
cosmic and solar sentiment of the earliest Aryan consdousxssss, 
in so far as it stressed the reality of the “ I ” as the super- 
individual, unchanging and immortal principle of the personality, 
as opposed to the mnltiple variety of the phenomena and forces 
of nature. The atma is defined by noH nets (“ not so, not so 
that is to say. by the idea that it does not belong to nature or, 
more generally, to the conditioned world. 

In India the speculative current of the Brahmana and that 
of the Upanishad gradually converged ; this converg:ence resulted 
in the identification of brahman with the aimS ; the “I ", 

* OlSAAbtfg, Bt*44fia. eU,. p. 2j. 
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in its supei-indivldTxal aspect, and the force^ubstance of the 
cosmos became one and the same thing. This was a turning point 
of the greatest importance in the spiritual history of the Indo- 
Aryan civilisation. The doctrine of the identity of the atmd with 
ihe-brahman did, in fact, constitute a metaphysical achievement 
but. at the same tune, it initiated a process of breaJdng up and 
of spiritual dissolution. This process was bound to take 
place a? shadows began to cloud the luminosity of the original 
heroic and cosmic experience of Vedic man and as foreign influences 
gained ground. 

Originally the doctrine of the Upanishai was considered as 
" secret ”, as a knowledge to be transmitted only to the few 
—the terra “'Upanishad ” itself conveyed this idea. But in point 
of fact the philosophical and speculative tendencies became 
uppermost. This resulted in divergencies of opinion even in the 
oldest Up^ifiishad—tht Ckandogya-^-snd the BfhadSraijyaka~ 
Upanithad—o& to the plane of consciousness to be used as refeence 
point for the doctrine. Is the Sima object of immediate experi¬ 
ence or is it not ? It is both one and the other at the same time. 
Its substantial identity with the “ I ” of the individual is affirmed 
but, at the same time, we often see the unity of the individual 
with the aimd’hrahman postponed till after death ; and not only 
this, but conditions are postulated under which it will happen, 
and the case is considered in which the "I” or, rather, the 
elements of the person may not leave the cycle of finite and 
mortal existences. In the andent upanishad, in fact, no precise 
solution is ever reached ol the problem of the actual relationship 
existing between the individual “ I ” of which everyone can talk, 
and the dimd-brahnuin. We do not consider that this was 
accidental: it was a circumstance which corresponded to an 
already uncertain state of consciousness, to the fact that, whilst 
for the adepts of the " secret doctrine ” the ” I ” could be equated 
effectively with the tUmd, for the general consciousness the dimd 
was becoming a simple speculative concept, an almost theological 
assumption, since the originalspirituallevelwasbegiimingtobelost. 

Furthermore, the danger of pantheistic confusions showed 
itself. This danger did not exist in theory since, in the Upaniskad, 
following the Vedic concept, the supreme principle was not only 
conceived as the substance of the world and of all beings, but 
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also as that which transcends them by three quarters ”, existing 
as ” the immortal in the heavens In the Upanishad, 

however, prominence is also given to the identity of the <Sftn4- 
brahman with elements of all kinds in the naturalistic world, so 
that the practical possibility of a pantheistic deviation eoconraged 
by the assimilation of the dim4 with the brahwan was real: 
particularly so, if we take into account the process of man’s 
gradual regression, of which we can hud evidence in the teaching 
of all traditions, including the Indo-Aiyan, where the theory of 
the four yuga corresponds exactly to the classical theory of the 
four ages and of man's descent to the l^t of them, the Iron Ag:e, 
equivalent to the “ Dark Age ”— kaU-yuga —of the Indo-Aiyans. 
If, during the period of these speculations, the original cosmic 
and uranic consciousness of the Vedic origins bad already sufieied 
in this way a certain overclouding, then the formulation of the 
theory of the identity of the dima with the hrahman provided 
a dangerous incentive towards evasion, towards a confused self- 
identification with the spirituality of everj^thing, at the very 
moment when aparticularLy energetic reaction byway of a tendency 
towards concentration, detachment and awakening was needed. 

Altogether, the germs of decadence, which, were already showing 
themselves in the post-Vedic period and which were to become 
quite evident in the Buddha's day (sixth century B.C.), are as 
follows : above all, a stereotyped ritualism; then the demon of 
speculation, whose effect was that what ought to have remained 
“ secret doctrine ”, upaniifuid, raha^a, became partly rational¬ 
ised, with the result that there eventually appeared a tumultuous 
crowd of divergent theories, sects and schools, which the Buddhist 
texts often vividly describe.* In the third place, we find a 
” religious ” transformation of many divinities who, in the Vedic 
period were, as we have said, simply cosmically transfigured states 
of consciousness; these have now become objects of popular 
cults.* We have already spoken of the pantheistic danger. In 

* fg-VtSA, X, XQ. 3; O^ndogys-Ufantihad, Ul. xii, 6. 

■ Cl. DigkA. I, i, 39 ; SuU<mifiUt, IV, ni, xijj. 

* It is csraiislly ol tbcM gvds that w« mon tluiilc wl)«a sm Cbein MSBxne, 

ia Buddliist texts, quite ead snbordmate parts, traastoaifig Uiemwlvea 

aoQietiaea almost mto qua^-diadples who receivs rev^CioD of tb« doctriae 
from tho Buddha. We are ddalina* that is. with the of the aDcie&t 

gods: the doetriae revealM by the " Awalcened One*' correapoada, 

baaealJy. with what they once signified, but vhicb at this period, hH been 
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additi cffl io these points we have yet to consider the effect of 
foreign, non-Aiyan, mflueuces, to which we believe are attribut¬ 
able in no yma ll degree the formation and diffusion of the theory 
of reincarnation. 

As we have said, there is no trace of this theory in the early 
Vedic period; this is because it is quite incompatible with an 
Olympian and heroic vision of the world, being as it is a " truth ” 
of non-Aiyan races which axe teZlurically and matriarchaUy 
adjusted in outlook. Reincarnation, in fact, is conceivable only 
by one who feels himself to be a " son of the earth ", who hai 
no knowledge of a reality transcending the naturalistic order; 
bound as he is to a female-maternal divinity found alike in the 
pre-Aryan Mediterranean world, and in the pie-Aryan Hindu 
civilisation, such as the Oravidian and Rosalian. Into the source 
from which as an ephemeral being he has sprung, the individual, 
when he dies, must return, only to reappear in fresh texrestrial 
births, in an inescapable and interminable cycle. This is the 
ultimate sense of the theory of reincarnation, a theory which 
begins to inhltrate as early as the period of Uptinishad specula¬ 
tions ; it gives place gradually to mixed forms which we can use 
as a measure of the change in the original Aryan consciousness 
to which we have referred. 

Whilst in the Vedas only a sii^e fate after death is considered, 
as in ancient Hellas, in the Brahmapa texts the theory of the 
double way already appears: “ [Only] he who knows and 
practises ritual action rises again in life and obtains immortal 
life ; the others who neither know nor practise ritual action will 
continue to be bom anew, as nourishment for death.”*® In the 
Upani$had. however, as the relationship between the real " I ” 
and the dimd oscillates, so does their teaching of what happens 
after death. They speak of the “ dyke, beyond which even night 
becomes day, since the world of the brahman is unchangeable 
light ” ; a dyke constituted by the dimd against which neither 
decay, nor death, nor pain, nor good action, nor bad action can 
prevail.** They speak of the ” way of the gods "^-d^va^&na — 
which leads one after death to the unconditioned whence ” there 
is DO return But at the same time another road is considered, 

Catapatha-Brakmai»a. X iv. 5, 10. 

“ Ckindciy^-l/panishad, Vlll, iv, 1.8. 
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the ptir-yoMi, along which " one returns ", the individual after 
death being little by little " sacrificed " to various divinities for 
whom he becomes " food ", finally to reappear on the earth.” 
In the oldest texts the possibility of a liberation is not considered 
for those who go on this second road: they speak instead of the 
“ causal law ", of the kama; which determines a man's subsequent 
existence on the basis of what he has done in the preceding one. 
We have now arrived at what we shall call the samsiiic conscious¬ 
ness (from safhsara), which is the keystone of the Buddhist vision 
of life: the secret knowledge, confided privately by the wise 
Yajftavalkya to the Wing j^labhaga, is that after death the 
intfividuaJ elements of man dissolve in the correspondii^ co smic 
elements, including the aima, which returns to the " ether ", and 
that which is left is only the karma, that is, the action, the 
impersonal force, bound to the life of one beii^, that wiU go on 
to determine a new being.^* 

In all this can be seen, then, more than just the effect of “ free " 
metaphysical speculation: it is, rather, a sign of a conscions- 
ness that begins to consider itself terrestrial or, at the most, 
panthelstically cosnric, and that now centres itself on that 
part of the human b^g which may really be concerned 
with death and rebirth and indefinite wandering across various 
forms of conditioned existence; we say " various " since the 
hormons gradually widened and it was even thought that one 
might re-arise in this or that worid of gods, according to one's 
actions. In any case, in the epoch in which Buddhism appeared 
the theories of reincarnation and of transmigration were already 
an integral part of the ideas acquired by the predominant mental¬ 
ity. Sometimes, and even in the UpoaUsk^, different outlooks 
became indiscriminately combined so that on the one side was 
conceived an ahna which, although divorced from any concrete 
experience, was supposed to be permanently and intangibly 
present in everyone, and on the othCT side there was the intemin- 
able wandering of man in various lives. 

It is on these lines that practical and realistic currents gradually 
established themselves in opposition to the speculative currents. 
We can incinde Samkhya whi<^ opposed to the pantheistic darker 

^ m<x.: VI, ii, 9 <j 6 . 

^ Bthadara^yaita^UpviUJuid, ITT, ii, 13. 
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A rigid dualism, in which the reality of the " I " or o/mo—called 
here puvushar^z& the supernatural, intangible and unalterable 
principle is opposed to all the forms, forces and phenomena of a 
natur^ aud material order. But more important in this respect 
are the trends of Yoga. Based both on S&ihkhya and on ascetic 
tendencies already coming to the fore in opposition to ritualistic 
and speculative Brahmanism, these recognised more or less 
explicitly the new state of afiaiis, which was that in speaking 
of “ I" one could no longer concretely understand the aima. 
the unconditioned principle; that it appeared no longer as direct 
consciousness; and that therefore, apart from speculation, it 
could only be considered as an end, as the limit of a process of 
Te>integration with action as its basis. As the immediate real 
datum there was substituted instead what we call “ sam^ric ” 
consdousness and existence, consciousness bound to the “current ” 

_and the term sam^ara (which thus only makes a relatively late 

appearance) means predsely “ current “—it is the current of 
becoming. 

It is not out of place to consider another point, The brahnai^ 
caste is habitually thought of in the West as a “sacerdotal *' 
caste. This is true only up to a certain point. In the Vedic 
arigins the type of Brahman or “ sacrificer “ bears little resembl- 
once to that of the “ priest “ as our contemporaries think of him: 
he was, rather, a figure both virile and awful and, as we have 
said, a kind of visible incarnation in the human world of the 
super-human— hhu-deoa. Furthermore, we often find in the early 
texts a point where the distinction between the the 

“ sy^erdotai “ caste—and the kshatram or rajam —the warrior or 
regal caste'-did not exist; a feature that we see in the earliest 
stages of all traditional civilisations, including the Greek, Roman 
and German. The two types only began to differ in a later period, 
this being another aspect of the process of regression that we have 
mentioned. Besides, there are many who maintain that in Aryan 
India the doctrine of the Sima was originally confined almost ex¬ 
clusively to the warrior caste, and that the doctrine of brahman 
as an imdifierentiated cosmic force was formulated mainly by the 
sacerdotal caste. There is probably some truth in this view. 
In any case, it is a fact that in many texts we see a long or a 
kshairiya (a member of the warrior nobility) vieing in knowledge 
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With and sometimes even mstructing members of the Brahman 
caste; and that, according to tradition, primordial knowledge 
was handed down, starting from Ikfvaku, in regaJ snccession 
the same “solar dynasty"— surya^vamsa —which mentioned 

in connection with the Buddha's family, also figures here. We 
should have the following picture: in the Indo-Aryan post-Vedic 
world, whDst the warrior caste held a more realistic and virile view 
and put emphasis on the doctrine of the aimd as the unchangeable 
and immort^ principle cf human personality, the Brahman caste 
was hecoming, little by little, “sacerdotal" and, instead of facbg 
the reality, was mov^ amongst ritual and stereotyped exegeses 
and speculations. Simultaneonsly, in another way, the character 
of the first Vedic period was becoming overgrown with a tropical 
and chaotic v^etaticm of myths and popular religious images, 
even of semi-devotional practices seeking the attainment of this, 
that or the other divine “rebirth " on the basis of views on 
reincarnation and transmigration which, as we have said, had 
already infiltrated into the less illuminated Indo-Aiyan mentali¬ 
ties. Leavi^ Yoga apart, it is worth noting that it was the 
warrior nobility—the Kshatram —which furnished the principal 
support not only of the Sfinxkhya system, which u regarded as 
representing a clear reaction against speculative “ idealism ", but 
also of Jainism, the 80 <alled “ doctrine of the conquerors " 
(from yim, conqueror) which laid emphasis, though with a 
tendency to extrenism, on necessity for ascetic action. 

All this is necessary for our underetanding of the historical place 
of Buddhism, and of the reasons for its most characteristic views, 

From the point of view of nniversaJ history, Buddhism arose 
in a period marked by a crisis running throi^ a whole senes 
of traditional civilisations. This crisis sometimes resolved itself 
positively thanks to opportune reforms and revisions, and some¬ 
times negatively with the effect of inducing further phases of 
regression or spiritual decadence. This period, called by some 
the “climacteric" of civilisation, falls approximately between 
the eighth and the fifth centuries B.C. It is in this period that 
the doctrines of Lao-tre and Kung Fu-tzu (Confucius) were taking 
root in China, representing a renewal of elements of the most 
ancient tradition on the metaphysical plane on the one band, 

** a. BMaggvad-ftii, TV. i4. 
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aAd on the ethicAl-sodal on the other. In the same period it 
is said that " Zarathustra " appeared, through whom a similar 
return took place in the Persian tradition. And in India the 
same function was perfonned by Buddhism, also representing 
a reaction and, at the same time, a le^evation. On the other 
hand, as we have often pointed out elsewhere, it seems that in 
the West processes of decadence mainly prevailed. The period 
of which we are now talking is, in fact, that in which the ancient 
aristocratic and hieratic Hellas declined; in which the religion 
of Isis along with other popular and spurious forms of mysticism 
superseded the solar and regal Bg 3 ^tian civilisation ; it is that in 
which Israelite prophetism started the most dangerous ferments 
of corruption and subversion in the Mediterranean world. The 
only positive counterpart in the West seems in fact to have been 
Rome, which was bom in that period, and which for a certain 
cycle was a creation of universal importance, animated in high 
measure by an Olympian and heroic spirit,*® 

Coming to Buddhism, it was not conceived, as many who 
unilaterally take the Brahman point of view like to ch^, as 
an anti-traditional revolution, similar, in its own way, to what 
the Lutheran heresy was to Catholicism;*® and still less as a 
** new " doctrine, ^e result of an isolated speculation which 
succeeded in taking root. It represented, rather, a particular 
adaptation of the original Indo-Aryan tradition, an adaptation 
that kept in mind the prevailing conditions, and limited itself 
accordingly, whilst freshly and difierently formulating pre¬ 
existent teachings: at the same time Budd^m closely adhered 
to the kshatriya (in Pali, kkatHytt) spirit, the spirit of the warrior 
caste. We have already seen that the Buddha was bom of the 
most ancient Aryan nobility ; but this is not the end of the matter, 
as a text informs us of the particular aversion nourished by his 
people for the Brahman caste : " The Sakiya " (Skr. Q&itya )— 

II Oa this tigttiftoacs Roxm ms" rsbirtb " of ft prioordiftl Aryan henta^ 
Cf. oirr RivoUa MHiro U mondo modsnto. ett, seeoBd 
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we read*^'-“do not esteem ttie priests, the7 do not respect the 
priests, they do not hononr the priests, they do not venerate 
the priests, they do not hold the priests of account." The same 
tendency is maintained by Prince Siddhattha, but with the aim 
of restoring:, of reaffiiming:, the pure will for the unconditioned, 
to which in the most recent times the " regal" line had often 
been more faithful than the priestly caste which was alread}^ 
divided within itself. 

There are, besides, many signs that the Buddhist doctrine 
laid no claim to originality but regarded itself as being, in a 
way, universal and having a traditional character in a superior 
sense. The Buddha himself says, for example :• " Thus it is r 
those who, in times past, were saints, Perfect Awakened 
Ones, these sublime men also have rightly directed their 
disciples to such an end, as now disciples are rightly directed 
here by rne ; and those who in future times will be saints. Perfect 
Awakened Ones, also these sublime men will ri^tly direct th ei r 
disciples, as now disciples are ri^tly directed here by me."»* 
The same is repeated in regard to purification of thought, word 
and action it is repeated about right knowledg:e of decay and 
death, of their origm, of their cessation and of the way which 
leads to their cessation; and it is repeated about the doctrine 
of the "void" or "emptiness”, The doctrine and 

the " divine life " proclaimed by Prince Siddhattha are repeatedly 
called " timeless "— akaUko.*^ "Ancient saints. Perfect Awakened 
Ones " are spoken of,** and a traditional theme occurs in connex* 
ion with a 0 ace (here called " the Gorge of the Seer ") where a 
whole series of Paccekabuddhas are supposed to have vanished 
in the past, a series, that is, of beings who, by their own unaided 
and isolated efiorU, have reached the superhuman state and the 
same perfect awakening as did Prince Siddhattha himself.** 
Those who are "without faith, without devotion, without 
tradition axe reproached- A repeated saying is : " What for 
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the world of the sages is aot, of that I say: 'It is not', and 
what for the world of sages is, of that I say: ‘It is'".” An 
isteresticg phint is the mention in a text of " extinction ", the 
aim of the Buddhist ascesis, as something which " leads back 
to the oigins This is supported by the symbolism of a 

great forest where " an aadent path, a path of men of olden 
timesis discovered. Following it, the Buddha finds a royal 
dty; and he asks that it should be restored” In another text 
the signification of this is explained by the Buddha in a most 
explicit way : "I have seen iht ancient path, the path trodden 
by ail the Perfected Awakened Ones of olden times. This is 
the path I follow".*’* 

It is quite dear, then, that in Buddhism we are not dealing 
with a negation of the principle of spiritual authority but rather 
with a revolt against a caste which claimed to monopolise this 
authority whilst its representatives no longer preserved its dignity 
and had lost their qualifications. The Brahmans, against whom 
Prince Siddhattha turns, are those who say they know, but who 
know nothing,** who for many generations have lost the faculty 
of direct vision, without which they cannot even say: "Only 
this is truth, foolishness is the rest,"** and who now resemble 
" a file of blind men, in ^riuch the first cannot see, the one in 
the middle cannot see and the last cannot see ".*® Very different 
from the men of the original period—from the brahmai^a who 
remembered the andent mle, who guarded the door of the senses, 
who had entirely controlled their impulses and who were ascetics, 
rich only in knowledge, inviolable and invisuible, made strong 
by truth (lifeiwM)—were their worldly successors, who were 
wra(>ped up in ritualism or intent on vain fasting and who had 
abandoned the ancient laws.*^ Of these " there is not one who 
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has seen BrahiM face to fece ”, whence it is impossible that 
” these brOATM^, versed in the science of the threefold Vedas, 
are capable of indicating the way to a state of companionship 
with that which they neither know nor have seen The 
Buddha is opposed to one who knows " only by hearsay ", to one 
who knows ”the truth only by repetition, and who, with this 
traditionally heard truth, as a coffer handed down from hand to 
hand, transmits the doctrine ”, the integrity of which, however, 
it is impossible to guarantee in such circumstances.** A distinc¬ 
tion is therefore made between the ascetics and Brahmans who 
” only by their own creed profess to have reached the highest 
perfection of knowledge of the world: such arc the reasoners 
and the disputers ”, and other ascetics and Brahmans who, ” in 
thii^ never before heard, recognise clearly in themselves the 
truth, and profess to have reached the idlest perfection of 
knowledge of the world 

It is to these latter that Prince Siddhattha claims to belong, 
and this is the type that he indicates to his disciples :** ” only 
when he knows does he say that he knows, only when he has seen 
does he say that he has seen.''** Regarded from this standpoint 
Buddhism does- not deny the concept of brdhmaifa; on the 
contrary the texts use the word frequently and call the ascetic 
life brtimacariya, their intention being simply to indicate the 
fimdamental qualities in virtue of which the dignity of the true 
iffohma^ can be confirmed.** 

Here, with the aim being essentially one of re-integration, the 
qualities of the true hrahmai^ and of the ascetic become identified, 
These notions had previously been distinct, particularly when 
the Airama teaching of the* Aryan code, according to whidi a 
man of Brahman caste was obliged to graduate to a completely 
detached life, vdmprAshia or yaU, had, practically and with 
but few exceptions, disappeared. By understanding iis point we 
can also understand the Buddha's true attitude to the problem of 
caste. Even in the preceding tradition ascetic achievement had 
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been conadered as above all caste and free from obligations to any 
of them. This is the Buddha's point of view, expressed in a simile: 
as one who desires fire does not ask the type of wood which in fact 
produces it, so from any caste may arise an ascetic or an 
“ Awakened One The castes appeared to Prince Siddhattha, 
as they did to every traditional mind, as perfectly natural and 
furthermore, justified transcendentaUy, in following the 

doctrine of the Vfanithad he understood that birth in one caste 
or another and inequality in general were not accidental but the 
effect of a particular preceding action. Thus he was never 
concerned with upsetting the caste system on the ethnic, political 
or social plane; on the contrary, it is laid down that a man 
should not omit any of the obligations inherent in his station 
ifi Ufe,^* and it is never said that a servant— Sudda (Skr. (^Hdra) 
^or a V6$4a (Skr. Vai^) should not obey higher Atyan castes. 
The problem only concerns the spiritual apex of the Aryan 
hierarchy, where historical conditions required discrimination 
and revision of the matter: it was necessary that the lists ” 
should be reviewed and reconstructed, with the traditional 
dignities being considered real only ©q “ the merits of the individ¬ 
ual cases ”.>• The decisive point was the identification of the 
true Brahman with the ascetic and, thence, the emphasis placed 
on what, in fact, is evidenced by action. Thus the principle 
was proclaimed: “ Not by caste is one a pariah, not by caste 
is one a brdhmoM ; by actions is one a pariah, by actions is one 
a JfiAwatw.”*® In respect of the “ flame that is sustained by 
virtue, and lighted by training”, as in respect of liberation, the 
four castes are equal" And again : as it is not to be expected 
that •the further hank of a river will come to the nearer side 
in answer to a man's invocations, prayers and praises, so it is not 
to be expected that the brdhmaM'vho, although they are instructed 
in the triple Veda yet ” omit the practice of those qualities 
which make a man a true hrahmofM can, fay calling Indra, ' 
Soma, Varu^ia and other gods, acquire those qualities which 
really make a man a aon-brakmaxui If they have not 
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destroyed desire for tlie five stems of sense-experience, they 
can as little expect to unite themselves after death with Brahma 
as a man, swimming, can expect to reach the other hank with 
his arms tied to his body." To unite himself with Brahma a 
man must develop in himself tonalities similar to Brahma.** This, 
howev^, in no way prevents the consideration in the texts of the 
ideal hrakmeuta, in whom the purity of the Aryan lineage is joined 
with qualities which make him like a god or a divine being ;** 
and the texts even go so far as to reprove the contemporary 
Brahmans not only for their desertion of ancient customs and 
for their intei^st in gpid and riches, but also for their betrayal 
of the laws of marriage within the caste, for they are accused of 
frequenting non-Brahman women at all times from mere desire 
“ like dogs ".*♦ The general principle of any right hierardiy is 
confinned with these words : " In serving a man, if for this service 
one becomes worse, not better, this man, X say, one ought not 
to serve. In serving a man, on the other hand, if for this service 
one becomes better, not worse, this man, I say, one ought to 
serve.”*^ 

This shows that there is no question here of equalitarian sub- 
versfon under spiritual pretexts, but of rectification and epuration 
of the existii^ hierarchy. Prince Siddhattha has so little sym¬ 
pathy for the masses that in one of the oldest texts he speaks 
of the " common crowd ” as a “ heap of rubbish ", where there 
takes place the miraculous flowering of the Awakened One.** 
Beyond the ancient division into c^tes, Buddhism affirms 
another which, deeper and more intimate, mviaiis twOoHdis, is 
not unlike the one which originally existed between the Aryans, 
those “ twice born other beings: on one *si 4 e 

stand the Ariya and the "noble sons moved by confidence ”, 
to whom the Doctrine of Awakening is accessible ; on the other, 
"the common men, without understanding for what is saintly, 
remote from the saintly doctrine, not accessible to the saintly 
doctrine; without understanding for what is noble, remote foom 
the doctrine of the noble ones, not accessible by the doctrine 
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of the noble ones".** If, on the one hand, as rivers “when 
they reach the ocean lose their former names and are reckoned 
only as ocean, so the members of the four castes, when they 
take up the law of the Buddha, lose their former characteristics " 
—yet on the other they form a well-defined company, the “sons 
of the Sdkiya's son We can see that the effective aim of 
Buddhism was to discriminate between different natures, for which 
the touchstone was the Doctrine of Awakening itself: a discrimina¬ 
tion that could not do other than stimulate the spiritual bases 
which originally had themselves been the sole justification of the 
Aryan hierarchy. In coniumation of this is the fact that the 
establishment and diffusion of Buddhism never in later centuries 
caused dissolution of the caste system—even to-day in Ceylon 
this system continues undisturbed side by side with Budflhi^; 
while, in Japan, Buddhism lives in hannony with hierarchicai, 
traditional, national and warrior concepts. Only in certain 
Western misconceptions is Buddhism—considered in later and 
corrupted forms—presented as a doctrine of universal compassion 
encouraging humanitarianism and democratic equality. 

The only point we must take with a grain of salt in the texts 
is the affirmation that in individuals of ah castes all possible 
potentialities, both positive and negative, exist in equal measure. ^ 
But the Buddhist theory of sanMhira. that is, of prenatal pre¬ 
dispositions, is enough to rectify this point. The exdusiveneas 
of caste, race and tradition in a hieraichical system results in 
the individual possessing hereditary predispositions for his 
development in a particular direction; this ensures an organic 
and harmonious character in his development, as opposed to the 
oases in which an attempt b made to reach the same point with 
a kind of vidence, by starting from a naturally unfavourable 
base. Four ways are considerrd in some Buddhist texts, in 
three of which either the road ox the achievement of knowledge 
is difficult, or both are difficult; the fcnrth way offers an easy 
road and easy attainment of knowledge; this way is called the 
“ path of the elect ”, and it is reserved for those who enjoy the 
advantages bestowed by a good birth. At least it would have 
«• idajjk.. I, 
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been so had circuiTisUnc«s been normal. But, let us repeat, 
Buddhism appeared in abnormal conditions in a particular 
traditional civilisation: it is for this reason that Buddhism placed 
emphasis on the aspect of action and of individual achievement; 
and it is also for this reason that the support offered by tradition, 
in its most restricted sense, was held of little account. Prince 
Siddhattha stated that he himself had attained knowledge through 
his own efforts, without a master to show him the way; so, in 
the origmal Doctrine of Awakening, each individual has to rely 
on himself, and on his own exertions, just as a soldier who is lost 
must rely on himself alone to rejoin the marching army. 

Thus Buddhism, if a comparison of various traditions were 
being made, could legitimately take its place with the race which, 
elsewhere, we have called heroic, in the. sense of the Hesiodic 
teaching on the “Four Ages We mean a type of man 
in which the spirituality belonging to the primordial state is no 
longer taken for granted as something natural, for this tradition 
is no longer itself an adequate foundation. Spirituality has 
become an aim to him, the object of a re-con<p 3 est, the final 
limit of a rc-integiation to be carried out by one's ovm virile 
efforts. 

'This ends our account of the historical place of Buddhism, 
an essential prerequisite for understanding the meaning of its 
principal teachings and the reasons for their existence. 

Before going on to discuss the doctrine and the practice we 
must return to a point we have already mentioned, that is, that 
Buddhism belongs to a cycle which modem man can also 
comprehend. 

Although in the epoch in which Prince Siddhattha lived there 
was already a certain clouding over of spiritual consciousness 
and of metaphysical vision of the world such as was possessed 
by ancient fndo-Aryan man, the later course of history—and 
particularly of Western history—has produced an increasing 
amount of regression, of materialism, of individualism together 
with a corresponding loss of direct contact with metaphysical 
and, generally speaking, super-sensible reality. With the " mod¬ 
em world we have come to a point beyond which it woi^be 
difficult to go. The object of dhect knowledge for modem man 
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is exclusively the material world, with its counterpart, the purely 
psychological sphere oi his subjectivity. His ph^osophical 
speculations and his religion stand apart, the first axe purely 
cerebral creations, the second is based essentially on faith. 

It is not entirely a case of Western rel^ion. as opposed to the 
highest traditions of the most ancient time, having centred itself 
on faith, thereby hoping to save what yet could be saved. It is, 
rather, a counsel of despair: a man who has long since lost 
all direct contact with the metaphyseal world can only adopt 
one possible form of rdi^o. of re-connection, namely, that provi¬ 
ded by belief or faith. It is in this way that we can come 
to understand the real significance of Protestantism as compared 
with Catboll<nsm. Protestantism took root in a period when 
Humanism and Naturalism were ushering in a phase of " secular¬ 
isation " of European man; a process which went much further 
than the normal regression of the epoch in ^^lich Christianity 
. in general arose : and at the same time decadence and corruption 
appeared among the representatives of the Catholic tradition, 
to whom had been entrusted a task of support and mediation. 
These being the real circumstances and the rift having thus 
grown wider, the principle of the pure faith was emphasised 
and opposed to any hierarchical organisation and negation; 
a distrust of works” (even the Christian monastic ascetism 
was included in this) was nourished; tendencies which are just 
the characteristic of Protestantism. 

The present crisis of Western religioES based on “ belief" is 
known to all, and we need not point out ^ completely secular, 
materialistic and saihsSiic character of the mentality predominant 
in bur contemporaries. We axe entitled to ask ourselves, under 
these ciicumstances, what a system, based rigorously on know¬ 
ledge, free from elements of twth faith and intellectualism, not 
tied to local organised tradition, but in reahty directed towards 
the unconditioned, may have to offer. It is evident that this 
path is only suited to a very small minority, gifted with excep¬ 
tional interior strength. Original Buddhism, in this respect, can 
be recommended as can few other doctrines, particularly because 
when it was formulated the conditioo of mankind, although still 
fax from the straits of Western materialism and the subsequent 
eclipse of any living traditional knowledge, nevertheless mani- 
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fested some of these signs and symptoms. Nor must we forget 
that Buddhism, as we have said, is a practical and realistic adapta¬ 
tion of traditional ideas, an adaptation which is mainly m the 
spirit of the kshatriya, of the Aryan warrior caste : it should be 
remembered especially since Western man’s line of development 
has been warUke rather than a sacerdotal, whiUt his inclination 
for clarity, for realism, and for exact knowledge, applied on the 
material plane, has produced the most typical achievements of 
his civilisation. 

Other metaphyrical and ascetic systems might appear more 
jjian Buddhism and might offer a deeper gratihcation 
for a mind anxiously trying to penetrate the mysteries of the 
world and of existence. Yet they tend proportionately to provide 
modem man with opportunities for illusions and misconceptions ; 
the reason being that genuinely traditional systems, such as the 
Vfidania, if they are to be fully understood and realised, pre¬ 
suppose a degree of spirituality which has disappeared long ago 
ha the vast rnajority of men. Buddhis m , on the other hand, 
poses a total problem, without any loopholes. As someone 
rightiy said, it is "bo milk for babies nor does it provide 
meta^ysical feasts for lovers of inteUectual speculation.” It 
states: " Man, this is what you have become and this is w^t 
your experience has become. Know it. There is a Way which 
leads beyond. This is its direction, these are its milestones, 
these are the means for following it. It rests with you to discover 
your true vocation and to measure your strength." " Do not 
persuade, do not dissuade; knowing persuasion, knowing 
dissuasion, neither persuade, not dissaude, expound only reality " 
—we have already seen that this is the fundamental precejft of 
the Awakened Ones. 

Thus, in describing the historical place of Buddhism, we have 
also explained the last of the reasons we adopted to justify the 
choice of Buddhism as a basis for a study of a complete and virile 
ascesis, formulated with regard to the cycle which includes also 
contemporary mao. 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE DEMON OF DIALECTICS 

T he prernise from which the Buddhist Doctrine of Awaken¬ 
ing starts is the destruction of the demon of dialectics, the 
renunciation of the various constructions of thought, of specula- * 
tion, which is simply an expression of opinion, of the profusbn 
of theories, which are projections of a fundamental restlessness 
and in which a mind that has not yet found in itself iU own 
principle seeks for support. 

This applies not only to cosnioI<^cal speculation, but also to 
problems concerned with man, his nature and destiny, and even 
to any conceptual determination of the ultimate aim of asceticism. 

" Have I ever existed in past epochs ? Or have I never existed ? 
What was I in past epochs ? And how did I come to be what 
I was ? Shall I exist in future epochs ? Or shall 1 not exist ? 
What shall I be in ftiture epochs ? And how sh^ I become 
what I shall be ? And even the present fills [the common man] 
with doubts : Do 1 Indeed exist ? Or do I not exist } ■ What 
am I ? And how am I ? This being here, whence has it really 
come ? And whither will it go ? ” All these for Buddhism 
are but “ vain thoughts “ This is called the blind alley of 
opinions, the gorge of opinions, the bramble of opinions, the 
thicket of opinions, the net of opinions," caught up and lost in 
which " the ignorant worldling cannot free himself from birth, 
decay and death."* And again: " ‘ I am ' is an opinion; ‘ I 
am this' is an opimon; ‘ I shall be ' is an opinion; ‘ I shall 
not be' is an opinion; ' I ^ball be in the worlds of [pure] form ' 
is an opinion; ' I shall be in the worlds free from form' is an 
opinion; ' Conscious, I ^h^l l be' is an opinion; ’ Unconsaous, 

I shall be ' is an opinion; ‘ Neither conscious nor unconscious, 

I sha ll be' is an opinion. Opinion, 0 disciples, is a disease; 
^MaffKTi: xxxvni. 
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opinion is a tumour; opinion is a sore. He win has overcome 
sJl opinion. O disciples, is called a saint, one who knows."* 

It is the same with the cosmological order: “ * The world is 
eternal‘ The world is not eternal ' The world is finite ‘The 
world is infinite ' The liie-principle and the body are the same 
' The life-principle is one thing, the body another‘ The Accom¬ 
plished One is after death ‘ The Accomplished One is not after 
death ‘ The Accomplished One both is and is not after death 
' The Accomplished One neither is nor is not after death' 
—this is a blind alley of opinions, a thicket of ojMHwns, a wod 
of opinions, a tan^e of opinions, a labyrinth of opinions, painful, 
desperate, tortuons. not leading to detachment, not leadii^ to 
progress, not leading to vision, not leading to awakening, not 
Leading to extinction."* The doctrine of the Accomplished Ones 
is described as that wtuch "destroys to the foundations every 
attachment to and satisfaction in false theories, dogmas and 
systems " and which therefore cuts off both fear and hope.* The 
reply to the question asked of the Buddha: " Perhaps Lord 
Gotama [this is the Prince Siddhattha's family name] has some 
opinion ? " is categorical: " Opinion: that is remote feom the 
Accomplished One. The Accomplished One has seen."* 

This reply indicates the fundamental point. It is not that 
Buddhism intended to exclude the po^bility of obtaining some 
answer to these problems—for by doii^ so it would fail into 
contradiction, since the texts ofler, where necessary, fairly precise 
teachings with regard to certain of them. It has, rather, wished 
to oppose the demon of dialectics, and has rejected every " truth ” 
which is based only on discursive intellect— viiakka —and which 
can only have the value of " opinion ", of Wf*. It keejJS its 
distance from " reasoned and disputers " for they " can reason 
well and reason badly, they can say thus and they can also say 
otherwise and they deal with theories that are only their own 
excogitations. And the the " take away all of 

the Buddhist ascesis is by no means a sacrificium inUUedus in 
favour of faith, as m some forms of .Christian mysticism. It is. 
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rather, a preliminary catharsis, an opui p%^^3iioni% justi£ed by 
a superior type or criterion of certain^, which is rooted in an 
actual knowledge, acquired—as .in the early Vedic tradition— 
by immediate vision. It is a criterion of dir^ experience. 
Chice “ cut off from faith, from inclinations, from hearsay, from 
scholastic arguments, from ratiocinations and from reasoning, 
from pleasure in speculation ”, the same criterion serves the 
Buddha when deddii^ the existence or non-existence of a thing, 
as it serves a man who judges the existence of pleasure, pain or 
delusion on the basis of having himself experienced these states.’ 
Besides, much knowledge, discuirive knpwledge that is, leaves 
an individusil as he is: it does not contribute at all to the removal 
of the “triple bond”, necessary to advance towards superior 
knowledge.* Already master in fact of “ deep psychologythe 
Buddha recognised that vain speculation, and the posing of 
numberless problems reflect a state of restlessness and anguish, 
that is, the very state which must first be put behind him by 
one going aloi^ the “ path of the ”. That is why, in the 
parable of the hunter,* the inclination of a disciple at a certain 
point in bis development to set himself the usual problems 
concerning the soul and the world i$ considered as a step back¬ 
wards : it is one of the baits laid down by the Enemy and any 
man who feeds on it falls back into his power. 

To know by seeing, to become cognition, to become truth, 
to become vision "—this is the ideal: knowing-seeing in conform¬ 
ity to x^i^ty—yaiha^huia-iid9}a-iaisfina : direct intellectual 
intuition, far beyond all discussion and clo'sely bound up with 
ascetic realisation. " Recognising the poverty of philosophical 
opinions, not adhering to any of them, seeking the truth, / 

A recurring passage in the PSii canon is; “ He [the Accomplished 
One] shows this world with its angels, its good and bad spirits, 
its ranks of ascetics and Brahmans, of gods and men, after be 
himself has known and apprehended it,” etc. There are even 
more radical expressions. “ I affirm “—says Prince Siddbattha^ 
—" that I can expound the law concerning this or that region 
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in such A maim«r that he who acts in conformity therewith wil] 
recognise the existing as existing an4 the not-existii^ as sot- 
existing, the vulgar as vulgar and the noble as noble, the superable 
as superable and the insuperable as insuperable, the possible as 
possible and the impossible as impossible; that he will know, 
understand and apprehend this exactly as it is to be known, 
understood and apprehended. Tht supretfu fwm oj knowUdgt 
4$ knowUigt to reality. A higher and more sublime 

knowledge does not exist, I say." And again: " ‘A perfect 
Awakened One you call yourself, it is true; but these things 
you have not known'; that an ascetic or a Brahman, a god 
or a demon, BrahxnS or anyone else in the world can thus accuse 
me justly, this possibility "—says Prince Siddhattha—" does not 
exist.The wise man, the Ariya, is not a follower of systems, 
he does not recogi^ dogmas, and having penetrated the opinions 
current amongst the people and being indiflerent in face of 
• speculation, he leaves it to others, he remains calm amongst the 
agitated, he does not take part in the verbal battles of those 
who maintain: " This only is the truth." he does not consider 
himself equal to others, nor superior, nor inferior.** In the 
canonical texts, after a descriptiori of the morass of contemporary 
philosophical opinions, we meet with this passage: "The 
Accomplished One knows other things well beyond [such specula¬ 
tions] and having such knowledge he does not become proud, 
he remains impassive, be realises in his mind the path which 
leads beyond. . . . There are, 0 disciples, other things, profound 
things, things difficult to apprehend, hard to und^and, but 
which beget calm; joyful things, things not to he grasped simply 
by discursive thought, which only the wise man* can 

understand. These thin g s are expounded by the Accomplished 
One, after he himself has known them, afUr he himself has seen 

We already know that the title Buddha, given to Prince 
Siddhattha and then extended to all those who have followed his 
path, means " awakened ", It takes us to the same point, to 
the same criterion of certainty. The doctrine of the Ariya is 

*• Ancat. TV. 6 : Jtfay*., XII. 
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called “ beyond ima^ation ” ,*** not susceptible of assimilation 
by any process of ratiocination. The term oiakttdvacara often 
recurs, a term which means just that which cannot be apprehended 
by logic. Instead the doctrine is presented in an " awalcening " 
and as an " awahening One can see at once the correspondence 
between this mode of knowing and Plato's view of anamnesis, 
" rerainiacenceor “recollection" overcoming the state of 
obEvionr exactly as Buddhism aims to overcome the state 
' produced by the Ssawi, by the " intoxicants ", by the manias, 
by the fever. These terms, reminiscence, awakening, however, 
should not represent more than the manner in which know¬ 
ledge appears, than recognition and appraisal of something 
as directly evident, like a man who remembers or who wakes 
and sees something. This is the reason for the recurrence 
in later Buddhist, literature of the term sphofa, which has a 
siiniJar meaning: it is knowledge manifested as in an un¬ 
veiling—as if an eye, after undergoing an operation, were to 
re-open and see. Dkamma-Cakkhu^ the “ eye of truth ” or of 
“ reality ", cahkkumani, " to be gifted with the eye " are normal 
Buddhist expressions, just as the technical tenn for “ conversion " 
is: “his eye of truth opened." Where the Buddha speaks of 
bis own experiences we often find references to the pure presenta¬ 
tion of knowledge, either directly or “in similes never before 
heard or thoi^ht of ”.*• Here is another UUmoHo of the texts ; 
“As something never heard of before, vision arose in me, know¬ 
ledge arose in roe, intuition arose-in me, wisdom arose in me, 
l^ht arose in me" this is called “ the true excellence, 
conforming with the Ariya quality, of knowledge This recalls 
the qualities of the of the Olympian mind, a mind which, 
according U the most ancient Aiyo-H^enic tradition, is strictly 
related to “ being ” and which is manifested in a “ knowledge 
by seeing ” : the is proof against deception, is “ firm and 
tranquil as a mirror, it discovers everything without seeldog, or 
rather, everything discovers itself in it ”, whereas the Titanic 
spirit is “ restless, inventive and always in search of something, 
cunning and curious'V* Vision conceived as “transparency" 
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is the Buddhist ideal: " as one.sees through limpid water, the 
sand, the gravel and the colour of the pebbles, simply by reason 
of its transparency, so one who seeks the path of libation must 
have just such a limpid mind.''** The image which illustrates 
the manner in which an ascetic apprehends the four truths of 
the AriyA is this: “If at the edge of an alpine lake of dear, 
transparent and pure water there were to stand a man with keen 
M gh t looking at the shells and shellfish, at the gravel and the sand 
and the fish, watching how they swim and how they rest; this 
thoi^t would come to him: ‘ This alpine lake is clear, trans¬ 
parent and pure; J see the shells and shellhsh, the gravel, the 
sand and the fish, how they swim and restIn this same 
manner an ascetic apprehends “ in confoimity with truth ” the 
supreme object of the doctrine-*® The fonnula “in conformity 
with truth” cr “with T^2^iy"—yaih2bhuUtm —is a recurrent 
theme in the texts, like the attributes, “ eye of the world “, or 
“become eye”, or “become knowl&^e ”, of the Awakened 
Ones. 

This is naturally an achievement only through a gradual 
process. “As an ocean deepens gradually, declines gradually, 
shelves gradually without sudden precipices, so in this law and 
discipline there is a gradual training, a gradual action, a gradual 
unfolding, and no sudden apprehension of supreme knowledge.”** 
Again: “ One can not, I say, attain supreme knowledge ail at 
once; only by a gradual training, a gradual action, a gradual 
unfolding, does one attain perfect knowledge. In what manner ? 
A man comes, moved by confidence; having come, he 
joins (the Order of the Ariya]-. having joined, he listens;, 
listening, he receives the doctrine; having received-' the 
doctrine, be remembers it; he examines the^ sense of 
the things remembered; from examining the sense, the 
things are approved of; havii^ approved, desire is bom; ho 
ponders; pondering, be eagerly trains himself; and eagerly 
training himself, he meotally realises the highest truth itself and, 
penetrating it by means of wisdom, he s«s.”** These are the 
milestones of the development. It is hardly worth sa3nng that 
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the pta dng of *' confidence " at the beginning of the series does 
not signify a fall^ back into “ belief " : in the first place, the 
texts alsvays consider that confidence is prompted by tbe inspiring 
stature and the example of a master;® in the second place, 
as we can see clearly from the development of the series, it is 
a matter of a provisional admission <mly; the real adherence 
comes when, with examination and practice, the faculty of direct 
apprehension, of intellectuaJ intuition, absolutely independent of 
its antecedents, has become possible. Therefore it is said: 

He who cannot strenuously train hunself, cannot achieve 
truth; through strenuous training (an ascetio) achieves truth: 
therefore strenuous training is the most important thing for the 
achieving of truth."** 

Naturally, there is here an implicit assumption, which we shall 
discuss before long in detail, an assumption, that is to say, that 
the men to whom the doctrine was directed were not entirely 
in tbe state of brute beasts; that they recognised, not as an 
intehectual opinion, hut through a natural and innate sense, tbe 
existence of a reality superior to that of the senses. For the 
"common man ", one who thinks in his heart: "There is no 
giving, no offering, no alms, there is no result of good and bad 
actions, there is no this world, there is no other world, there is 
no spiritual rebirth, there are not in the world ascetics or 
Brahmans who are perfect and fulfilled and who, having with 
their own understanding comprehended, and realised this world 
and the other world, make known their knowledge "—for such 
the doctrine was not considered to have been expounded, since 
they lack the elementary quality of " confidence " which defines 
the noble son" and which is the first member of the series 
we have m en tioned. Sneb men, according to an apt textual 
illustration,** are as " arrows shot by n^ht ". 

As for the pre-eminence accorded, in a pragmatistic and anti- 
intellectualistic spirit, to action in the Doctrine of Awakening, 
we quote another Buddhist simile. A man struck by a poisoned 
arrow, for whom his friends and companions wish to fetch a sor- 
geoD, refuses to have the arrow extracted before learning who 

*• MajjK XCV. 
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struck him, what his name might be, who his people are, what his 
appearance, if his bow was great or small, of what wood it was 
made, with what it was strung, and so on. Ttus man would 
not succeed in learning enough to satisfy him before he died. 
Just so—says the text*“-^ould a man b^ve who followed the 
Sublime One only on the condition that the latter gave him 
answers to various speculative problems, tellii^ him if the world 
was eternal or not, if body and the life-principle are distinct or 
not, what happens to the Accomplished One after death, and so 
on. None of this—says the Buddha—has been explained by me. 
"And why has it not been explained by me ? Because this is 
not salutary, it is not truly ascetic, it does not lead to disg^, 
it does not lead to detachment, it does not lead to dispassion, 
it does not lead to calmness, it does not lead to contemplation, 
it does not lead to awakening, it does not lead to extinction: 
therefore has this not been explained by me."*’ 

In the opposii^ theories regarding the world and regarc^ 
man, characteristically reminiscent of the Kantian antinomies, 
either one opposite or the other might be true. One thing is 
certain, however : the slate in which man actually finds himself, 
and the possibility of his training himself, during his lifetime, 
to achieve the destruction of this state.** 



V 


THE FLAME AND SAHSARIC CONSCIOUSNESS 

I N order to understand the Buddhist teaching we must start 
from the idea that to the man it had in mind the alma brakman. 
the immortal and immutable “ 1" identical with the supreme 
essence of the universe, would not be a concept ” conforming to 
reality "-yalha-bhuiafh—'bsised, that is to say, on the actual 
evidence of experience, but, rather, that it would be only a 
speculation, a creation of philosophy or theology. The Doctrine 
of Awakening aims at being entirely realistic. From the realistic 
point of view, the immediate evidence for such a man is what 
we have already called “ saihs&ric consciousness Buddhism 
proceeds to anMyse this conscioiosness and to determine the 
" truth " corresponding to it, summarised in the theory of univer¬ 
sal impermanence and insubstantiajity {^naita). 

In previous speculation, the first teim of the binomial dima- 
that is, the immutable, transcendent "I" and the 
current of becoming—stood in the foreground. In the teaching 
which serves as the point of departure for the Buddhist ascesis 
emphasis is placed instead almost exclusively on the second term, 
soTHsara, and the consciousness associated with it. This second 
tenn, however, is considered in all those aspects of con^gency, 
relativity and irrationality that can only proceed from a com¬ 
parison with the metaph3'sical reality already directly intuited. 
This reality itself remains therefore tadtiy presupposed, even 
if, for praotical reasons, it is not mentioned in the argument. 

The world of ‘*becomiog'’ is thus, in a manner of speaking, 
the truth Buddhism uses from the start. In the becoming 
nothing remains identical, there is nothing substantial, and 
nothing permanent. It«is the becoming of ejcperience 
itself, consuming itself in its own momentary content. 
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Ceaseless and it is also conceived as nothing mote than 

a succession of states which give place one to another according 
to an impersonal law, as in an eternal circle. We can here see an 
exact parallel of the Hellenic concept of the "cycle of generation " 
kukXos >Wcr«a>j and the " wheel of necessity " wJkAoj t^s 

Hie Buddhist term designating a parlicolar reality or individual 
life or phenomenon is khandha or satUSna. Khandha literally 
means a group, a heap“to be understood as a bundle or aggrega¬ 
tion—and santim means cuirent. In the flux of becoming there 
form vortices or currents of psycho-physical elements and of 
allied States—called iAommd—which persist as long as the condi¬ 
tions and the force remain which have made them come together 
and pile up. After this they dissolve and, in their becoming 
liey fcwin similar conglomerations elsewhere, no less 
contingent than the preceding ones. Thus it is said: "All the 
elements oi exbtence are transitory "—"All things are without 
individuality or substance—sa6l)« dhammd anaUd '#»."> The 
law oi samsaric consciousness is expressed by this formula r 
idam a#«a vS attaniyena vd H —void of " I ” or of 
anything that resembles "I", void of substance. Another 
expression: everything is " compounded —“com¬ 

pounded" being the equivalent here of "conditioned".* In 
safhsdra there are only conditioned states of existence and 
consciousness. 

This view is valid both for external and internal experience. 
We must emphasise that the dhammd, the prima37 elements of 
existence, are considered by Buddhism—and particularly its ^er 
forms—to be simple contents of conscionsness, and not abstract 
explanatory principles created by thought, as, for example, the 
atoms of the andent schools of physics. Thus we shall find that 
the doctrine of anaUd, of unsubstantiaJity, when applied to exter¬ 
nal experience will tend more and more towards pore empiricism. 
As the external world directly appears, so it is. We should not 
say “this object has this form, this colour, this taste, etc ", 
but: “this object is this form, this cobur, this taste, etc."— 
there is nothing behind sensiWe evidence to which it must be 

» Dhammapade, S77, 279. * 
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referred.* As we would say in modem tenns, there only exists 
and is real the conlinuufn of lived experience. 

Tbe same point of view is adopted with coherence—we might 
even say, with surgical directness—towards internal and personal 
experience. As the legitimacy of speaking “ in conformity with 
reality " of a peimanent substance behind individual phenomena 
.—and even behind all nature, as the Brahmanical theory had it 
—is contested by Buddhism, so it challenges the idea of a substan¬ 
tial, immortal and unchangeable principle of the person, such as 
the aifnd of the Ufianishad. Even the person——is 
khandha and safddna, an aggregate and a current of elements 
and of impermanent, " compounded and conditioned states. 
It is also sfinAhaia. Its unity and reality are purely nominal, 
at the most “ functionalIt is said: as the word waggon 
is used when the various parts of a waggon axe found together, 
so when the various elements making up human individuality 
are present, we speak of a " person "As the joiruj^ together 
of the various parts makes up the concept of a vraggon, so the 
aggregation or series of states gives name to a living being."* 
The waggon is a functional unity of elements, not a substance ; 
so with the person and the *' mind " in the same way the 
words ' living being ' and ‘ I ’ are only a v/ay of speaking of the 
fivefold stem of attachment When the conditions which have 
determined the combination of elements and states in that stem 
are no longer effective, the person as such—that is, as the particu¬ 
lar person—dissolves. But even while he endures, the person 
is not a "being" but a flowing, a "current'' (sanUna) or rather 
a secHon of a " currentsince saftiina is thought of as 
something which is neither started by birth nor interrupted by 
death-* 

The positive basis of this view—^ot very encouraging for our 
everyday " spiritualists "---is that the only consciousness of which 
the overwhelming majority of modem men can speak truthfully. 
yeUhi-bhiUath. is *' become " and " formed" consdousness : 

* Cr. T. Stehtfbatsky. Tlt4 Central 0/ SvdHiism, Lofidon, 1925, 
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conscionsness detennined and conditioned hy c6Dteiit, which 
are, however, impermanent. Consciousness and perception are 
inseparahle: *' these two thii^ are joined, not separate, and it is 
impossible to dissociate them so as to difierentiate between them: 
since of what one has a perception of that one is consdous and 
that of which one is consdous, of that one has a perception,”’ As 
it is meanij^less to talk of fire in general, since a fire is only of logs, 
or dung, or faggots, or grass, and so on. so we cannot talk of 
consciousness in general, but only of a consciousness that is visual, 
or aural, or olfactive, or gustative, or tactile or mental—according 
to the case in question.* "Throi^h the eye, the object and 
visual consdousness, sight originates; so for hearing, so for 
smelling, taste and touch ; and so through the mind and mental 
states,'thought originates. These sensory states, then, deri^ 
their origins from other causes and can claim no substantial 
beginning/'* “It is in relation to body that the idea ‘ I am ' 
arises, and not otherwise. And similarly with feeling, perception, 
the formations, and consciousness—in relation to such causes the 
idea ‘ I am' arises, and not otherwise ”; bat these causes arc, 
however, iiopennanent.’* Looking at thii^ in this manner, it 
becomes quite evident that the idea of an dttna, of a substantia 
unconditioned I'' cannot be accepted. Consciousness is thus 
" void of' I : since consciousness always arises in the presence 
of any sensory or psychic content." More generally, the real 
” I ” experienced by everyone, not the theoretical "I ’’ of the 
philosophers, is conditioned by "name-and-form'This 
expresion, taken by Buddhism from the Vedic tradition, desig¬ 
nates the psycho-physical individual: ” that part of this aggre¬ 
gate, which is gross and material”—it is said“—“ is form; 
that part which is subtle and mental is name”, and between 
the one and the other there is an interdependent relation* 
ship. Bound to ”name-and-form”, the "soul” follows its 
fated chaises, and for this reason as we shaE see, anguish and 
trepidation belong to the deepest stratum of every human and, 
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more generally, samsiric Hie.** Finally, individual consciousness 
and “ nam^and-form" condition each other. One cannot 
stand without the other as, according to a textual simile, two 
planks cannot stand without one leaning against the other. This 
is the same as saying that person is considered as a " functional '* 
whole to which the becoming is not accidental but is his very 
substance. One state en^ and another begins: and the 
succession is such that it is almost possible to say that nothing 
precedes and nothing follows.”** 

All this can be considered as a general introduction to the theory 
of the ” four truths of the Ariyd "-^caUSri ariya-saccani —and of 
“conditioned genesisThe view of un¬ 
substantiality, as ^eady discussed, does not go beyond a 
pbenomenalikic consideration of the inward and outward world. 
To go further, we must adopt a different point of view in order 
to discover—in terms of direct experience—the deeper meaning 
and the law of th« dowing, of this succession of states. The 
drat two truths of the Ariya corresponding to the terms dukkha 
and tai^a, then appear. 

Already at this point of our investigations we have to undertake 
the task of separating the core of the Buddhist teaching from 
its accessory elements and from its popular adaptations; and, 
furthermore, we have to contend with a terminology whose precise 
significance is extremely difficult to fonnulate in Western lang¬ 
uages, particularly as the meaning of a term often changes even 
in the course of a single text. While the terms of modem Western 
languages have strictly precise meanings, due to their being based 
for the most part on verbal and conceptual abstractions, the 
tends of ludo-Aiyan languages have, on the other hand, essentially 
variable meanings as they have to express the richness of direct 
experience. 

The term dukkha is frequently translated as “ pain ”, -sdience 
the stereotyped notion that the essence of Buddhist teaching is 
simply that the world is pain. But this is the most popular and, 
we might almost say, profane interpretation of the Buddhist 
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doctrine. It is quite true that dukkha in the texts also r^rs to 
such things as growing old, being ill, undergoing what one wishes 
to avoid and being deprived of what one desires, and so on; all 
of which can in general be considered as pain or suffering. Yet, 
for example, the idea that birth itself is dukhha should make us 
pause, and particularly as the same term refers to non^human, 
" celestial “ or " divine " states of consciousness which certainly 
cannot be considered as subject to “ pain ” in the ordinary sense 
of the word. The deeper, doctrinal and non-popular significance 
of the term dxtkkha is a state of agitation, of restlessness or of 
" commotion rather than "suffering”. We can, now, 
describe it as the lived counterpart of what is expressed in the 
theory of universal impermanence and unsubstanti^ty, of anicca 
and of amtla. And it is for this reason that, in the texts, dukkha, 
anieca and andtU when they do not actually appear as synonyms,^* 
are alwavs found in close relationship. This interpretation is 
conhnned if we consider duMMka in the light of its opposite, that 
is, of the states of " liberation ": dukkita now appears as the 
antithesis of uashakable calm, which is superior not only to 
pain, but also to pleasure ; as the opposite of the ” incomparable 
safety ”, the state in which there is no more " restless wandering 
no more " coming and going ”, and where fear and anguish are* 
destroyed. In order really to imderstand the implications of 
dukkhA, the first truth of the Ariya. and therefore to grasp the 
significance of saihsaric existence, we must associate the 
notion of "anguish” with that of "commotion ” and " agita¬ 
tion The Buddha saw in the world: "A race which trembles ” 
^men trembling, attached to their persons, " like fish in a stream 
that is almost dry " This world is fallen into agitatiorf ” is 
the thought that came to him whilst he was still striving to achieve 
illumination,*" " in truth, world has been overcome by 
agitation. We axe bom, we die, we pass away from one state, 
we arise in another. And from this sorrow, from this decay and 
death, no one knows ,the escape ”.** Therefore it is a question 

. ** Cl. Steberbats^. C^nJral tie., eii. p. 4S. 
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o£ somethinf far deeper arid laifer than anything the usual 
DCptioD of pain can designate. 

We now come to the second truth of the Ariya which deals 
with sanmdaya, that is, with ongin. From what does this 
experience of ours, which manifests itself as dukMha, as agitation, 
as anguished becomii^, origiiiate, from where does it draw 
nourishment and what maintains it ? The answer is (Skr. 
ifshna) that is to say, craving or thint: " thirst for life for ever 
renewing itself, which, when it is joined to the pleasure of 
satisfaction and gratifies itself here and there, is thirst for sensual 
pleasure, thirst for existence, thirst for becoming." Ihis is the 
central force of saxhsaiic existence, this is the principle which 
determines the anaHA, that is, the aon*aseity of any thing and of 
any life whatsoever and which endows all life with alteration and 
death. Thirst, craving, burning, according to the Buddhist 
teaching, stand not only at the root of all states of mind, but 
also of experience in general, of the forms of feeling, of perception 
and of observation that axe most nearly considered to be neutral 
and mechanical. Thus we get the suggestive symbolism of the 
" burmog world" The whole world is in ^mes, the whole 
world is consumed by fire, the whole world trembles."*® "All is 
in flames. And what is the all that is in flames ? The eye is 
burning, what is visible is burning, consciousness of the visible 
is burmng, contact of the eye with what is visible is burning, 
the feeling—be it pleasure or pain, or neither pain nor jfleasure 
—which arises from the contact with what is visible is burning, 
And with what is it buming ? With the fire of desire, with the 
fire of aversion, with the fire of delusion *'—and the same theme 
is repeated separately for wh at is heard, for what is lasted, touched 
and smelt, and for what is thought ;** and again there is the 
same theme for the ^ticakkhandhd, the fivefold stem of the 
personality: luateriaUty, feeling, perception, the formations, 
consciousness.** This flame burns not only in desire, aversion 
and delurion, but also in birth and death, in decay, in every 
kind of pain and sofiering.** 

Such is the second truth of the Ariya, the truth about" origin 

*• Saihyuit.. I, i}3. 

«* MaJtiMgga (Vtnaya). 1. xsi, ; Samyuil. XXXV, as, 

Saihyua.. XXII. 6i, 

•» SaAytUl,. XXXV, aS: Mafiivoffa (ViiL), I, xxi, 
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To understand it we must go beyond the most superficial plane 
of consciousness : since although everyone will probably concede 
that desire is the root of a large number of human actions, 
practically none will ever understand intuitively that it is the 
substance of his own bodily form, the root of his very individuality, 
the base of his every experience, even of that of a colour or a 
sound, to which he is indifferent. This holds good to a certain 
extent for the first truth also, since it is most improbable that 
everyone will undentand that beneath his joy lies dMkkha, that 
is, agitation, suffering and restlessness. The fact is that these 
two truths are already, in a certain measure, related to the “ other 
shore ”, being directly evident only to those who have already 
crossed over and can comprehend objectively and fuUy the nature 
of the state in which they previously found themselves.** In 
this particular connexion the texts provide an illuminating 
simile, that of the leper. Those who, “ driven by desire, con- 
sumed by the thirst of desire, burned by the fever of desire, 
delight in desire”, are like those lepers, their bodies covered 
with sores, ulcerated, eaten by worms, who. in scratching their 
sores and scorching their limbs, feel a morbid delight. But one 
who frees himself from leprosy, feels cured, healthy and indepen¬ 
dent, ” master of where he would go '*; this man would then 
understand ” according to reality " the morbid delight of the 
leper, and should anyone attempt to drag him by force towards 
the fire in which he formerly found delight, be would struggle 
in ever^? manner possible to withdraw his body.** 

Apart from this, the symbolism of the flame and' of the fim 
is enough to help us to understand approximately the law of 
conditioned existence and of becoming as ” craving ” or “ thirfit 
Besides, let us take as an illustration physical thirk or, in general, 
nourishment. Instinct induces an organism to satisfy itself by 
assimilating and consuming something for maintenance. Main¬ 
tenance, however, implies that there is later a fresh feeling of 
hunger or thirst, because of the law of the organism that has 
been strengthened through the very satisfaction of the need. 

** In Mtwh.. LXXX it is. Is f&ct, oxpUcltlj stated tbftt o&Iy those who 
have snivel s.t the goal, beve laid aside the burden, have done tvhat was to 
be done, and ^o have treed themselves irom the ot existence, can 

enderstand what craving and thirst ior eravine ara 
DXXV. 
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It i$ stated thus u the Gospels: "Whosoever drinketb 
oi this water shall thirst again. But whosoever drmketh 
of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst; 
hut^the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well 
of water springing ap into everlastii^ life.”** Still more appro¬ 
priate is the symbolism of the flame and of the processes of 
combustion. We owe to Dahlke an account of it that allows us 
to penetrate into the secret of saihsaric life. Having likened 
craving to a fire, every living being appears, not as an "I ”, 
hat as a process of combustion since, at the level on which we 
are talking, we cannot say that a being has craving, but rather 
that he himself is craving, There is then—latent in evciyone 
—a will to bum, to become a flame consuming some particular 
material. The fuel stimulates this will and starts the Are in a 
process of combustion which, however, results in a greater degree 
of heat, that is, in a fresh will to bum. thus starting a new 
combustion, and so on, endlessly. From this point of view it is 
a process that generates and ^sustains itself; and ^at each instant 
the flame represents a particular degree of heat which, as such, 
is the potentiality for a new combustion as soon as contact is 
made with some fresh inflammable material.*’ In this way the 
text we have been following considers every contact, every 
perception, vision or thought as a species of " burning The 
Are is the craving that the will induces towards this or that 
contact, in which it spreads and sharpens itself, feeding itself, 
in a manner of speaking, on itself and provoking itself in the very 
act of satisfaction and of consuming its fuel. The " I ” as 
saniaTta. or " current ”, is none other than the continuity of this 
Are d^bich dies down and smoulders amongst the ashes when the 
supply of material grows short, yet ready to blase forth at every 
fresh contact. The process of saihstrlc life Is thought of as a 
flame attached to burning material or rather as a flame which is 
itself its own material. The contacts develop through attach¬ 
ment, updddna. This occurs above all in the fivefold stem which 
makes up the person in general: materiality, feeling, perception, 
formations, individuated consciousness. Burning potentially In 

** Join, IV, 

ti D4hlke. aU WtUAnsiitauunf. sit, pp. i,<hj 7 ; (tninslat«d «4 

Buddhism and Soisnss, sU.. pp. 47'S6); BiZidkitmus als Rtiifion vnd Moral, 
sU.. pp. I os sSif. 
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this sfem, thirst develops in each one of its five parts through 
the series of contacts furnished by the outside worid; the world 
itself appears to the will to bum and to be burang as a kind 
of varied fuel, a fuel which incites greater combustion in propor¬ 
tion to the delusive satisfaction it aflords this will. The theory 
of anaUa. of “ not*I ", thus has this meaning : the " I " does not 
exist outside the process of burning, it is this very process—were 
a halt really made, the "I", the illusion of being " I" would 
collapse. Here, then, is the reason for the anguish and for the 
primordial “ agitation " of which we have already spoken, here 
is the profound source of the " triple fire of sensuality, of hate 
and of delusion " and of the will which “ causes the search for 
other worlds The safiisaric " I " has its foundation in craving, 
without which it would collapse.” Even in suffering and in pain 
there works a variety of this profound fire, of the wiE of 
conditioned beings for existence, which involves a fundamental 
abdication. 

On this basis the Buddhist theory of samsara has been able 
to develop as far as the theory of " insUntaneousness" or 
" instantaneous existence ”, hhafyi. li existence and the sense 
of " I" are conditioned by contacts, this existence must resolve 
itself into the point series of these same contacts. In this sense, 
strictly speaking, life is instantaneous, just as, in the Buddhist 
image oh the wheel of a waggon whose movement is continuous, 
but which, moving or at rest, touches the ground at only one 
point. " In the same way the life of beings has only the duration 
of a thought: the being of the past moment has lived, but does 
not live and will not live ; the being of the future moment will 
live, but does not five and has not lived; the being of the present 
moment lives, but has not lived and will not live.”** 

This is the coup dt grAc£ delivered to the Brahmanical theory 
of Sima. And even if we ignore the later and more extreme 
expressions of the theory of ” instantaneous existence ”, however 
coherent, this way of thinking is enoi^h to destroy the theory of 
reincarnation which we considered to be largely in Hinduism the 
effect of foreign infiuences. In fact, we have already seen that the 

>1 Tliiu in Angtitt. V, ee be wbo dtttroy» tai^. cr&vinf, is celled '* he wbe 
deetroTS the nppi>rt 

*• VIII {W., ijo). 
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pteoccupation with luiowledgfi of wbat one was and of wbat one 
will be beyond this bfe is consideied by the Buddha to be an 
opiiui^ and a rambling which is a disease, a thorn, a sore, a 
forest, a tumoni, a labyrinth. In any case, the idea that " tl^ 
consciousness persists unchangeable through the cycle of changing 
existences " is expressly stated to be *' f^e opinion, not spoken 
of by the Buddha", the idea of "a fool",’^ a judguieot in which 
the Order of disciples, after questioning by Prince Siddhattha, 
agrees.*^ The tundamental argument here is that H is impossible 
in practice to refer the i>ossibility of having already esdsted to 
any evidence of consdousuess,’* and in th|e second place, that 
"the nature of consciousness is conditioned'’**-“Conditioned 
above all by " name-and-foim " ; a real continuity of conscious¬ 
ness is inconceivable where " name-and'ionn" is liable to 
change, where new khandha, new and different psycho-physical 
aggregates may be produced in the current. In fact, " it is not 
the same name-and-form that re-aiises "-*♦ When, with the 
cessation of a life. " Dame*and*form ", that- is to say individual¬ 
ity. ceases, it does not go on to exist elsewhere as the same 
aggregate. We must imagine it, rather, as the sound of a lute 
which comes into being without ever having existed elsewhere 
and which does not pass on to another place when the musician 
has ceased playing.^' A continuity does indeed exist, but it is 
impersonal, it is the continuity of craving, of the "current", of the 
will to bum in order to be; when this force has exhausted, like fuel, 
one life it leaps like a flame to attach itself to another stem and to 
blate forth in it- According to one text,** it remains in the inter- 

•* xxxvm, 

" Mavh , xxxvin. 

» w«VA., a. 

•• Mgjih., xxxvirL 

•• Miiln4apiMt9. 46. 

*» Vtiuddiimagia, XX Cf/.. rSO). To Tantric Buddbisn (pairs^na,), a 
b«^ aod A sceptn are the two sTinbolical objects used iA maficau openUoas. 
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for the £stae. so a new existence needs a rubrUACe," It is ssked, bowevu, 
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reply is r tbe wind itself. It is then ashed t when a being leaves one body 
and ari&ee in another, whet is the fuel ijulicated by the Lord Cotaua ? Tbe 
reply is : "In case, la truth, the fuel is tbe envin^ itself 
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mediate stages as a flame which consumes itself, that is, as pure 
calorific potential. Strictly speaking we should here refer to a con¬ 
tinuum from which both absolute diversity and absolute identity 
are excluded. A simile used in this connection is that of the flames 
of the three watches of the night: the torch of the first watch, 
which, when it is about to die out, %hts another torch, and this 
in its turn, lights a third. These three flames cannot be called 
either the same or different, One has lighted another, one has 
the fire of another, but they axe all different from each other, 
and the flame is in each case the flame (life, consaousness) of a 
different torch. Another ^ile is that of milk which turns into 
curd and then into butter, and then into cheese. We are dealing 
with the same substance, but any change state makes the use 
of the same name improper, and we cannot say that curd is milk 
or that butter is curd.*^ In changing the state—in having a 
different “ narne-and-form(philosophically we might say: a 
different ^ncipiwn individuationis) —it is well to change also 
the denomination. 

The only real continuity is a causal connection, a kind of 
impersonal heredity. The flame which, in a given being, is the 
life of that being, assumes in the course of that life a certain 
quality, a certain hahiius which will last and manifest itself 
in successive combustions, from this we derive the notion, 
of what are called the sanhhari (the formations) which correspond 
to the directions adopted by dears and which constitute one of 
the five groups of the personality; whilst for the general determin- 
mg law whereby this fundamental force gathers together its 
particular group of Shamma, or the elements, when manifesting 
itself, the Ufanishai term karma (in Pfili: ftamma) is used, 
especially in later Buddhist texts. Thus kamma is spoken of as 
a " matrix of beings ”—and the principle is formu¬ 
lated that “ according to the actions of a being, there arises fresh 
becoming; what one does causes one to become again, Re¬ 
become, contacts touch one [that is, the new process of combustion 
is started]. Beings, then, are the heiis of actions”.** From 
this kind of concept, however, we must not again presume 
the continuity of an Individual substratum, of an " I ”; we 


** MOindaptHka. 40>4i. 

*• Maish.. LVn. 
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should bear in mind, rather, the idea of a dame which moves 
from one branch (of a tree) to another and we should take into 
special account only the particular quality assumed by the hre 
in the one combustion which transfers itsell to the next. This 
is why there is no answer in the texts to the question: Is it the 
same individual who feels the effects of a preceding existence or 
is it ahother individual ? The only answer we can give is to 
refer to " conditioned genesis", that is, to the process which, in 
general, leads to saxhsaiic consciousness.** To the question: Is 
it the same name^and-fonn which arises in a new existence } 
the answer is: "It is not the same name*and'form which arises 
in the next existence; bat with this name-and-form good or 
bad actions are done, by means of which a new name-and-form 
arises in a future existence."*® The text concludes : " The effects 
arise in a series from which both absolute identity and absolute 
diversity are excluded, whence one cannot say if they are created 
by the same being or by something different."*^ More radically, 
we could give the illustration of the billiard bah which moves 
after receiving both force and direction from another billiard ball, 
distinct, of course, ffom the first one^had not this same animated 
world of ours already provided us with a perfect analogy in the 
phenomenon of generation anH biological heredity : for although 
distinct from his parent, in the new animal we tnd the life, the 
tendencies, the instincts and often even the blemishes of his 
forbears. 

However, we deem that one should t hink less of a linear 
continuity of individual existences, than of so many appearances 
of a sii^e stem of aaving. This, while in the process of 
combustion, ts every single life, every single individual; it is 
the desire which composes that life, that individual, but which at 
the same time transcends it and, after retumb^ to a latent state, 
moves on to emerge elsewhere, and to establish itself mainly 
according to the force and the direction which it has already 
given itself in its preceding life (or lives). 

>• Safhyuit.. XIL tj. *4. 

•* MUinJapaika. 46, 6 ^. Also in Sofhyuii.. XII. 37. when it is uid thst tbis 
body is eoavdvsd oeithar as one’s own, nor as someone else’s, but as deter' 
luud by a pncaoiog; action, that is, ^ the eiierxy prodsced by precediog 
aetiens, either maotal or phy^eaL 
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With this doctrine the compromise inherent in the Vpanishad 
concept—oscillating between truth relative to dtmd consciousness 
and truth relative to sajhsStiic consciousness—is overcome, and 
at the same time a severely realistic point of view is established, 
void of " idealisms " and of attenuations. The result is certainly 
not a consoling view. The Buddha, in a manner oi spealdng, 
by speeding up the rhythm has set forth what amounts to the 
limiting^form of the fall or regression, because it is only in this 
way that a total reaction can be provoked and the necessity for 
the ascesis demanded by the path of Awakening understood. 

Here it will be well to add the following consideration. We 
have already said that the first two truths of the Atiya, with 
particular reference to the doctrine of thirst and of fire, may not 
be directly evident to modem man. He may be able to nnder> 
stand them fully only In special or critical moments, because the 
life he normally leads is as if outside himself; half sleep-walking, 
he moves between psychological reflexes and images which hide 
from him the deepest and most fearful substance of existence. 
Only in particular circumstances is the veil of what is, funda¬ 
mentally. a providential illusion tom aside. For example, in ah 
moments of sudden danger: on the pobt of being threatened 
either by the vanishing of ground from under one's feet through 
the opening of a chasm or glacier crevasse, or in touching inadvert¬ 
ently a glowing coal or an electrified object, an instantaneous 
reaction takes place. This reaction does not proceed from the 
" will ", consciousness, nor from the “ I ", since this part follows 
only after the initial reaction is complete ; in the first moment 
it is preceded by something more profound, more rapid and 
more absolute. Daring extreme hunger, panic, fear, sensual 
craving, or extreme pain and terror the same force again shows 
itself—and he who can comprehend it directly in these moments 
likewise creates for himself the faculty of perceiving it gradually 
as the invisible substratum of all wal^g life. The subterranean 
roots of inclinations, faiths, atavisms, of invincible and irrational 
convictions, habits and character, all that lives as animality, as 
bfcdogical race, all the urges of the body—all this goes ba^ to 
the same principle. Compared with it, the " will of the ‘ I' " 
has, normally, a liberty equivalent to that of a dog tied to a 
fairly long chain which he does not notice until he has passed 
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& cert&in limit. li one goes beyond that limit, tbe profound 
force is not slow to awaken, either to supplant the " I ” or to 
mislead it, making it believe that it wills that which, in fact, 
the force itself wills. The wild force of imagination and of 
suggestion takes us to the same point; to that where according 
to the so-called law of " converse effort ”, one does something 
the more strongly the more one ” wiUs ” against it—as sleep 
eludes one the more one ” wills ” it, or as the suggestion that one 
will fall into an abyss will certainly cause one to fall il one “ wills ” 
against it. 

This force, which is connected with the emotive and irrational 
energies, gradually identifies itself as tbc very force which rules 
the profound functions of physical life, over which the ” will ”, 
the “ mind ” and the ” I ” have very little influence, to which 
they are external and on which they live parasitically, extracting 
the essential fluids yet without having to go down for (hem into 
the heart of the trunk. Thus one must ask oneself, ^Vhat, of 
this ”my ” body, can be justifiably thought of as subject to 
” my ” will ? Do " I ” will ” my ” breath or the mixtures of 
the digestive juices by which food is digested ? Do " I ” will 
my form, my flesh, or my being this man who is conditioned thus 
and TKxt otherwise } Can he who asks himself this not go on 
even further and ask himself: My ” will ” itself, my conscious¬ 
ness, my ” 1 "—do I will these, or ^ply is it that they are ? 

We shall see that the Doctrine of A\vakeniAg actually asks, 
questions of this kind. And he who is strong enough to force 
himself, in this sense, to go beyond illusicn, cannot help arriving 
at th^ disconcerting contusion : ” You are not life in yourself. 
You do not exist. You cannot say ' mine' of anything. You 
do not possess life—it is life that possesses yon. You suffer it. 
And the possibility of immortal survival of this phantom ' I' 
at the dissolution of the body is only a mirage, .since every¬ 
thing you that its correlation with body is essential 
to yon and a trauma, an indisposition, a fainting fit or any kind 
' of accident has a definite influence over all its faculties, how¬ 
ever * spiritual' and 'superior' they may be.” 

There are some who, at certain moments, are able to become 
detached from themselves, get beneath the surface, down into 
the dark depths of the force which rules their body, and where' 
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this force loses name and identity. They have the sensation of 
this force expanding and including “ I " and " aot-I ", pervading 
all nature, substantiating time, supporting myriads of beings as 
if they were drunk or haUucinated, re-establish^ itself in a 
thousand forms, irresistible, untamed, inexhaustible, ceaseless, 
limitless, burning with eternal insufficiency and hunger. He who 
reaches this fearful perception, like an abyss suddenly opening, 
grasps the mystery of sathsara and of saitisaric consciousness and 
understands and fully lives anaUd. the doctrine of non-aseity, 
of “ not-I The passage from purely individual consciousness to 
this samsSiic consciousness which includes indefimte possibilities 
of existence, both " infernal " and celestial—this, fundamentally, 
is the basis of the whole Doctrine of Awakening. We are not 
dealing here with a " philosophy'' but with an experience which, 
to tell the truth, is not the sole property of Buddhism, Traces 
and echoes of it are also to be found in other traditions, both 
Eastern and Western : in the West particularly in terms of secret 
knowledge and of initiatory experience. The theory of umversal 
pain, of life as pain, does not represent, in this respect, anything 
other than something completely external and, as we have already, 
said, profane. Where it has been widely diffused it refers only 
to the forms of a popular exposition. 

From the point of view of Western mentality, as a general out¬ 
look, two forms or degrees of existence and samsSric consciousness 
can be distinguished: one is tmly saihsaric, the other is limited to 
the time and the space of a single individual enstence. The 
consciousness prevalent in the modern West is this second one. 
But this only represents a part, a section of a consciousness or a 
samsaric exigence which stretches out across time, and which, 
as we have just pointed out, may also include states free from 
the temporal law that we know. In the ancient Eastern world 
there stiE existed, in great measure, this much vaster samsdric 
consciousness. And the initiatory-ascetic path considered as in 
essential first phase the passage from the particular consciousness 
that is bound to a single life and defined by the’illusion of the 
individual " I " to truly sajhsSric consciousness : a concept to 
which the notion of santdm, of the " I ’* as flux, current or 
indefinite series of insubstantial states determined by dukkMa, 
also corresponds. Only after mastering this phase can a passage 
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be found to what is really unconditioned and ertra-samsaric. 
But, as we shall soon see when we speak of the vocations, it is 
very rare in the West to find anyone who does not confuse the 
unconditioned, the absolute, wii what are only higher states 
of sarhsaric consdousness. 


F 
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CONDITIONED GENESIS 


T FIE problem of " or^ ", conespondmf to the second truth 
of the Ariya. is investigated more deeply in what is known 
as doctrine of dependent origination or " conditioned genesis " 
—paiiccasamiippida —which makes a separate study of the stages 
and states by which conditioned existence is arrived at. " Pro- 
foimd, hard to perceive, hard to understand, peaceful, elevated, 
not reducible to discursive thought, subtle, accessible (only) to 
the wise " this doctrine is called.^ It seems that it may have 
been due to the common man’s difficulties in understanding it, 
that Prince Siddhattha at first hesitated to reveal it: “a doctrine 
which leads on against the current, inteirial and profound, it will 
be invisible to those who are ensnared by craving, wrapped up in 
the shadow of ignorance."* This should be borne in mind by 
all who, in this matter, like to advance a cawai against reading 
profound metaphysical concepts into this old series Indeed, 
ve axe dealing here with the results of a transcendental investiga* 
tioU, realised—according to tradition—in states of consciousness 
corresponding to the three watches of the night, during which 
Prince Siddhattha's spiritual activity brought him to super-rational 
ijlumination, to bodh*.* We must therefore also anticipate the 
objection that this discourse on transcendental states, in spite of 
the declared ostracism of all speculation, is based on simple 
philosophical hypotheses. Buddhism belongs to a civilisation 
which accepted as a principle the possibility of insight "with 
which not only this world but also the world beyond is seen 
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and thence the possibiJity of discoveiiDg in certain conditions, 
both the stales which precede the appearance of a nian in a bodily 
existence and those which occur when this form of manifestation 
is exhausted. • The horizons of oiir contemporaries are naturally 
very different, and for this reason the impression that we are 
dealing here simply with theories can not hi entirely eliminated. 

However, in one way or another, it is still necessary to penetrate 
this knowledge, since it is fundamental both for the doctrinal and 
the practical part of the Buddhist teaching. "He who sees condi< 
tioned generis is said’—" sees the truth {dhamma) and he 
who sees the truth sees conditioned genesis." And again : "Of 
all things which proceed from cause, the Accomplished One has 
explained the cause and also its destruction. This is the doctrine 
of the great ascetic." • It serves as the immediate basis for prac¬ 
tical action, and it is the generator of "tranquillity" (the opposite 
state to dMha), because its meaning is this: "If that is, this 
comes of it; with the origin of that this originates; if that is 
not, this does not come of it; with the end of that this ends."* 
By knowing what are the causes in virtue of which we come to 
a state of saihsaric existence, we also know that their removal 
also removes this same state of saibsSiric existence. For this 
reason the doctrine of paiicca-z^mupfada. constitutes the premise 
for the two remaining truths of the Ariya : namely, the third 
truth concerning nirodha, that is, the possibility of the destruction 
of the state marked by dukkha ; and the fourth truth concerning 
inagga, or the method to be followed in order to achieve such 
a destruction. 

The paficca-samuppada —which literally means conditioned 
genesis or fonnation—considers a scries of twelve conditioned 
states. The tenn used is paccaya, condition, and not hUu, <^u$e : 
it is a question of conditionality and net of true causality. We 
may here return to the simile of a substance which, in being 
transformed, passes through various states, each of which contains 
the potentiality of giving place, in appropriate circuinstances, to 

' For this MCODd fona fd knowledfe d Baric Thdioi (Tis TUtfcn Bopk 
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the next, or, if neutralised, of suspending the next. On what 
level does this causal series develop ? 

Oriental commentators and, naturally, still more, European 
Orientalists have often held discordant opinions on this point. 
This is due to their not havii^ realised that the same series is 
susceptible of two different interpretations, neither of which 
excludes or contradicts the ether since each refers to a distinct 
plane. According to the first interpretation—followed unanimously 
by those on guard against “ metaphysics "—the entire series 
develops on the plane of samsiric existence and provides a detailed 
account of the process, which is one developing in time—let us 
say; b a horizontal direction. Accor^ly, a sin^ finite 
existence is deterrmned by others precedbg it, while it, in its 
turn, detennbes a successive existence or a number of successive 
existences. It is thus at the same time an effect in one respect 
and a cause m another. 

But above and beyond this there is a much more profound 
interpretation, which really concerns the orpins and which is a 
higher form of knowledge than the " four truths . 

According to this mteipretation, the series is not only to be 
considered m temporal terms, but also in transcendental terms ; 
it develops! that is to say, not horizontally but essentially m a 
vertical manner, starting from pre-mdividual and pre-natal states 
and finishing on the plane of saihOric existence, m which the 
“horizontal" series considered by the first mterpretation 
develops. Sbee in the texts these niddm or causal ' nexuses ’ 
are quite obviously considered now from one pobt of view and 
now from the other, there has been opportunity for conf^n 
and for divergent bterpretations wherever general doctrinal 
principles have been left out of account. 

Here we have particularly to consider the paticca-sofnuppdda b 
the sense of a transcendental, vertical and descending series which 
even if it finishes by entering time, is not m itself temporaL 

T.—The basic element of the whoje series is at/ijja, that is to 
say, "ignorance ", unawareness. The significance of this term 
b Buddhism is not essentially different from its s^nificance b 
other branches of the Indo-A^an tradition, the SdmMhya or the 
Veddnta doctrines, for example, and where it might be figuratively 
illustrated by saybg: man is a god who is unaware that he is 
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such-^it is his unaw&ieness {at/ijyS} alone that makes him a man, 
It is a question, then, of a state ot " oblivion ”, of deliquescence, 
by which the primaiy motive for identification with one or other 
form of finite and conditioned existence is determined. We must 
not therefore think of an abstract discernible condition, but rather 
of something which also includes a disposition, a tendency, a 
virtual movement. Thus we can think of this state simultaneously 
as "infatuation”, “intoxication”, “mania”—and, in fact, we 
find in some texts that "ignorance” and “mania” condition 
each other; it is said, for example : " the origin of ignorance 
determines the or^;m of mania ” and, at the same time, “the 
origin of mania determines the origin of ^orance ”—mania here 
being considered as tripartite, that is, as “ mania of desire, mania 
of existence, mania of ignorance— kSmdsava, bhavisava, avijji- 
sava Following Neumann and De Lorenzo, we have trans* 
lated the term dsava as “mania". It bas been rendered by 
Oriezjtalists in various ways: sometimes as “ passbns " (Nyan- 
atiloka), sometimes as ” toxins “—^adly floods, intoxicants* 
(Rhys Davids) or as "depravities”* (Warren) or “drugs”* 
(Woodward), ferments or stupe^ients—or by efSuvia, impure 
emanations, suppurations— AusfiUsss (WalJeser), etc. The 
literal sense is exactly the idea of an intoxicant drug which can 
alter and pervade an entire organism with a disturbance or a 
’' mania '*. We must imagine a state of drunkenness which makes 
a man forget himself izid. at the same time, makes an irrational 
action possible. The close relation of aviffa, ignorance, to dsava, 
mania, is confirmed not only by the fact that, as we have seen, 
this same ^orance is described as an dsava—avi^isava—^Mt 
stilf more by the fact that the state of intuitive knowledge or 
wisdom, pa^Hd, as opposed to that of ignorance, is very frequently 
said to be attained when the dsava have been neutralised or 
destroyed. 

Here we most touch on the problem of the degree in which 
” ignorance ” can be considered as something absolutely original. 
Various views are possible, according to the point of reference. 
In itseli, the Buddhist teaching does wA go back beyond avijja. 
And, for all practical ascetic purposes, it is not even necessary to 

*» IX. 

* lo £iiglub lA Um origmtl (tnoalAlor's aot«). 
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go further back than the transcendental fact, the mysterious crisis 
\vhich in the mythological form of an original “ fall" or "descent" 
or " fault " or "alteration'' appears to some extent in the teach¬ 
ings of all peoples. Doctrinally, however, things are somewhat 
different, ft is stated that "an anterior limit, in which ignorance 
has not been in some degree, but only after which ignorance has 
been, it is not possible to find ; this idea refers, however, not 
to the transcendental series, but to the horizontal and tempo^ 
scries of samstric existence, about ^ch it is, in fact, stated in 
the same text: " does not lead towards what is free from 

death. And it is not possible to chart the first point of the 
jonmey of beings who are hindered by ignorance and bound by 
craving".** It would, indeed, be an absurdity to attempt, as some 
do, to make ignorance the absolute f>riu$ in the order of con¬ 
ditioned genesis; it would certainly endow Buddhism with an 
" originality ", but only to condemn it to every fonn of wntra- 
diction and incoherence. Craving might possibly be conceived as 
something absolutely fundamental; but certainly not ignoran« 
which already, as such, presupposes knowledge. Nor would it 
be sensible to talk of an awakening, for obviously one cannot 
awake if one has not been sleeping, and if there is nothing which 
shines beyond the cloud of oblivion. And, finally, the very sub¬ 
stance of the Buddhist doctrine, that is, the ascesis, would be 
fundamentally prejudiced; for it would not be possible to under* ^ 
stand whence one derives the impetus for resisting, for detaching 
oneself from samsara, for destroying the whole chain of the 
nidana hy following it in reverse or backwards, and for extinguish¬ 
ing mania without leaving any residue, unless ignoiince signified / 
something additional: an intoxication, a darkness and a drunken¬ 
ness which, however profound, yet still presuppose an antecedent 
state, and which are not capable of irretrievably paralysing all 
ene^ connected with tJiis state- That the Buddhist teaching 
agrees with this point of view can be seen in this passage ; " There 
is, 0 disciples, an unborn, not become, not compounded, not 
•constructed. If there were not this unborn, not become, not . 
•compounded, not constructed, no escape could be seen here from 
that which is bom, become, compounded, constructed. But since 


*» SaihyMt.. XV, i. 
u SaAyM.. XV, 3. 
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there is an unhom, not become, not comj*oun<ied, not con- 
stnicted, so an escape is possible from what is bom, become, 
compounded, constructed."^ 

Xn the view of the most celebrated commentator bn the texts, 
moreover, ignorance is, and at the time is not the prime 
cause: " it is the principal element, but not the bepjining 
It is not the beginning from the point of view of samsSric existence, 
of which it is said that there never was a time in which ignorance 
was not, since this existence has ignorance and craving as its 
double root and coessential substratum. But it is the beginning 
from the higher point of view of the origins. According to this 
view, it seems that the dsava themselves are conditioned by ignor¬ 
ance and that it is because of this that they lead to a determined 
form of existence on. the sub-hajnan, human, or " divine " plane.** 
On the samsiric plane, and therefore according to the temporal 
interpretation, an ignorant man is described as one who, havii^ 
descended into birth, cannot apprehend that the law of the world 
is dukkha, cannot see its .origin, nor deliverance from it nor the 
path by which this deliverance is obtained: ignorance is thus 
ignorance of the four truths of the Ariyan. Having been deter¬ 
mined by the dsava, by intoxication or mania, this particular 
ignorance establishes the samsaric state of existence and deter¬ 
mines the substratum— ttpadhi —which protracts it. 

2 .—In the connected series, after aoijjd follow the sankhdra. 
This term also has been variously interpreted. Literally, sankhdra 
means a formation or predisposition in regard to a particular aim. 
We are dealing, that is to say, with a state in which the potential 
motion of the first mdarta has already assumed a certain direction 
an^ has entered on the path that later development will follow.' 
To translate sankhdra by " distinctions " (Neumann) is, to some 
extent, exact, seeing that we cannot choose a direction without 
first having defined it and thus distinguished it from other * 
possible directions. We must, however, bear in mind the voli¬ 
tional and active factor (sankhdra as kamma'Ctiand) and the 
" conceptional ” factor. In this connection, Bumoui recorded 
the exegesis according to >vhich sankhdra is “ the passion which 

w UdAna, VIII, r-3. 

VtgHddJti-iu^ga, XVII {W., 

Anguttj VI. 63. 
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includes desire, aversion, fear and joy", noting, however, that 
the terms desire and passion are here too much restricted. Tn 
a commentary quoted by Hodgson, we read : " The belief of a 
sensible incorporeal principle in the reality of that which is only a 
mirage, is accompanied by a desire for this mirage and by a con¬ 
viction of its value and reality : this desire is called 
To which Bumouf added: "The ^ankhari are thus the things 
quae finpi animus, that is, which the spirit creates, makes, 
imagines {sankkarott) ; they are, in a word, the products of the 
faculty which it has of conceiving, of imagining. It is in such 
terms that the object of the " mania " begins to manifest itself 
and that a particular current, sAntdsta begins to define itself 
in the descent towards sarhsiric existence. We can, moreover, 
relate the sanhhara to kAmtna (Sanskrit; kamu^ in a double 
sense: in the vertical chain, by taking kamma in the general 
meaning of action and as the general principle accoimting for 
the difference of beings and in the saihsaiic, temporal and 
horizontal chain, by seeking in kamtna, rather, the roots of the 
character, the predispositioDS, the innate tendencies, as well as 
all fresh ones which develop and which, when they are established 
a^d incorporated in the body of craving, pass from being to being. 
In this second sense we shall see that the sankhdra are considered 
to be one of the five groups maldng up the personality. But, 
ultimately, the root of these sankhdra on the conditioned, 
saiuslihc plane, goes back, in everyone, to the sankhdra which 
make up the second niddna of the vertical series, 

3,—The sankhdra, through the distinction or individuation 
that they imply, give place to the third niddna, to virindpa or 
" consciousness ", understood as distinctive consdonsness. that 
is to say, it is the germ of all that will eventually appear as 
individuality, as individual consciousness or consciousness of " I 
in the general sense of the Sanskrit term ahamkara, and which 


Cf Corpus Ntnnthoum. T, t: " bia ova ton in the w»ter, he 

cooeeived a for it and vished to poseeas it. The act accompanied the 

doaire and ths irrational fonn waa conceived. Natufa took ponassion of bet 
lover, sujTDUodcd and thej joined in mutual love. This la trhy, a lone 
aeaoQfat the beio^ that live on the earth, mas ia twi^l^ mental ic the body. 
Immortal in essence . . , Superior to sleep (s avifiSS, he is dominated by sleep'*. 

X* E. Bumouf, iMroduetion d Fhisunrt d« bouiakiimt inditn, tad. een., 
1 S 76 , pp. 44^:449. 
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also includes forms of individuality differing from what is usually 
understood as human individuality. 

4.—The fourth niddna is ndma’Tufta or " name-and'foim 
This has already been discussed in some detail. All that is 
necessary here is to eirtend the concept once again, tlunking of 
the general combination of both material elements (“matter") 
and immaterial or mental elements (“mind "), which virlfidjfa, 
or individual consciousness in general, needs as a base. On the 
level of the fourth niddna occurs the meeting of the vertical 
direction with the horizontal, and which leads to the conception 
and the generation of a being. • At this point the transcendental 
dispositions are incorporated in the elements of samsaric heredity, 
which, whenever the series turns towards a human birth, show 
themselves, to a large extent, in the materia of the biological 
heredity of the parents. 

To orientate ourselves on this point we must consider Buddhism 
in the %ht of a more general teachii^. Three factors come 
together in the birth of a human being. The first is of a transcen¬ 
dental nature and is connected with the first three niddna: 
” ignorance," znaoia and sanhhara must, in the first place, have 
determined a darkening and a descending current which, through 
the second niddna. h^ already been given its direction, and 
through the third, already tends towards an individuated form 
havii^ an “ I "consciousness. The second factor, on the other 
hand, is connected with forces and influences that are already 
organised, with a will that is already determined, thus correspond¬ 
ing to one of those processes of " combustion " which constitute 
safhsira, and of whi^ we have already spoken. These influences 
and* this will can be considered comprehensively as a fonn of 
entity sui gfinms, which we may call "samsfiric entity" or 
"entity of craving". It i$ a "Ufe" which doM not exhaust 
itself within the limits of the individual but which is thought of, 
rather, as the “ life " of this life and which is associated with 
the notions of "daemon", “double" and "genius", of hd, 
fiavashi and fylgya, etc., which occur in other traditions and 
which, in the Indo-Aryan tradition, already existed as, for 
example, the liHga’itnra or "subtle body" of SdmMhya, or as 
that entity—(Pali, gandhahha) —^whose presence a text 
of the earliest Buddhist canon records as necessary, in addition 
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to the parents, for a birth to occur.** In the Ahhidharmaho^a, 
that is to say, in the theoretical system of Buddhism, this entity 
receives the name of anUtrdbhava; it is thought that it has a pre- 
and inter-natal existence ; nourished by “ desire " and carried 
by'impulses fed by other lives, it seeks to manifest itself in a 
new existence.” This, then, is the second factor, already 
potentially corresponding to a largely predetermined “name- 
and-fonn On the level of this mdan a 9 tdma-rupa—occui% 
the meeting of the principle that is obscured by ignorance with 
the afttarabhava, or saihsaric daemon, or entity of craving.: the 
first, in a manner of speaking, joins with the second, inserting 
itself in this way into a particular group of sariisiric 
heredity. 

We have now to consider the third factor. In one of the texts 
we have just mentioned it says that the super-sensible eye sees 
the daemon wandering about until an opportunity for a new 
"combustion" presents itself on the occasion of the meeting 
of a man and a woman who may be suitable as its father and 
mother, that is to say, who may present it with a heredity in 
accordance with its cravings. A thing then occurs, with reference 
to which the doctrine in question is singularly in agreement with 
what " psycho-analysis "—even with its various deformations 
and exaggeratbns—has presented to our modem eyes in the guise 
of thwries of the Hbido and of the "CEdipus" or "Electra 
complex .The doctrine speaks, in fact, of a desire which this 
entity may conceive either for the future mother or for the future 
father, according to the sex to which it belonged in its previous 
and now exhausted life, and of a corresponding aversion for the 
other parent.® An identification follows through the infatuation 
and delight of the pair, by means of which the entity enters the 
womb and conception takes place. Immediately the various 
khandha, the germinal chain of factors which will form the basis 
of the personality, condense around it, and from this point there 
follosvs that ph>^ological process of embryonic development 
which, in its exterior aspects, is known to contemporary medicine. 

XXXV 3 II; isj. > 

■* Abhxdhame^a. HI, 12; d. L. d 9 la VaJUa Pmssia, Nirvana, Paris 
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gandharva, the genius or double, found the wife before the husband. 
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Its internal development is determined by the various remaining 
nii&na, of which we yet have to speak. “ 

Thus, finally, there are present m the human being three 
principles or entities, which are called in S&thkhya, kdntM. ItAga ' 
and sihula-^artra. These are also known to the ancient Western 
traditions as nous, :psycha and soma, or as nuns, anima and corpus. 

In connection with these last,* we should remember the strict 
relationship that was conceived between the spirit as daemon 
or double, and the " genius •' as life and memoiy of a particular 
blood and a particular stock; a concept which, in its turn goes 
back to the Upanishai " way of the fathere "-piSr-yana, to the 
path which continually leads back to birth according to the law 
of craving and the nature of sarhsiric existence. The aninut, 
according to the original concept, belongs to this very plane, 
it combines more or less with the '* daemon ” as an irrational 
entity; and even in the Buddhist texts dealing with the prajni^ 
pdramiid, the person or anima—pudgaia —is often confused 
with this pre-forroed principle which takes on existence as the 
life of a determined life, and holds together its elements; a 
principle which yet maintains itself as a separate energy, not 
bound to these elements, and which transmits itself through 
various lives. 

In the texts of the oldest Buddhist canon (which is in P^), 
things are often presented in such a manner that the daemon 
or saitisSiic entity seems to be e<iuivalent to that is, 

to “ consciousness ", the third nidina. In reality, the two things, 
as we have said, are quite distinct: the identification is explained 
by ^e fact that, through what we may call an elective affinity 
or a convergence, an identification is made between the force 
from above that is carried down by ignorance, and this entity 
made of desire : this identification is entirely analogous to the 
identification of the same entity with the material that the future 
parents ofier for its new manifestation of craving. " Conscious¬ 
ness ", viAndtui, is not tlie “ daemon ” ; it meets the “ daemon ", 
however, and identifies and joins itself with it at the moment 
when it achieves one of its individuations and incarnations ; 
requires, in fact, an already specified life-force and its craving. 

L. d« la ValUa PouKia. fiffuddJtisms. Etud«a «t Mattriaust. Paris, 1999, 
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Thus, in the human compound there certainly exists a "daemon*' 
which is the seat of a more than individual sadis&hc conscious¬ 
ness, and to which there may also he attached memories, instincts 
and causes of remote origin and rhig is the signihcation of the 
so<alIed aiayavinnaj^, the " containing-consciousness *' which 
receives all impressions both conscious and unconscious of a 
certain stock or current; yet there also exists in the human 
being a higher principle, but which ignorance and the 
(isflvi have bewildered and obscured. This is a fundamental 
point, and if it is not kept in mind, large parts of the Buddhist 
ascesis will remain unintelligible. 

It is said that at the point when the atUarabhava, the daemon, 
enters the womb, and when the legroupmg and solidification of 
the material elements begins around it, it "dies”.** By this 
we must understand the cessation of the continuity of conscious* 
ness, and this means that one does not in the ordinary way 
remember pre-natal and pre-conceptional states either sams&ric 
or transcendental, It is a land of rupture, for, starting from this 
point, the fourth nidana, the interdependent correlation between 
consciousness and the psycho-physical unity {na*na-rupa) which 
individuates it, is established. For if consciousness, 
must enter the mother's womb in order that " name-and-form ” 
can originate, then there must, at the same time, be " name- 
and-form ” so that consciousness can exist.** 

In the texts we find the following, simile for the relationship 
cxisti^ between the three principles: the seed is vinH&vA, 
consciousness, the earth is karrnna, and the water which makes 
the seed grow into a plant is thirst. Kamma here is the force, 
already determined by the sankh&ra, that corresponds to the 
” saiiisSric entity”, into which the descending principle (seed) 
enters and is brought to a fresh existence because there is craving. 
Only in cases of exceptional " descents “ fatidic ” in nature, 
of beings who, having removed ignorance to a certain degree, 
are in their substance mainly composed of " illumination ” {h9dhi 
—tfus is the hteral sense of the expression bodhisaitva), is the - 
*' vehicle ” they use in place of the Avi^abhava or entity of 
craving, a ” celestial body ” or ” body of splendour "^4usiia-kaya. 

** Cl C. Tucci. II btt 44 Sifmc, F^jmo, 192S. c. 7^. 
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In these cases birth takes place without any dissolution of the 
continuity of consciousness; the individual is in perfect possession 
of himself, he is imperturbable and has vision; and for his 
nativity he has a choice of the place, the time and the mother. •• 

Such views naturally reduce the implications of earthly Wo- 
logical heredity to merely relative importance. Heredity is 
considered here as something much vaster: as not only that 
which one inhents from one’s ancestor, but also as that which 
comes from oneself and from antecedent identifications. Indeed, 
taking heredity comprehensively, only the latter is essential as 
far as the cote of the human persox^ity is concerned. From 
a higher point of view, to leave this heredity out of account 
would be as absurd as thinking that clucks of different species 
are bom oxily from eggs, without a corresponding animal her^ 
dily.* Returning to the symboHan of burning: if we wish to 
find the origin of the fire that bums with some particular log, it 
would be absurd to trace the origin cf the log to the tree from 
which it came, and that to the forest to which it belonged, and 
so on—at the most we could only discover the quality of the fuel. 
The or^in of the fixe must, instead, be sought in \ht nature of 
the fire Itself, not in that of the wood, by tracing the spark which 
lit the ilame, and then the flame from which the spark came, and 
so on. Equally, the most essential and truly "direct” heredity of 
a being is not found in the genealogy of its earthly parents. For 
beings are heirs and sons of action and not of father and mother.*^ 
Besides one's own heredity of body and soma, there is saihs&ric 
heredity and, finally, there is one’s heredity that is the prindpie 
" from above ” clouded by " ignorance 

5 .—Returning to the <^ain of conditioned genesis, the states 
or niddna which follow " name-and-fonn " refer to the internal 
side of embryonic development. As the fifth link of the series 
we have sAi^iyatana, that is (the assumption of) the si^old base. 
By this is meant the sensory fields or strands in which, through 
" contact ”, the various sense-impiessions and the various images 
of the jnind will bum. In the Indo*Aryan tradition there are 
always considered to be six senses, the five that we know, with 

*• Cf, e.e. MafjK CXXIII; Liihi. XIV, i. 17 ; Btvdo ThSi^l, dt.. p. (91; 
Anguit., Vfll. 70. 

** Cl, H. C. Wftrrea. BuA^Um in Translations. CambnU^B. Ma«s., 1909. p, 312. 

** DahUce, BuAAh. ah WtUanseh., eii., p. SI {B»A 43 ihm and Sahnet, p. 35}. 
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the addition of mono (San&krit: fnana^, mind or thought. 
Far from being synonymous with “ spirit", as many of our 
contemporaries believe, thought, subjective thought tied to the 
brain, is here considered as a sense sui ^ciuris. ranking more 
or less with the others. Whilst it is not limited to co'ordinating 
and organising the impressions derived from the senses, it is held 
that thought originates from special and subtle forms of "contact", 

6-7.—With the sixth nii^na, phassa, we pass from potentiality 
to artuality. Phassa hterally means "contact" or "touch". 
It refers to all experience that, under particular stimuli, begins 
to* bum or blase up in each oi the six sensory fields we have 
mentioned. For this reason the next nidam is vsdand, feeling, 
the afiective colouring of the perceptions, sensation as a whole. 
Here a new development begins, which we may regard as the 
manifestation, the igniting, the, so to speak, transcendental 
mania which appears in the guise of that particular de^e or 
attachment forming the substratum of a given being's experience 
in given surroundings. ' 

8. —The nidim which inunediately follows feeling is therefore 
thirst, taii^a. This awakens in the various sensory fields, and* 
is nourished by contact, exactly like the flame which—according 
to a text we have quoted—bums in every sense and includes 
the object, the sense-organ, the contact and the impression which 
follows from it, even when it is neither pleasurable not painful 
but neutral. 

9. —And as " to bum " on this level is the same as " to be ", 
but since the flame, in order to bum needs material and depends 
on material an/I must have material, there follows the ninth 
nidand, upaddna. The term, literally, means " to embrace it 
is an acceptance, a coining into possession m the sense of attach^. 
ment or dependence. Thus many have translated the word by 
"will" or by "affirmation" {anunayo), which is the opposite 
of detachment or rejection {vinayo). Therefore, just at this point 
the ahamkira, the general category of the "belonging to self", 
adhydtmika (Pali: ajjhatHhi), arises and comes into being: there 
arises the feeling of " I " or of the " person " {^kkayd) defined, 
by reference to tins or that object, by the formula " this is mine, 

1 am this, this is my self" : here, then, take place the 
aggregations, the fennation of the personality based on the 
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five groups which are once a^ain: the group of materiality 
{fiipa), including aJ] that falls under the dominion of the senses ; 
the group of feeling {vidani); the group of perceptions or 
representations or mental fonns (sanrld) ; the group of formations, 
of tendencies and, in general, of volition (sattM/tdra); finally, the 
group of consciousness itself, in so far as it is detennined, 
conditioned and individuated (in'^apa). It is said: "Attach¬ 
ment (upMna) is not the same as the five groups of attachment; 
and neither is attachment outside the five groups of attachment. 
That which, in the five groups, is the cause of will, is affirmation, 
that is attachment."** Thus sam^ric personality is not made 
up of these five groups, l?ut of that which in them is " craving 
of will ",** of that which proceeds as the result of the fundamental 
element of the whole process : namely, thirst. This now joins 
with craving of the "daemon", and, at the moment of 
satisfying itself through the contacts, determines dependence; 
whilst from dependewe, in turn, proceed the the 

restless n ess and the fundamental fear of those who have not in 
themselves their own principle and who desperately cling to 
sakAaya, to the pei^, to the " I". On the subject of " attach¬ 
ment ", there is said to exist a kind of brooding and watch over 
the feelings that are experienced, be they jdeasant, unpleasant 
or neither unpleasant nor pleasant, and a dinging to them. 
With this brooding and watch over the feelings and with 
this adherence to them, there arises satisfaction (in a special, 
transcendental sense for, as we have seen, the feelings may be 
entirely neutral); this satisfying of the feelings is attachment. 
Through tWs attachment originates " becoming " 

10.—In fact, all the necessary conditions for the establishment 
of the person arc now present, and with its actual becoming 
there occurs the act of synthesis for its definite solidification as 
»* jWanA., ax. 

»• XLTV. 

** XXXVIII. In thia couiectiM ve may h«r4 expI&lA two important 

BudCbift notions: tbsi of sdsavi ud of (sir.). SdtaiiA. from 

asoM, means the co»ia t o a icaat, or everythioj^ that leo^i itseU to a develop- 
. ment of " mania or oiigmsl “ intoxicatiaB” ; It is extended to incinde both 
“ good” and " bad ” atstei, and only * that wtucb is not induded ” is oot 
<o*intoxicant. and has tbe nature of pure tnoscendeney (cL Di^m^sag., 
1103, z 104).—As for firSpH, this afgnifies asson^on or incorporation; it b 
the prifflary adhedon, by vbteh a tendency uat one has acquii^ exists 
potentially, only awaiting tbs op p o rtu nity frn appeanng again, even when 
through satufaction, it swmsd to have diappeared, Cf. bslow, p> 
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an individual teinf, and of its “existence “ in a literal sense: 
to stand or come out in an exteriorised existence. Tliis consti¬ 
tutes the tenth nidona, bhava, which Uterally means “ becoming “ 
and which ha^ as its counterpart: 

11. —Birth, jdU, often thought of also as a '* descent From 
the fifth to the tenth nid&na we are concerned with states which 

in a complementary manner to embryonic life, starting 
from conception, with the determination of what in modem 
philosophy would be called the « priori categories of experience, 
that is, the modes b which this experience develops in space 
' and time or in other conditions of existence. It is noteworthy 
that the doctrine in question does not limit itself to the case 
of human and terrestrial birth. Although it is evident that 
Buddhism has formulated the theory of conditioned genesis for 
this case in particular, yet, in general, the possibility of a birth 
—jSdi, the eleventh mddna —must be considered not only on the 
plane of ammal generation, but also on that of “ pure forms “ 

_ rupa —or on the plane “ free from form ''—In dealing 

with these cases, however, a modification of the preceding 
exposition is necessary here and there so as to conform to the 
diierent circumstances, It must be emphasised, however, that 
the Buddhist doctrine, like every really metaphyseal teaching, 
goes far beyond the Ang ular narrowness of outlook prevalent in 
the West, and considers that the human being is only one of 
many possible states of conditioned existence, just as individual 
human existence is only one of many possible Itms of individual 
existence and. in itself, issimply a section of a current, of a satodna. 

12. —The last nidSna is jardpuira^, that is, decay {jarS^in 
this particular case meaning old age) and death (tnarapa). ‘'The 
Inseparable complement to biitb-^’2<»—is decay and death. 
Omnia oria oeddunt ei aucta senesettni: “becoming generates, 
the become grows old and dies."" According to the texts, not 
theoretically, but by direct experience, by an absolute Uberating 
vision, the “ clear, immaculate eye of truth” apprehends at a 
parricuiar moment the meaning hidden in these words i “All that 
hflR or^in has also an end.”** 

U Saihyua.. XII. s. 

** Cf. e.2. Mdfh.. IX. 

» LV 3 : LXXIV; £>tfhe. XXI, il. xo, 
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The chain of conditioned genesis has now gradually brought us 
to the world of contingency, of eternal impermanence, of agita¬ 
tion, of individuality, which is an illusion and purely a name, of 
life, which is mixed with death and which is parched by ^ngrjisfa 
and by radical pTivation or insuffidency; to the world in which 
there is no liberty, in which beings, in the grip of craving, either 
leap hither and thither like hares caught in a snare or are 
lost, as " anows shot by ni^tIn these terms, he who 
declared that be was able to ^ explain all life from its founda¬ 
tions has expressed the teaching which comprises the first two 
truths of the Ariya, that is agitation as the root of all 

suftermg, and its underlying craving or desire. 

Now that we have referred to the various possibilities of 
“birth ", we must emphasise that ^riiilst Buddhism recognises 
the existence of another world, or rather, of other worlds, of 
other conditions of existence beyond this world, these celestial 
worlds are also considered subject to dttkkha. Divine entities 
exist in their hierarchies like those of the angels of 
Western theology, but they are not immortal beings. Although 
their existence may be indefinitely lor^ compared with the 
of a man —dffvi iighayuhd—ytt even for them there will be 
jardmarana, decline and dying. This is to be understood in the 
sense of the general Hindu teaching on the cyclical laws of the 
cosmic periods in which was put forward the alternate reabsorp¬ 
tion and emanation of all manifested forms, indudi^ the highest, 
into the immanifested principle, superior and anterior to them all. 
We know also that the ancient Western traditions, with their 


doctrine of the seons, of the satouia and of the cosmic years, 
were acquainted with similar views. 

In passing, it is worth mentioning that there occurs in Buddhism 
a personification of the princess hujus mwid* in the shape of M^a. 
If Mara is etymologically derived from Mrtyu, the andent god of 
death, here he appears as the power which stands at the root of 
the whole samsaric existence, asserting himself wherever there is 
. passive identification, attachment, bond of desire, satisfaction, on 
whatever plane of existence or in whatever “ world ", even, there¬ 
fore, in the spiritual world.*’ MSra, who has three daughters 

^ Vkammapada, 

•' S»hyM., XXII, 63; XXXV. 1:4; CVnuyu), I, xi- 
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—Tanhi. Rati and Arati, that is, craving, love and hate—is he 
who sows the pastures where beii^, once enticed, satisfy them¬ 
selves ; but in the moment of their satisfaction they fall into his 
power** and, paralysed by mania, re-enter without rest the flux 
of transient existence.** MSra is also an incarnation of the 
ephemeral character of saihs 4 ric existence, and therefore, as the 
god of death, when the moment comes he surprises people and 
carries them off, while they are busy with this or that, “ like the 
inundation of a sleeping village."** M^a is closely related to 
“ ignorance He can act so long as he remains unknown. 
" This man knows me not "—this is the condition under which he 
works. The moment the unclouded eye perceives him, however, 
his power becomes paralysed,** 

The great practical significance of the doctrine of jiapicca- 
samuppdda lies in the fact that, through it we see that the con¬ 
ditioned and contingent world does not exist as something abso¬ 
lute, but is itself, in its turn, conditioned, contingent; it is the 
effect of a process in which extraneous causes do not figure ; a 
change, therefore, or a removal or a destruction is always 
possible “ Created by deeds, the conditioned forms of existence 
can be dissolved by deeds. Buddhist teaching considers, besides 
the descending series of the "fonnations’’ from ignorance- 
called the " false road ”—the ascending series of the dissolutions, 
called the " right road."** Whilst in the first series, resulting 
from ignorance the sankJidrS are formed, and from these, " con¬ 
sciousness", from consciousness, " name-and-form ", and so on 
to birth, decline, suffering and death—in the second series, when 
“ ignorance " is destroyed, the sankhdrd are destroyed ; when the 
sankhdrd are destroyed, " consciousness ” is destroyed, and so on 
to the conditioned removal of the ultimate effects, that is, of 
birth, decline, suffering and death, or, in other words, the law of 
samsiric existence.** 

It can now be understood why the attainment of the truth of 
conditioned genesis by Prince Siddhattha—the truth, that is, that 

•• INmUdAd. :4. 

•» XXV. 

** Dfiammapada. 287. 

(Vi&»ys), I, xi, 3; I. xiii, 2 ; Moffh.. XUX, «tc. 

«• SadiyMt., XII. T ipq. m. 

XII, 3 . 

** UaASvofga (ViiLj, I, i. 2. 
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sarhs&ra “ is ” not, but " is become conceived of by him as 

a liberating illumination: It is become, it is become *: as 

something sever heard before, this knowledge arose in me, vision 
arose in me. intuition arose in me, wisdom arose in me, light arose 
in me." And it was also said on this same occasion : " When 
the real nature of things is made clear to the ardent, meditating 
ascetic, then all his doubts ^ away, having realised what this 
nature is and what is its cause."** And again : “ When the real 
nature of things is made clear to the ardent, meditatii^ ascetic, 
he arises and scatters the ranks of Mara, like the sun which lights 
the sky.”** At this point the sajhs&ric demonism comes to 
an end. 

Now that the descending chain of the twelve nidana has taken 
11s to the plane of sazhsiric existence lived by a finite being, we 
can consid^ the other interpretation of these same niddna which 
we have called “horizontal". We must now subdivide the 
twelve niddna into four groups and refer them to more than one 
individual existence. The group will then consist of the 
first two niddna {avijjd and sankhara), which correspond to a 
safiisaric heredity come to a particular beii^ from another life. 
Avijji, unawareness, then refers to the “four truths ”, and it 
means the unawareness both of the contingency of the world 
and of the way out of it, while the sankhara are the predispositions 
created in a previous life lived in this ignorance. The second 
group refers, instead, to present existence includes the three 
nid^ut, "consciousness’', “name-and-form ” and ” base of the 
six senses ”, all connected with the formation and development 
of the new life which takes on this heredity. The third group 
consists of the four nidd»a : “ contact ”, " sensations ", " thirst ” 
and " attachment " and refers to the normal life of the average 
man in so far as this confirms the samsiric state of existeope by 
nourishing the pre-existing craving on further craving and by 
generating, through thoughts and actions, energies which will 
appear in a new life. Finally, the last three niddna : " (new) 

- becoming ", “birth” and "decay and death” refer to this new life . 
being, as it were, effects.*^ In regard to this interpretation, 

«« (yb.), I. i, s. 

•• (Vizu), 1, i, 7. 

** Tbu is Wterpiwxtioo malaly by NyAaitUoka ic his «diboD 

of tlM AnfyUara-niMya, v. I, p. S91. 
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individual explanations of some of the nidina are as follows: 
ignorance is ignorance of the four truths ; the sAnkkara are the 
fonnations or predispositions manifesting in the three heids of 
deed, word and thought; consciousness—is the 
consciousness which relates to the sixfold base (to the six senses); 
“ name-and-form" is the psycho-physical whole of the living 
man; contacts and feeling again refer to sensory experience; 
finally, up^d&na is attachment to desire, or opinions, or belief in 
the “ I ", or belief in the miraculous efficacy of rules and rites.** 

Although this "horizontal" interpretation should be kept in 
mind in order to clarify certain canonical contexts, it must be 
remembered that in chsiacter it is lower and more external than 
the other vertical and transcendental interpretation, since it 
refers exclusively to the sarhsaric plane ; nor can it claim to be 
completely coherent. Tor example, it is ^fficult to see why 
" becoming ", " birth " and " decay and death " are cot included 
in the middle group which refers to present existence, but apply 
instead to a successive existence, almost as if they were not valid 
either for the present life or for that in which ignorance and 
the sanhhSra are placed; as if the successive existence did not 
again contain ignorance and the iMlMra. consdonsness, sixfold 
base, etc., that is, the nidana that are referred only to a previous 
existence or to the present existence which takes its heredity 
from the previous existence. The fact that the majority of 
Orientalists, in spite of this, have halted at this second inter¬ 
pretation without becomii^ aware of these incoherepcies. only 
shows the superhdality of their minds and their complete lack 
of metaphysical sensibility 

Once the doctrine of paiiicca^samuppada has been underwood 
as indicating the conditioned nature of sazhswc existence, then, 
as we have said, the third and fourth truths of the AriyA follow 
directly. The third postulates the possibility of destroying the 
state generated through the twelve niddna ; and the fourth 
concerns the method by which this possibility can be realised, 
leads up to the achievement of awakening and illumination. 

As a practical ascetic presupposition, the principle of immanence 
is valid here. It is suggestively expressed in an allegorical story 
about the " world’s end Cie of the Buddha's interlocutors 


«* S^tkyua.. XII. 2. 
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says that he was once earned—with magical rapidity—further 
and further on without succeedbg in reaching the end of the 
world- The Buddha replies : " One can not, hy walking, reach 
the end of the world "—and immediately passes to the symbolical 
significance By adding: where there is no birth nor decadence 
nor death nor rising nor perishing.** By walking, by going— 
that is, along s(39M^*^ne does not find the end of the world. 
For it is in oneself. The world ends when the intoxications or 
manias, the isuva, are destroyed. And here the principle is stated: 
" In this fathom-length body, furnished with perception and 
consciousness, there is contained the world, the arising of the 
world, the end of the world and the path which leads to the end 
of the world. The body taken as a whole is the concrete centre 
of the saihsaric experience of the world, yet both in its physical 
and in its invisible, hidden sides all the niddna are irmuanent. 
We can, however, find the roots of this experience, and, further¬ 
more, the powers which can eventually cut off these roots, and 
are thus enabled to transform one mode of being into another. 

In this connection the power of the "mind " is often emphasised; 
mind, that is, in a general sense, and not just psychological 
faculties. " What we are is the result of our thoi^hts ; mind 
is the foundation of ah our conditions ; they are mind-made."*® 
" The world is guided by consciousness, drawn along by conscious¬ 
ness, subject to the power of consciousness that has arisen.*'® 
It is the mind which " deceives roan and kills his body." 
Because of it, there "exists ah that has a fom"The 
mind, our destiny and our life, these three things are closely 
corrected. The mind directs and guides, and determines our 
destiny here below, on which depends our life ; thus, in a mutual 
perennial succession."** But the mind depends cn the mant 
it may lead him to the world of agitation and impennanence, 
yet to it Prince Siddhattha owed his awakening, his becoming 
a Buddha. ** 

We have now discussed ah the necessary assumptions for the 
Buddhist ascesis, both as ascesis in genei^ and as the Ariyan 
Doctrine of Awakening. 

•• Anfuil.. TV, 45; IV, 46; IX, 3fi. 
jfKammMada, 

n Angtfit, TV, 186; SaAtytUI., I, 7, 

** MahAfiofinin.. 64. 64. 
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DETERMINATION OF THE VOCATIONS 

T he Buddhist Way, as a whole, is ^gnposted by samaiha 
and vipassana. Samaiha must be understood as an unshak¬ 
able calm, which is gained with the help oi various disciplines, 
particularly of mental concentration and control oi thought and 
conduct; in attaining it, we still remain in the domain oi an 
ascesis which, as vre have said, need not in itself imply any tran¬ 
scendental realisation and which, therefore, may also be regarded 
as a form of mastery and as an acquisition of strength for one 
who r^nains and acts in the world. Vip<tssand, on the other hand, 
indicates " knowledge "—clear perc^^tion, making ^ for detach¬ 
ment, of the essence of sadislric life and of its contingency and 
irrationality : the noble, penetrating knowledge which perceives 
rise and fail If to this “ knowledge " is added the calm and 
the control of samatha, then its development is assured and trans¬ 
figured, and the result is the ascesis which leads to awakecing. 
In any case, these two ^tors are such that they leciprocally 
integrate each other.* Vipassand is the indispensable condition 
for liberation. 

The point of departure therefore consists in arousing this 
knowledge ” to some extent. In this connection we can speak 
of a real and positive determination of vocations. It is a widely 
held opinion that Buddhist "preaching" had a "universal" 
character.' This is an error—it may be true superficially, and of 
later and altered forms of the doctrine, but not of essentials. 
Buddhism is essentially aristocratic. We can see this in the 
legendary story in the canonical texts where the divinity Brahmii 
Sahampati, in order to induce Prince Siddhattha not to keep to 
himself the knowledge he had obtained, points out to hwi the 
existence of " beings of a nobler kind " capable of understandii^ 

‘ Cf. AMfiUt. V, 
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it. The Buddha Anall y recognises this, in these terms: 

*'And I saw, lookup at the world wi^ the awakened eye, beings 
of noble kind and of common kind, acute of mind and obtu^ of 
mind, well endowed and ill endowed, quick to understand and 
slow to understand, and many who con^der that enthusiasm for 
other worlds is bad." There follows a Rimiip : as some lotus 
flowers grow in deep, muddy water, as other push up towards the 
surface of the water, yet others " emej^ from the water and 
stand up, free from the water "—thus there are, in contrast to 
the mass of people, beii^ of a nobler kind.* They are, in other 
words, those who hold fast, who have not been entirely blinded 
by "ignorance", but who preserve a memory of the origins. 
Water, moreover, is a general traditional symbol of inferior nature 
that is bound to passion and becoming—whence, be it noted in 
passing, is derived the symbolism used by Buddhism of the man 
who walks on the " waters " without sinking down in them, or 
of the man who crosses the waters. 

It is, then, to an Uste that Buddhism originally addressed its 
Doctrine of Awakening; a doctrine which is, in fact, a touchstone. 
Only the " noble natures", the " noble sons " react positively. 
This is now the place to discuss the problem of the " vocations ”. 

Let us consider first the idea of " renunciation ", which is, in 
some ways, the key to the whole ascesis. "Renunciation" may 
have many diflerent meanings, depending on circumstances. 

There is a renunciation of an inferior kind, which is the one 
that^^ we said at the beginning—recurs in the ascetic forms 
which have developed in the West since the decline of the ancient 
Classical and Aryan world. This renundation signifies " mortifl* 
catfbn " ; it means painful separation from things and pleasures 
which are still desired; it is a kind of masochism, of taste for 
suffering not entirely unmixed with an ill-concealed resentment 
ag:aitist ail forms of health, strei^th, wisdom and virility. This 
kind of renunciation, in fact, has often been the strength, bom of 
necessity, of the world's disinherited, of those who do not fit in 
with their surroundings or with their own body or with their own 
race or tradition and who hope, by means of renunciation, to 

* MtjjK. XXVt MahAvoiga ^b.), I, v, a-ja; IV, j6. vhert tlw 

is Applied to the A'Wftlcaoed Oae hlawlf, and is contiaviad widi the follow* 
fng addition : Thua I also, bom 1 a the wocld, grown up in the world, beva 
overtome the world end stead, untouched by the wc«ld 
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assure for themselves a future world where, to use a Nietzschean 
expression, the inversion of all values will occur. In other cases, 
the motive for renunciation is mainly supplied by a religious 
vision : the “ love pf Godinduces renunciation and detachment 
from the joys of the world; a detachment which even here keeps, 
ijj the most favourable circumstances, its painful and almost 
violent character with regard to all that one would naturally tend 
to wish and desire. The fact that asceticism is generally associ¬ 
ated, in the West, with such attitudes is one of the many conse¬ 
quences of the low level to whiph, as we have already mentioned, 
the “ Dark Age ", kaU-yuga. had fallen. 

The Ariya type of renunciation, presupposed by the 
Buddhist Doctrine of Awakening, is of a very different character. 
Even the tenn normally viwka —means detach¬ 

ment, scission, separation, aloofness, without any particular 
afiective tone.* Apart from this, the example of the Buddha 
himself is decisive. He left the world and took to the ascetic 
road, not as one forced to reject tiie world through necessity, 
indigence or dangers,* but as the son of a feng, a prince, *' in 
the first flower of life ”, healthy, endowed with ” happy youth ", 
possessing all that he could desire.* Neither religious visions of 
any description, nor hopes of a hereafter played any part in his 
decision : it came inevitably from the fern reaction of a " noble 
spirit " to the lived experience of samsiric existence. One text, 
here, is quite definite: it says that, on the path of the Ariya 
renunciation is not made by reason of the ” four misfortunes ”: 
disease, disasters, old age or the loss of dear ones-^but by reason 
of the knowledge that the world is contingent, that one is alone 
and without help in it, that it is not one's own, and finally, that 
it is in the grip of an eternal insufficiency, unsated and burning 
with thirst.* 

It is now easy to see how exoteric and popular are some of 
the views ascribed to the doctrine. Such views have led some 


* Cf. Ill, 93. It should be ooted bi this how detachment 

ocean as a reeult ^ the arc a ence a fesitivi elemen^it state*: aiace one's 
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Westerners to the condu^oo that Buddhism begins and ends 
by showing that " the world is pain ” and hence appealing 
to man's natural tendency to flee pain until he Is induced to 
prefer the " nothu^ For the same reason the legend of 
the four meetings—according to which Prince Siddhattha was 
persuaded to renounce the world after seeing a new-born baby, 
a sick man, an old man and a dead man—is to be taken with 
great reserve. Causes such as these can only occasionally pro¬ 
duce a reaction, which in any case will eventually transcend them. 
And the same must be said of the more general theme of the 
“divine messengers "—consisting likewise of new-birth, disease, 
old age and death: through failure to understand their message 
one would be destined to the “ infernal regions 

This is only superstructure. The essential, rather is to confront 
a man with a relentless analysis of himself, of the conditioned 
nature of common existence in this world, or any other world, 
and to ask him : " Can you say t this am I ? Can you really 
identify yourself with this? Is it this that you wish?." 
This is the moment of fundamental testing, this is the 
touchstone for distinguishing the " noble beings ” from averse 
beings; it is here that they are separated according to their 
natures ; it is thus that their vocations are decided- The test in 
Buddhism has various stages : from the most immediaie forms of 
experience the disciple proceeds to higher levels, to super-sensible 
horizons, to universality, to celestial worlds,® where the question 
is repeated 1 Are you this ? Can you identify yourself with this ? 
Can you satisfy yourself in this ? Is this all that you wish ? 
The noble being always ends by answering in the negative. And 
then the "revolution" occurs. The disciple leaves his home, 
renounces the world and takes the ascetic path. 

This clearly shows the significance of the other renunciation, 
the Ariya renundalion. This is based on "knowledge" and is 
accompanied by a gesture of disdain and a feeling of transcend- 

* MajjK exxx; AnpM.. HI. 35 - U ia tuy to m the rerereBC«s 

to the laferneJ r^ozu which are Joiind ic these texts are simply popular 
' relereacse. without lagical cooaectioa with the ce&tnU ideas expreoed mere. 
The ** divine mesMOi^eTa '* can only impress on the zniod that terrestrial life 
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be punished with all softs of fanta^e t^ments hertaner. 

* For the series of objects of pcesihle ideDtifieatioo see I. 
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finUl digmty; it is qualified "by the superior man's will for the 
unconditioned, by the will, that is, of a man of a quite special 
"race of spirit Such a man, then, does not reject life-life 
which is interwoven with death—for “ mortification ", thereby 
doing violence to his own being, but because it is too Uttle for him, 
and when he remembers himself, he feels it to be inadequate to his 
real nature. At such-a moment it is natural to renounce, to cut 
oneself ofi, to stop taking part in the game. The only feeling 
there can be is one of scorn, when a man becomes aware that he 
has been deceived and finally discovers the author of the decep¬ 
tion : it is like the blind man who, whilst seeking a dean white 
cloak, but, being unable to see, is given and accepts a discoloured 
and filthy one, and who, when his eyes are opened, is horrified 
and turns against the man who had made him wear it and who 
had profited by his blindness. " For a long time, indeed, I was 
deluded, deceived and defrauded by my heart."* On the path 
of awakening, the point of departure is positivt \ it is not the 
forcible bending of a human being who is only conscious of being 
a man, aided and abetted by rdigious images and apocalyptic, 
messianic or super-terresthal visions; it is rather, an impulse 
that springs* from the supernatural element in oneself which— 
thoi^ it has been obscured during the passage of time—etill sur¬ 
vives in " noble beings " beyond their samsaric nature, like the 
lotus which, poised above the water, is free from the water. 
These are .the beings who, according to a text, gradually realise 
that the world unveiled by ascesis is their natural place. " the 
land of their fathers ", and that the other world—this world— 
is, instead, a foreign land to them.^* 

A short time ago we referred to a " quite special race of spirit ", 
We must explain this point and, together with it, the specific 
place of the Ariya. The touchstone, as we have said, is the vision 
of umveisal impermanence, of duWut and anatta. Now, it is nof 
said that the lealisatlon that something is impermanent is go ipso 
a motive for detachment from and renunciation of it. This de- 
p^ds, rather, on what we have elsewhere called the " race of the 
spirit ", which is at least as important as that of the body.*^ Here 

• LXXV; I>hamm«p»da. 153-154. JilakA. rSS. 

“ On tLe theory of the “ nc«a of the epiift", see our SinUH di doHrina 
Ma resM, MiUu. pp. 1x3.170. from which ie taken the terraiftolore 

of the p b f a eee ,to follow. 
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are some examples. A "telluric” spirit may consider as quite 
natural a dark self-identification with becoming and with its 
elementary forces, to such an extent that it does not even become 
aware of its tragic aspect—as sometimes occurs amongst the 
Negroes, savage peoples, and even amongst certain Slavs. A 
" dionysian ” spirit may consider universal impermanence of little 
account, opposing to it carft diem, the joy of the moment, the 
rapture of a corruptible being who enjoys from instant to 
instant corruptible things, a joy so much the more acute in that 
—as the well-known song of the Renaissance has it—" di demon 
non v'i csrtezza ", A “ lunar " spirit, religiously inclined, may in 
its turn see in the contingency of life an atonement or a test, 
in face of which it should behave with humility and resignation, 
having faith in the impenetrable divine will and maintaining the 
feeling of being a “ creature " created by it out of nothing. By 
others still this death of ours is considered as a completely natural 
and final phenomenon, the thought of which should not for a 
moment isturb a life turned tovrards earthly aspirations. 
Finally, a " Faustian", " titanic" or Nietaschean spirit may 
profess " tragic heroism ”, may desire becoming, and may even 
desire the “ eternal return And so on. From these examples, 
it is easily seen that “knowledge” produces “detachment" 
only in the case of a particular race of spirit, of that which in a 
special sense we have called “ heroic " and which is not uncon¬ 
nected with the theory of the hodhisaUo. Only in those in whom 
this race survives and who wsh it, can the spectacle of universal 
contingency be the principle of awakening, can it determine the 
choice of ^e vocations, can it arouse the reaction that follows 
froid “ No, r want no more of it ", from “ This does not bebi^ 
to me, I am not this, this is not my self " extended to all states 
of sartisSiric existence. The work, then, has one single justifica¬ 
tion : it must be done, that is to say, for the noble and heroic 
spirit there is no other alternative. KeUam karattiyam —"that 
which has to be done has been done ”—thb is the universally 
recurring formula that refers to the Ariya who have destroyed the 
dsava and achieved awakening. 

At this point anattd, the doctrine which denies the reality of 
the "I", shows us a further aspect. The meaning of this 
doctrine here is simply that in the “ current " and in the con- 
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tio^t agg^efation of $tate$ and functions which are normally 
considered as “ I ”, it is impossible to recognise the true self, 
the saper-sensible of the preceding Vpanishai speculation; 
this true self is considered as practically non-existent for the 
common man. Buddhism does not say; the "I” does not 
exist—but rather: one thing only is certain, that nothing be¬ 
longing to samsaiic existence and personality has the nature of 
" I This is explicitly stated in die texts. 

This is the scheme. The Buddha repeatedly makes his ques¬ 
tioner recognise that the bases of commonpersonality'^matedality, 
feeling, perception, the formations, consciousness—are change¬ 
able, impennanent and non-substantial. After which, the ques¬ 
tion is asked : Can what is impermanent, changeable and non- 
substantial be considered thus: this is mine, this am X, this is 
my self ? The answer is always the same—as if it were perfectly 
natural and obvious—Certainly not. Lord. The conclusion is 
then more or less of this type : "All matter, all feeling, all per¬ 
ception, all formations, all consciousness, past, present or future, 
internal or external, gross or subtle, low or high, far or near, all 
should be considered, in conformity with reality and with j»erfect 
wisdom, thus : ‘ This is not mine, this am I not, this is not ray 
sell' Thus considering, the wise, noble disciple does not identify 
himself with materiality, does not identify himself with feeling, does 
net identify himself with perception, does not identify himself 
with the formations, does not identify himself with consciousness. 
Not identifying himself, he is detached. Being detached, he is 
freed. The same theme has several variations in the canon, 
but the sense and the scheme are always the same. It is quite 
clear: that all the probative force of reason is a function of this 
implicit premise : that by “ I ” we fan only understand the un¬ 
conditioned, that is to say, something which has nothing what¬ 
soever to do with saihsaric consciousness or with its formations. 
Only then do the texts become clear and logical. Only then can 
it be seen, for example, how it is that what is impermanent should 
always appear also as painful, and how this latter correlation is • 
established : “ That which is painful is void of ‘ I'; that which 
is void of ' ITam not, it is not mine, it is not my Self—thus it 
is apprehended, in conformity with reality and with perfect wis- 
» Af«^.,'XXir; CIX. 
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dom."“ Only in this way can we understand the passage trom 
the ascertainment to a reaction and an imperative: recog* 
oising the impermanence of the elements, of the groups of 
craving, of the senses, being convinced that they are not “ I", being 
convinced that " they are in flames ", the " wise Any an disciple " 
feels disgust; disgusted, he becomes detached; being deta<^ed, 
he is freed: he has had enough of form, of finite consciousness, of 
feelings, of the other khandka, of objects, of contacts, ol the 
emotive states which proceed from thii, whether they are pleas¬ 
ant, painful or neutral; he becomes indifferent in f^e of them 
and he seeks their ending.** Here is a saying : What is imperma¬ 
nent, what is anaUd, what is compounded and conditioned, this 
does not belong to you, you should not desire it, you should put 
it away—" the putting away of it will be greatly to your benefit, 
will lead to your well being ” : there can be no joy in it nor desire 
for it,** It is clear that all this will not be su£fi<int evidence for 
everyone. The tadt but indispensable prerequisite is a higher 
consciousness. When this dawns, then in an entirely natural 
manner, not from p^ful renunciation or "mortification ", but 
almost accompanied by an Olympian bearing of the spirit, there 
occurs viveka, detachment.^ Realising this higher conscious¬ 
ness, it is said that one who attempts to find an "I" or 
soraethii^ similar to the " I "—aiUna vd aiianiy 4 fui—ui the 
sphere of the senses, is like a man who, when looking fox heart- 
wood, approaches a large tree and cuts it down but who, although 
not taking the trunk or new wood or branches, takes only the 
bark where there is no core and certainly none of the hard wood 
that he is seeking,*’ The "I", then, is like this hard primordial 
essential substance, and ihis '' J " is the fundamental point of 
reference for Buddhism. 

There is more to it than this. In speaking of " Olyrnpian 
bearing " and of detachment we should not thhik of something 
like the indiflerence of a badly understood Stoicism. The Ahyan 
"renunciation" is fundamentally based on a will for the un¬ 
conditioned considered al«^ as liberty and power. This is 

«* SathyuH, xxn, 15: tt. x 6 end 17, 49, 59 , 76; XXXV, *, 3. 

S»kytM., xxn, 6:, 9: XXXV. 3, :s; uJUfOigt (Vm.), I, xxi, 4. 

“ SdAwitf., xxji, 33 ; xxni, *5*33. 
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apparent from texts. Tlie Buddha, whilst challenging the 
opinion that the stems of ordinary personality are self, asfe his 
inteilocutor if a. powerful sovereign wishing to execute or proscribe 
one of his subjects could do so. The answer is naturally, “ yes 
Then the Buddha asks: " You who say: ‘ materiality is my 
self do you now think that you have this power over materiality: 

' Thus let my materiality be, thus let my materiality not be ' ? " 
—^d the question is repeated for the other elements of the 
personality. The interlocutor is forced to answer '* no/’ and thus 
this view that the “ I" is materiality, feeling, and so on comes 
to be confuted.^^ The basic idea is in no doubt here: not 
only the simple fact that body, feeling, consciousness, etc., are 
changeable, but that this changeability is independent of the 
" I ”, that it issDChthat, in the normal way, in sariisaiic existence, 
the " I ” has little or no control over it—it is this feet which 
demands the statement *' 1 am not this, this is not mine, this is 
not my sell On this is* based the saying: “ Renounce what 
does not belong to you-”^* This argument recurs in other 
passages. In particul^ it occurs in the second exporition of the 
doctrine given by Prihee Siddhattha at Benares: " If materiality 
were the ‘ Iit would not be subject to disease, and regarding 
it one could say: ' Let ray materiaUty be thus, let my materiality. 
not be tbos.' But since materiality is subject to disease, and 
since one cannot say regarding it: ' Let my materiality be thus, 
let my materiality not he thus therefore materiality is not the 
* I' ”*•: and the same fonnula is repeated for the other khandka. 
Elsewhere we find the attributes “powerless”, “falling”, 

“ feeble ", “ infirm ” associated with impermanence, aniua. It 
is by considerii^ these particular characteristics that attachment 
vanishes and the identification provoked by mania is interrupted*^ 
The correspondence of the Buddhist new with that of archaic 
Greece should be noted here. It is the eternal ” privation * 

—the eternal impotence of things which become, which 
“ are and are not ”, that brings about renunciation. “ By 
recognising that matter is impotent, unsatisfied, miserable, and • 
that so are feeling, perception, the formations and consciousness. 
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by perceiving tliat in them ^vhich determines the cUnicing 
tendencies of the mind: by rejecting, destroying, abandoning 
it and by becoming detach^ from it, I know that the mind is 
liberated”—so says the ascetic.** One who considers materi¬ 
ality as self, or materiality as belonging to self, or self as in 
materiahty, or materiality as in self—continues the text—is 
like a man, carried ofi by a powerful alpine torrent, who be¬ 
lieves he can save himself by grasping the grass or weak rushes 
on the banks.** He will be dragged away- * 

On these grounds we can speak, in connection with Buddhist 
realisation, of a will not only for liberation, but also for liberty, 
unconditioned-ness and unl»eakability. One of the more com¬ 
mon descriptions of an ascetic is that he 1$ a man who, ha^ng 
broken each and every bond, is free. The ascetic is one who 
avoids the snare, as does a vrild beast, and so does not fall into the 
power of the hunter, but "can go where he will”—while the others, 
those who are subject to craving, " can be called lost, 
ruined, fallen into the power of harm ”.** The ascetic is one 
who has gained mastery over himself, who " has tds heart in 
his power, and is not himself in the power of his heart He 
is the master of his thoughts. " Whatever thought he desires, 
that thought will he think, whatever thought he does not derire. 
that thought will he not think.'' *• Asa perfectly tamed elephant, 
led by his mahout, will go in any direction; as an expert 
charioteer, with a chariot ready on good ground at a crossroad 
and harnessed to a thoroi^hhred team, can guide the chanot 
where he wishes; or as a king or a prince with a chest full of 
dottles, may freely choose the garment that most pleases Im 
for the morning, the afternoon or the evening—so the ascetic 
can direct his mind and his being towards one state or another 
with perfect freedom.*’ Here are a few more similes : the ascetic 
is like a man burdened with debts, yet he not only pays them 
off but manages to gain a surplus on which to build his own 
life; or he is like a man enfeebled by disease, his body without 
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strengUi, but who succeeds in removing the disease and regaining 
his strength; or, he is like a slave, dependent on others, but 
who is able to free himself from his slavery and feel master of 
himself, independent of others, a free man who can go where 
he will; or, again, he is like a man travelling throu^ desert 
places, full of snares and dangers, who ^et arrives safe and sound 
at bis destination without losing an3thing.*® To complete the 
list of what a noble spirit regards as valuable, let us remember 
these other epithets of the Awakened One: he who has laid 
down the burden ", the " unshackled one ", the " unhooked one ", 
the "escaped one”, the "unhinger", the "remover of the 
arrow", the "leveller of the trench", "he who escapes from 
the whirlwind." The whirlwind is a synonym for the faculties 
of craving;** the arrow should be understood as the burning, 
the thirst for living, which has deeply wounded and poisoned 
the h^her principle; the trench is samdra. which appears here 
with the same meaning that "becoming" and "matter" 
possessed in the ancient Hellenic concept: Penia, perennial 
insufficiency and "privation ”, inability of self-fulfilment, or, in 
the syinb(^sm of Okcos: a cord that while being woven is 
contimially consumed.*® 

It is thus that "the noble sons moved by confidence " recognise 
their vocation and come to apprehend the " ariyan quest ”: 

" Thus, 0 disciples, a man, himself subject to birth, observing 
the misery of this law of nature, seeks that which is without birth, 
the incomparable safety, extinction; himself subject to decay, 
observii^ the misery of this law of nature, seeks that which is 
without decay, the incomparable safety, extinction; himself 
subject to death, observing the misery of this law of n^uie, 
that which is without death, the incomparable safety, 
extinction; * himself subject to pain and to agitation, observing 
the misery of this law of nature, seeks that which is without pain, 
the without-agitation, the incomparable safety, extinction; 
himself subject to stain, observing the misery of this law of nature, 
seeks that which is without stain, the incomparable safety, . 
extinction. This, 0 disciples, is the Aiiyan quest."* 
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Returning to the problem oi the determination ot the vocations, 
we have said that the touchstone consists in the identihcation 
or non-identihcation of oneself with a whole hierarchy of inodes 
of being, and the point of departure’-^zwz^fd—has already been 
implicitly indicated. Non-identidcation of oneself not only with 
materiality, with feeling, with perception, with the formations, 
but non-identihcation also with consciousness itself, if regarded as 
individuated conscionsness—that is to say, the overcoming of 
the belief in " personality ", aUdmdiffhi, and in its persistency 
—this is the first test put to the noble nature.^ To remain in 
this belief is a sign of a form of " ignorance " (the " ignorance " 
whose transcendental base, in the conditioned genesis, is vi^ilayj 4 ^ 
and of being subject to one of the " five lower fetters One 
places oneself at a distance until there is a feeling that one’s own 
person is a simple instrument of ei^ression, something contingent 
which in due course will dissolve and disappear in the sazhsaric 
current, without the super-mundane, Olympian nucleus in our¬ 
selves being in the slightest degree prejudiced. The doctrine of 
the inesseotiality of the person, of the psychological and passional 
"I", must then result in a mind which becomes pacified, serene, 
uplifted, clarified. ** It should not be a cause of dismay, but a 
source of superior strength. It is said that only the man who 
has e:q>erienced this doctrine has strength enough to. cross the 
eddying current and to reach the further shore in safety; a 
weak mas, who is incapable of this, is one whose mind has not 
been liberated by the working of the doctrine.** Therefore: 
cooscionsness must not be considered as one's seif, nor one’s self 
as possessed of consciousness, nor consciousness as in one's self, 
nor one's self as in consciousness—any more than one should 
so consider the other kJuindhi ; feeling, perception, and the 
formations.** 

Second point. The road towards any pantheistic promiscuity, 
any naturalistic mysticism, any confusion with the universe, any 
variety of immanency, must be resolutely barred. The aim of 
this further test of the noble spirit is to set it definitely at a 
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distance from the confused spiritual world that is diEracteristic ' 
of many Western minds, decayed from all that is classical, 
clear, Doric, virile. It is a singular fact that, in the 
modem world, this pantheistic disintegration, this return of rnan 
to a state of mind confused by total reality or by “ Life ", is 
habitually considered to be a characteristic of the Eastern 
mentality, particularly of the Hindu. The fact of the existence 
and diffusion in the East of the Buddhist Doctrine of Awakening 
.is sufficient to confute this opinion. Even if in pie*Buddiust 
India—and particularly with the later speculation on the Brahman 
—this false development was to a certain degree prevalent (and 
it occurs again, later, in some popular forms of Hindui^)—yet 
it is to be considered as an anomaly, against which Buddhism 
together with SdrHkhya aflorded a salutary reaction. Similar 
phenomena occur, moreover, in the ancient Mediterranean world 
with the decline of the earlier Olympian and heroic traditions- 
This is a general phenomenon, and of “ Oriental pantheism 
should be left either to the uninstructed or to people of bad faith. ^ 
Therefore : anti-pantbeism, " To take nature as nature, to 
think nature, to think of nature, to think ' nature is mine ’" 
is to exult in it; to take uni^ or multiplicity, this or that cosmic 
or elemental force, and finally to take all as all, to tbintf all, to 
think of all, to think " all is mine " is to exuH in it—(his 
pantheistic identification is, for Buddhism, yet another sign of 
“ ^otance ", a mark of one who " has known nothing ", of one 
who is " a common man, without understanding for the doctrine 
of the Ariya, inaccessible by the doctrine of the Anya "V 

On this basis we can say more generally that the Buddhist 
Latrine of Awakening deroands an anti-mystical vocation." It 
is true that the term mygtikes —from nvijiv, to close, to lock 
(in particular, the lips)—originaEy referred to the Mysteries, 
and alluded to what is secret, hidden, not to be spoken. The 
cnirent sense of the teim is, however, quite different: tcniay 
mysticism is used for the tendency toward confused identifica¬ 
tions, with emphasis on the moment of feeling and with none . 
on the element of " knowledge ” and " clarity ” ; " experience " 
is certainly accentuated (usually in the face of dogma and 
tradition), but here it is prevalently an experience in which the 
siderial and absolute nucleus in the being is dissolved, submerged 
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or "transported”. For this reason, mystical inefiability, far 
from bein^ connected with a really transcendental knowledge, 
is of those who—to use Schelling's apt expression—in their 
confused identification with one state or another, not only do 
not explain experience, but become themselves subjects in need 
of explanation. Thus, the mystical element, rather than being 
super-rational, is often sub-rational. We are in the playground 
of the spiritual adventures which take place on the borders either 
of the devotional religions or of pantheistic evasions, whose man> 
net is the opposite of that of a strict ascesis and of the path of 
awakening of the Ariya. 

Third point. In the modem world, those who fight the 
doctrines of immanence and who conceive themselves " defenders 
of the West” against "Oriental pantheism ”, normally take 
" transcendency ” as their point of reference and as their watch¬ 
word- Their transcendency is, however, very relative, as it 
proceeds from the predominant theological-theistic’ concept. 
Even in this Buddhism finds a touchstone for the vocations. 
We have already seen that Prince Siddhattha was induced to 
divulge his knowledge after recogoidz^ that, side by side with 
common beings, there are nobler ones and " many who consideT 
that enthusiasm for other worlds is bad ”. The Doctrine of 
Awakening is presented as a doctrine which teaches men to make 
themselves free not only of the material "I ”, but also of the 
immaterial and spiritu^d "I ”-*® Any form of moral conduct 
and any practice or rite whose motive is hope in a posthumous 
continuation of the personality is considered to be another of 
the lower fetters.®* Thus, beyond a rabble of faint-hearted, 
restfess, obtuse and unvirile penitents,**the texts speak of ascetics 
and priests who "through fear of existence, though hate of 
existence, go round and round existence, almost as a dog, tied 
with a leash to a solid column or attached to a post, goes round 
and round this column or post The words become stronger 
when they deal with those ascetics or priests who "profess 
attachment to the hereafter ” and who think : " Thus shall we 
be after death, thus shall we not be after death,” just as a 

Dtika, IX. 41 - 43 . 
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mercliast, gfomg to market, thiziks r " From this I shall get that, 
with this I shall gain that/’^^ Plotinns, speakbg against 
moralistic concept, said: ‘‘Not to be a good man, but to become 
a god—this is the aim,"** but the Doctrine of Awakening goes 
still farther. 

Beyond the human bond is the divine bond, attachment to 
this or that state, to a state that is no longer human, corporeal 
or terrestrial, but that is still conditioned existence. These 
states in the Hindu tradition are persomhed id the various gods 
and in their seats; they are equivalent to the seraphic and angelic 
hierarchies of Hebrew-Christian theology, therefore, to what, ih a 
more popular concept, is called "paradise The Doctrine of 
Awakemng aims at siumounting these states : it tests the voca¬ 
tions by asking at what point one can apprehend that these very 
states are inadequate in face of a will for the unconditioned, and 
that to have them as the extreme point of reference and as the 
supreme justification of existence is still a bond, an insufficiency, 
a thirst, a mania. Thus, in the canon, these words appear: 
" You should feel shame and indignation if ascetics of other 
schools ask you if it is in order to arise in a divine world that 
ascetic life is practised under the ascetic Gotama.”** 

Nor is this all. The very notion of " existence " is attacked, 
the stronghold of all thristic theology. Here, as we have said, 
Buddhism is no more than faithful to the purely metaphysical, 
super-religious teachings of the preceding Indo-Aryan tradition. 
Ih this, the personal god, as pure existence, himself belongs to 
manifestation and cannot therefore be called absolutely un¬ 
conditioned. Existence has as its correlative non-existence. 
For this reason only that which is beyond both existence 'and 
non-existence, which is above and outide these two transcend¬ 
ental categories, can be understood as reaUy unconditioned. So 
also for Buddhism this is the extreme point of reference, not the 
belief in existence, not the belief in non-existence. Attachment 
to one or other of these is a bond, a limitation. " By contempla¬ 
ting, according to reality, the origination and cessation of both 
of these ’’ one must be capable of overcoming both.** Even 

« cn. 
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" universal consciousness belongs, in tie Buddhist teaching, to 
the saihsaric world ; it is a variety of saiasaric consciousness. 

This view is well illustrated in the texts by means of various 
similes. There is, for example, the stoiy of one who, wishing 
to know where the elements are completely annihilated, goes to 
the gods and passes from one hierarchy to another, finally reaching 
• the world of the great BrahmS. the supreme god of being. But 
it is not in the power of Brahma to answer him. He sends the 
ascetic to the Buddha, telling him, in addition, that he has done 
ill to have left the Sublime One and to have asked this knowledge 
of another. It is the Bnddha and not Brahma who gives the 
answer. He indicates the spiritual state of the arahani, invisible, 
endless, resplendent: here the elements have nowhere to plant 
their roots, here name-and-form" ceases without leaving 
residue.** But there is a much more striking story, moulded 
with the power of a Michelangelo. It is called the “ visit to 
Brahma ".*’ The Buddha arrives in the kingdom of BrahmS, 
of which it is said : “ Here is the eternal, here is the persistent, 
here is the everlasting, here is indissolubility and immutability: 
here there is no birth nor old age, nor death, nor passing away 
and reappearance; and another, higher liberation thi this 
there is not-*' To Brahma, who affirms this, the Buddha says 
that Brahma himself is the victim of illusion and infatuation. But 
here Mara the malign, the god of craving and of death, intervenes; 
he enters into one of the celestial ‘beings in BrahmS's retinue 
and from here speaks to the Buddha: " 0 monk, beware of him. 
He is Brahma, the omnipotent, the invincible, all-seeing, the 
sovereign, the lord, the creator, the preserver, the father of all 
that has been and of all that will be. Long before you there 
were in the world ascetics and priests who were enemies of the 
elements, of nature, of the gods, of the lord of generation, of 
Brahma; these, at the dissolution of the body, when their vita! 
strength was exhausted, came to abject foims of existence. And 
therefore I counsel you, 0 ascetic: beware, 0 worthy one I 
' What Brahma has said to you, accept it, lest you contradict the 
word of Brahma. Should you, 0 ascetic, contradict the word 
of Brahma, it would be as t^ugh a man were to approach a rock 
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and beat on it with a stick, or as thov^h a man, 0 ascetic, were 
to fell into an infernal abyss and to se^ to grasp the earth ?rith 
his hands and feet: thus, 0 monk, would it befell you.” And 
Brahma joins with >Qra the malign, repeating : " I, 0 worthy 
one, hold as eternal that which is truly-eternal, as persistent, 
as pereonial, as indissoluble, as immutable that which is truly so ; 
and where there is no birth and decay, nor death, nor passing 
away and reappearance, of this I say: here truly there is no 
birth, nor decay and death, nor passing away and reappearance ; 
and since there is no other, higher Uberatbn, therefore I say: 
there is no other, higher liberation. Therefore, 0 monk, sp^k 
if you will: you will certainly not discover another, higher 
liberation, try as you will. If you take the earth, if you take 
the elements as yonr standpoint, then you have taken me as 
your standpoint, you have taken me as your basis, you must 
obey me, you must yield to me ; if you take, 0 monk, nature, 
the gods, the lord of generation as your standpoint, then you 
have taken me as your standpoint, yon have taken me as your 
basis, you roust obey me, yo\i must yield to me; if you take, 
0 monk, Brahmi as your standpoint, then you have taken me 
as your standpoint, you have taken me as your basis, you most 
obey me, you must yield to me.” At this pomt the antitheses 
build up to a cosmic and titanic grandeur ending with the most 
paradoxical reversal of the point of view that is prevalent m 
Western religions. In fact, whilst the desire of surpassing tfie 
very Lord of creation, from this point of view, appears as some¬ 
thing diabolical, the Buddha, instead, finds a diabolical ^ot in 
the exact opposite, that is in the attempt to stop him the 
region of behig, to make this region an insuperable limit, beyond 
which it is both absurd and mad to seek a higher liberation. 
Here it is the Malign One in person who urges the belief that 
the personal God, the God of being, is the supreme reality, and 
who threatens the Buddha with the damnation that Is supposed 
already to have claimed other ascetics. And in another text** 
his temptation consists of inducing the Buddha to confine himself ^ 
to the path of good works, rites and sacrifices—the path of 
theistic religions. But the Buddha discovers the plot, and speaks 
thus to Mara : ' Well I know yon. Malign One, abandon your 
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hope : ‘ He knows me not'; you are Mara, the bfaligit. And 
this Brahmi here, 0 Mal^ One, these gods ol Brahma, these 
celestial companies of B rahm S: they are all m your hand, they 
are all in your power. You, 0 I^gn One, certainly think : 
' He also must be in my hand, in my pcjwer (' I, however, 
0 Malign One, am not in your band, I am not in your 
power." 

There follows a symbolical test. The personal God, the 
Hebraic I am that I am ", the God of being, whose essence is 
his existence^ as such, cannot not be, that is, be is bound to 
being, he is passive with respect to being. He has not the power 
to go beyond being. It is here that the test occurs. Who can 
disappear " ? That is, who is lord both of being and of non* 
being ? Who rests neither on the one nor on. the other ? Brahma 
cannot disappear. Instead, the Buddha disappears. All the 
world of Brahma is amased and recognises "iht high power, 
the high might of the ascetic Ootama Limitation is removed. 
The dignity of the atidava, of one who goes beyond the world 
of existence itself, not to mention the "celestial" worlds, is 
demonstrated. It is only left to Mira the malign to try in vain 
to dissuade the Buddha from spreading the doctrine 

Here, then, is one of the extreme pyoints in the test of the 
vocations : not to crave " even the highest of all lives "—not 
only to pass from this shore to the other, but to apprehend that 
which lies beyond both.*® The words of the Awakened One are : 
" Nature, the gods, the lord of generation, Brahmi, ihe Resplend* 
ent Ones, the Powerful Ones, the Ultrapowerful Ones, all things, 
1 have known, bow unsatisfying are all things: this have I 
recogmsed and I have renounced all things, abdicated from all 
things, detached myself from all things, forsworn all things, 
disdained all things. And in this, 0 BrabnJi, not only am I 
your equal in knowledge, not only am I not less than you, but 
I am far greater than you."** And the words: “ This is not 
mine, This am I not, this is not my self " must be said by the 
• "noble son" for the whole of that world too.” It is stfll 
" sams&ra ", 

•• XUX. 
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Is a higher limit than this conceivable ? For the Ariya it is 
conceivable. Attachment, dependence and enjoyment are to be 
eradicated also in respect of the supreme goal of the Buddhist 
ascesis, that is to say, of extinction. Here is the final tem;^ation 
and the final victory. Here the will for the unconditioned 
approaches the paradoxical. The ultimate truth of the series is 
this : he who thinkr extinction, he who thinhs of extinction, he 
who thinks " extinction is mine " and who rejoices in extinction 
—this man does not know extinction, does not know the path, 
is not to be coimted amongst the "noble disdples",*’ Even 
in tto region to feel desire and attachment—it may be a subli¬ 
mated one—means not to realise the place and signification of 
real liberation. 

At the instant of understanding this one apprehends and intuits 
supermundane safety and the end of ang),Hsh. One who thinks 
no longer either of existence or of non-existence and thus who is 
not attached to anything beyond, now trembles no more but 
reaches the supermundane and supreme “security of calm 
He does not tremble and so does not crave—“not trembling, 
why should he crave ? This summit must be apprehended 
by the “ noble son ", it must be his purpose. The strength and 
sureness of those who know no more anguish or fear is described 
as something that has a vertiginous and fearful efiect on others, 
both human a nd superhuman; when they are faced by those 
who have conquered, and when they hear their truth, they become 
aware of their own unsuspected contingency, and the primordial 
anguish bursts forth unchecked. They see the abyss. 

When a man is capable of experiencing all these meanings, then 
his vocation is proved, he is on the road of personal revolufion, 
he can attempt to follow the path that was re-discovered by 
Prince Siddhattha. But in this connection there must be no 
illusion, particularly in modem man. This point must be quite 
clear : development in accordance with the Doctrine of Awaken¬ 
ing implies something akin to a rupture or a halt. The symbolism 
we have discussed should be remembered: as long as one “ goes " 
it is impossible to reach the point where “the world ends", 

“ Msfi’k., I r CIL 
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One must stop oneself dead. In some way an extra-samsSric 
element, called in Buddhism paftHS (Sanskrit: prajiH). the 
opposite to avijjd, must manifest itself This element, with its 
presence, arrests the “ current ", in the same way as the element 
Avijja. unawareness, the state of mania and of “ intoadcation ", 
coniinned it. At this point already there occurs a partial or vir¬ 
tual suspension of all the elements influenced by avijj& ; it is not 
only a matter of a suspension, but also of an inversion of 
the current: the flux or vortex which had generated the 
common man starts to generate a superior being, uttamApurisa : 
panna becomes the central dement which transforros and purifies 
all the constituent forces of the personality, removing and 
destroying in them the dement avijji and the influence of the 
dsava. ‘ ’ For this reason, the texts speak also of a special strength 
beyond knowledge; of a " superior and powerful energy inWya 
—which differs from the normal hiunan energies, and which alone 
works the mirade of “ liberation of the will fay means of 
the will " it provides the strength for endurance, and allows 
of advance towards supreme liberation.** 

One of the aspects of Mahdydna Buddhism which represents 
a decline from the original is the supposition that this element 
" paHMd ” (Slff-: prajUS} is present in everyone ; it considers 
each individual as a potential bodhisaUa (Skc.: bodhssaUva), 
that is, as a being capable of becoming a Buddha. Whatever 
from the standpoint of the doctrine may be said about it, this 
view cannot in practice be said to be at all "in conformity 
with reality "^^aihd-bhviam. The manifestation of this know¬ 
ledge and of this strength, particularly in modem Western 
man, can li^tly be called a kind of a “ grace ", in view of its 
marked discontinuity when compared to ah faculties and 
forms of consciousness, not only in normal iudividuals bnt 
even in the most gifted of our contemporaries. The 
example of Prince Siddhattha—that is to say, the fact that 
he had no need of masters, transmitted doctrines, or initiations, 
to open the way to liberation, since the direct reaction of a noble 
spirit coirhonted with the spectacle of the contingency and 

Cf. Stch«rbatsky. C^ni Ccn<^im etc,, ot. dd. vi 
•• 5«#.vW/,. VeJ, V. p. *7 * (p!t^ e*ljL). ' R* 5“' 73-74- 
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buinii^ of the world was enough for the purpose—this example 
should lead no oxie to repeat the adventure of Baron Munchhausen 
when be attempted to raise himself in the air by pulling himself 
upwards by his hair. In one way or another something must 
happen: a iHnd of profound crisis or break, or the receiving 
*' grace ", such as to provide a positive opportunity and a base 
for a " new life It cannot be repeated, often enough that the 
jnan of to*day, constitutionally, is profoundly different from the 
man of the ancient Aryan civilisations of the East. Views, such 
as that of Mahdyana Buddhism already mentioned, are better 
ignored if we do not wish to deceive oui^ves or others. 

In Buddhism, the importance of the moment is stressed in 
every way. " Knowledge ”, in a text, is likened to a flash of 
lightning. One is exhorted to "rise and awaken” when one 
perceives one’s own passiveness, one's own indolence, " without 
letting the moment pass ”—if the right moment is allowed to pass, 
that moment when one would have been able to overcome the 
force to which both men and gods are subject, the demon of death 
will'reassert his power,*® "Battle must be joined toniay— 
to-morrow we may be no more. There is no truce for us with 
the great army of death. Only one who lives thus, struggling 
untiringly day and night, achieves beatitude and is called a 
blessed ^e."“ The following simile is used to illustrate this 
state of mind : what would a king do, to whom it was announced 
that the mountains were crumbling and moving and overthrowing 
all before them, in on his kingdoin from the East, from 

the West, from the South and from the North, and who knew 
clearly how difScult it bto achieve the human state of existeni^e? *• 

To conclude this section, we shall refer again to the attitude 
of the Doctrine of Awakening towards the form of ascesis which 
is unilaterally connected with practices of morrifLcation and 
penance. 

Buddhism opposes all forms of painful ascesis. Having 
considered the " many kinds of intensive, painful bodily discip¬ 
lines ”, Buddhism maintains that those who practise them, " at 
the dissolution of the body after death, go down by evil paths 

SiUUinpiia. II. X. C'j. 
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to suffering and perdition", since this is a "mode of living 
which brings present ill and future ill".** The methods of 
"painful self-morti£cation ", according to the doctrine of the 
Buddha, are useless, not only for the purpose of " extinction ", 
hat also for one who aspires to achieve some form of " cel^tial " 
existence.** There are striJdng sketches of types of ascetics and 
of monks not unlike those who are found in Western asceticism 
and monasticism; "Shrivelled, arid, ugly, pallid, emaciated 
[men], who present so attractions to the eye that sees them." 
They are aiflicted by the "disease of con^raiut", since they 
lead this life, in point of fact, against their will, throi^h a false 
vocation, lacking the support of a higher consciousness. ** Fasting, 
mortihcatiou, sacrifices, prayers and oblations, none of these 
purifies a mortal who has not conquered doubt and who has not 
overcome desire.** Two extremes are avoided by those who 
detach themselves from the world : " the pleasure of desire, low, 
vulgar, unworthy of the nature of the Ariya, hatiuful; self* 
mortification, painful, unworthy of the nature of the Ariya. 
harmful. Avoiding these two extremes, the middle way has 
been discovered by the Accomplished One, the way which gives 
insight, which gives wisdom, which leads to calm, to supetnormal 
consdousness, to illumination, to extinction."*^ In distinguishing 
what is praiseworthy from what is worthy of reproof, even in 
cases where saintly knowledge has been attained, the fact of 
having attained it by means of self-torment is declared to be 
reprehensible.** 

The texts often give some account of the life led by Prince 
Siddhattha before his perfect awakening. He too, "before the 
perfect awakenmg, as yet imperfectly awakened, still only striving 
towards awakening ", had had the thought: " Pleasure cannot 
be conquered by pleasure : pleasure can be conquered by pain."** 
And thus, having abandoned his home against the wi^es of bis 
family, still " radiant, with black hair, in the flush of joyous 
youth, in the flower of manhood ", unsatisfied by the truths 

•* MayjK XLV. 
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taught by the various teachers of asceticisra to whom he had 
in the first instance tumed (these appear to have been followers 
of Sdmk)^), he devoted himself to extreme forms of painful 
mortification. Having bent his will in all ways, “as a strong 
man, seising another weaker man by the head or by the shoulders, 
compels him, crushes him, throws him down”, he iMgan with 
the body and practised suspension of the breath nntil he came 
near to suffocation. Finding that this led nowhere, he practised 
fasting, until he grew so thin that his arms and legs resembM 
dry slicks, his spine a string of beads, with the vertebrae sticking 
out: his hair fell ofi. his eyes sank in and his papQs shrank almost 
away, “like reflections in a deep well He thus amved at 
this thought: "All that ascetics or priests in the past have ever 
experienced in the way of painful, burning, bitter sensations, 
or that they may be experiencing in the present or that they 
will experience in the future is no more than this : further one 
cannot go. And yet with all this bitter asce^ of pain I have 
not attained the snpennundane, the blessed riches of wisdom.” 
There arose in him the conviction: There must be anothe r path 
to awakeaii^. And it was a memoiy that allowed him to find 
it: the memory of a day when, still in the midst of his people, 
seated in the cool shade of a rose-apple tree, he had felt himself 
in a state of calm, clarity, balance, peace, far from desire, far 
from disturbing things. Then there arose in him “ consciousness 
in conformity with knowledge : ‘ This is the way ' 

This manner of the Buddha’s ascesis is significant: it dearly 

shows the features of an asces i s ^ch is Aryan, “classical ”, 
dear, balanced, free from “sin” complexes and from “.bad 
conscience ”, free from spiritualised and sanctified masochism. 
In this connection it is worth noting that one of the maxims of 
Buddhism is that one who, being without imperfection does ^t 
recognise, in conformity with truth; “ In me there is no im¬ 
perfection," is far worse than one who, on the other h and, knows : 

“ In me there is no imperfection.” And a simile follows: a 
polished and bronze vessel that is not used or cleaned • 


»• We must flot© Haat h«fe is meant ©bvioualy forms at brestt ret«tion 
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would, after a time become dirty and stained; similarly, one 
wtio is not aware of his own nprigbtness is much more exposed 
to confusions and deviations of every kind than one who is,so 
aware.’* There is no question, here, in any way, of pride and self- 
conceit ; it is a question of a process of puiificatioD through a just 
and digni^d consciousness. This attitude should put in their 
place ^ose who, through feeling themselves to be hennits, 
penitents, poor, clothed in rags or through observing the 
most elementary forms of morality, exalt themselves and 
believe that they are entitled to despise others.’* The Ariyan 
ascesis is as void of vanity and stupid pride (which, as itddkacca, 
is considered as a bond), as it is permeated with dignity and 
ealm self-knowledge. 

This does not mean, however, that we should be under any 
illusion and believe that exceptional inward energies are un¬ 
necessary in Buddhism and that the most severe selfndiscipline 
should not be Imposed. He who realised that the way of painful 
asceticism was not the right one, was yet capable of satisfying 
himself that be was able to follow it to its extreme limit. Thus, 
at the moment in which the vocation is determined and one has 
the sensation of the emergence of the element faHiia, one must 
also have the strength to make an absolute and indexible resolu¬ 
tion. In the forest of Gosinga, on a clear moonlit night, when 
the trees were in full l^ossom and gave the impression that celestial 
scents were being wafted around, various disciples of the Buddha 
asked each other what type of ascetic could adorn such a forest, 
and discussed this or that discipline and this or that power 
achieved. \Vhen the Buddha was asked, he said: "An ascetic 
who* after the meal, seats himself with his legs crossed, bis body 
erect and resolves: ‘ X will not rise from here until my mind 
is without attachment and free from any mania.’ Such a monk 
can adorn the forest of Gosinga."’* In the canonical texts 
sometime similar to a " vow " is often mentioned in these terms: 
" In the confident disciple, who energetically trains himself in 
the order of the Master, there arises this notion: ‘ Willii^ly 
may there remain of my body only ftlHn and tendons and bones, 
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and let my flesh and my blood dry np : but until that which can 
be obtaui^ with human vigour, human strength, human valour 
has been obtained, I shall continue to strive."’* Yet another 
text speaks of the desperate strength with which a man would 
struggle against a cunent, knowing that otherwise he would be 
carried into waters full of whirlpools and voracious cxeatures.’* 
Stn^gie, effort, absolute action, iron determination, aU these are 
essential-^but in a special *' style It is—let ns again repeat 
^the style of one who maintains his self-knowledge, who exerts 
his strength where it should be exerted, with clear knowledge of 
cause effect, paralysing the irrational movements of the mind, 
his fears and hopes and who never loses the calm and composed 
consciousness of his nobility and of his superiority. It is in such 
terms that the Doctrine of Awakening is offered and recommended 
to those who " still remain steadfast 
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THE QUALITIES OF THE COMBATANT 
AND THE "DEPARTITRE” 

T he traming or development-^^fo^io—presents in tlie 
Buddhist doctrine two stages. In the first place, there 
are the Idnds of discipline which, not being carried beyond a 
certain point, serve only for this life; they are distinguished 
from those which are considered a$ wisdom " and which relate 
to a more than human e^tTKoc^^-uHan-manuss^dhamfna} 
More important and more general, however, is the division of 
the whole ascesis into three sections, namely: the preparatory 
section of “right conduct"— sUa; the section of spiritual 
concentration and contemplation^^omicl^t; and finally, the 
section of “ wisdom " or transcendental knowledge and spiritual 
illmnination-^(3^Ad (Sanskrit: prajRS).* 

In what follows we propose to arrange the disciplines referred 
to in the texts into one or other of these three sections in the 
manner most satisfactory for the reader. Our aim is not purely 
informative; we hope to provide also, for anyone who may be 
interested, some practical gnridance. The exposition, then, will 
be accompanied, where necessary, by an interpretation based on 
what can be considered as “ constant " in a carefnl comparison 
of the various traditions. 

Before we discuss the instruments of the ascesis we must make 
some general observationi on the preliminary conditions required 
of the individual, apart from what has already been said about 
the determination of the vocations. 

First point. In order to aspire to awakening one must be 
a human being, The possibility of achieving absolute liberation 
is ofiered primarily, according to Buddhism, only to one who is 

‘ Uir; SathytUL, XLI. 9 - 
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bom a roan. Not only those who are in lower conditions of 
existence than the human, but also those who are in higher 
conditions, such as the the celestial or “ angelical " beings, 
do not have this opportunity. Whilst, on the one hand, the 
horoan condition is considered to be one of fimdamental contih> 
gency and infinnity, on the other it is thought of as a privileged 
slate, obtainable only with great difficulty—" it is a hard thing 
to be bom a man *'.* The supencandane destiny of beings is 
decided upon earth ; the theory of the hoihisattvA even considers 
the possibility of “ descents " to earth of beings who have already 
achieved very high, " divine " states of consciousness, in order 
to complete the work. As we shall see,‘liberation can occur also 
in posthumous states : but even in these cases it is thought of 
as the consequence or development of a realisation or of a 
"knowledge" already achieved on earth. Man’s privilege, as 
conceived by Buddhikn along such lines, would seem to be one 
which is connected with a fundamental liberty. From this point 
of view man is potentially an aHdwa, he is of a higher nature 
than the " gods ", for the same reason as is fonnd in the hermetic 
tradition that is, rince he contains in huoself, not only divine 
nature to which angp.k and gods are tied, but also mortal nature, 
not only existence but also non-existence; whence he has the 
opportunity of arriving at the super-theistic summit which we 
have discussed, and which is in fact the " great liberatioa 

Those who desired to enter the Order created by Prince 
Siddhattha were specifically asked : Are yon really a man ? ^ It 
is taken as a premise in tl^ case that not all those who appear 
to be human are really " men The views, widespread in 
ancient India as elsewhere, that in some men animal beings were 
re-incamated—or vice versa : that some men would be " reborn " 
in this or that " animfli womb "—may be understood symbolic¬ 
ally : • they refer, that is, to human existences whose central 
dement is gfuided entirely by one of those elemental forces 
which externally manifest themselves in the normal way in one 
or other animal species. We have, moreover, already spoken 
of the limitations arising oat of the various " races of the spirit 

* iSs. 
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Third point. An original condition imposed by the canon for 
admission into the Order was that ot being of male sex. Eunuchs, 
hermaphrodites and women were not accepted.’ The Ariyan 
road of awakening was considered as substantially and essentially 
manly. “ It is impossible, it cannot be —says a canonical text* 
—“that a woman should arrive at the full enlightenment of a 
Buddha, or become a universal sovereign^-coAiboa^ ” ; likewise 
.it is impossible for her to conquer heaven, nature and the 
universe", to " dominate celestial spirits The Buddha 
considered women insatiable in respect of two thii^: sex and 
motherhood; so insatiable that they cannot free themselves from 
these cravings before death.^® He repeatedly opposed the entry 
of women into the Order: when he finally admitted them he 
declared that, as a flourishing field of rice prospers no longer 
when a parasitical grass invades and spreads in t^ field, so the 
saintly life in an Order does not prosper if it allows women tq 
renounce the world—and he tried to limit the dar^fer by promul¬ 
gating opportune ruJes.“ Later, however, less intransigent views 
became widespread: even in the canonical texts—in spite of 
these words of the Buddha—there figure women who have entered 
into the current of awakening and who expound the doctrine 
of the Ariya, until in the texts of the prajHaparamild, instead of 
the simple mode of address " noble sons ", there appears, without 
further ceremony, "noble sons and noble dau^ters "—a sign, 
amongst others, of the easing of the spiritual tension of original 
Buddhism. 

We have now to discuss what are known as the five qualities 
of the combatant that are required in the disciple these involve 
both internal and external conditions. The first is the strength 

’ UaJiivafia (KifMya). 1. bxvl i: II. nii. 4, It co&y b« observed thtt 
the tune limitaUo&A tre eoosider^ to the ordinetioo of catholic prtota. 
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confeired by confidence—: con^dence, ii we refer to 
historical Buddhism, in the feet that its founder was perfectly 
awakened and in the truth of its doctrine; or, more generally, 
that there are beings who '' have reached the summit, the perfec¬ 
tion ; that they themselves, with their supramundane power, 
have apprehended both this world and the other and are capable 
of proanilgating their knowJedg:e tn a simile of an " un¬ 
conquerable frontier citadel'’, this confidence of the noble son 
’is likened to the central tower of the stron^old which, with 
its deep foundations, gives protection against enemies end 
strangers.** 

Besides confidence, the " combatant " must be endowed with 
that " knowledge " and wisdom of the Ariya which “ perceives 
rise and fallOf this we have already spoken at length. Let 
us remember that, in an entirely general sense, by bodhisaiia is 
meant one who, by means of this ve^ knowledge, is already 
inwardly transformed, whose core is already composed of bodld 
or paHad instead of samaaiic forces. 

Third quality. One must be genuine, not false, one must be 
able to make oneself known according to truth for what one is 
to the Master or to one's intelligent co-disdples. To have a pure 
heart, a free ductile mind—to be, symbolically, likp a perfectly 
white doth that can easily be dyed the desired colour without 
showing blemishes or imp^ections.*' 

Fourthly, we have vinya-haUi, or virile energy (the root of 
viriya is the same as that of the Latin term vir, man in the 
particular sense, as opposed to hopto), a strength of will, which 
here shows itself as the power of repeUing unhealthy tendendes 
and states.and of promoting the appearance of healthy ones. 
Above all, one must rely on this strength to replace delight in 
craving {)iS»ut‘St*khdpCi by delight in heroism {vira-sukkani) ;** 
a substitution that is a basic point of the whole ascetic develop¬ 
ment : one must fundamentally change one's attitude in su^ 
a way that the heroic pleasure, becomes the highest and most 
intense pleasure that the mind enjoys. Bud^ism teaches: 

“ Each man is master of himself—there is no other master ; by 
(* a. S^nkyuU.. xui, 19. 
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ruling yourself you will -find a rare and precious master,"*’ and 
again: “ Not by others can one be purified " ;*• " alone you are 
in the world, without help."** Here a.gain the vifiya-bala 
provides the strength for standing Ann in face of all this. In 
Buddhism, there are zk 3 masters in the true sense of the word 
: there are only those who can point out the road which 
has to be followed entirely by one's own efforts: “ It is for 
you yourselves to cany out the work: the Buddhas (only) 
instruct."** 

The fifth quality of the Ariyan combatant: he “is firm, 
vigorous, well set up, neither depressed nor exalted, balanced, 
fit to win the battle.” The presence of blindness, deafness or 
any incurable disease was, in the canon, a reason for nomadmission 
to the Order.” To be old, ill or needy are " unfavourable 
conditions lor the battle."** “ Manias to overcome by avoid¬ 
ance " is the heading given to those unfavourable states 
which arise in one who does not look after his own health and 
who does not take necessary measures to avoid physical disturl> 
ances and troubles caused by surroundings.** The loss of one's 
strength through excessive abstinence is considered as one of the 
possible causes—to be avoided—of the loss of tranquillity of spirit, 
and of eventually falling a victim in one of the many pastures 
sown with bait by the Malign One.** We have already spoken 
of the negative attitude of Buddhism towards the path of 
“ mortification ” : training in privation and pain is salutary, but 
only up to a certain point; in the same way, a craftsman heats 
an arrow between two fires in order to make it fle xible and 
stpdght, but he ceases when bis purpose has been achieved.** 
Both excessive tension and excessive sfackness must avoided : 

" the strings must be neither too slack nor too taut." One's 
energies must be balanced.** The mania of self-exaltation must 
be overcome, just as the mania of self-humiliation, of self- 
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viJilication, must be overcome.*^ Even-minded, fully conscious, 
one must coiisider oneself as neither equal, inferior, or superior to 
others, one must not place oneself amongst the middle people, 
nor amongst the lower people, nor amongst the higher people.** 

In speaking of the point of departure, therefore, we can talk of 
a state of "inward neutrality”: "Do not let your own 
imperturbable mind be troubled by pain, and do not reject a 
just pleasure, persist in it without attachment."** "Craving 
does ill and aversion does ill; and there is a middle way by 
which to avoid craving and by which to avoid aversion: a way 
which gives sight and vision, which conduces to calm, which 
leads to clear vision.”** We often meet with the term saiisam- 
pajaHria which refers to the state of one who maintains perfect 
awareness by tb& strength of his clear vision. Let us remember 
what has been said on the recurrent theme : " to see in conformity 
with reality, with perfect wisdom.” 

Already in connection with the elementary stages the destruction 
of vain imaginings, past or tuture, is taught. " What is before 
you put to one side. Behind yow leave nothing. To what lies 
in between do not become attached. And in this calm you will 
progress.”* One who would tread tbe path of awakening must 
cultivate such a simplicity in his mind. An end must be made 
to the whole world of psychological complications, of " subject¬ 
ivity ”, of hopes and of remorse—in the same way as the demon 
of dialectics is silenced. Become used to interior concentration : 
“ the insight which is varied and is based on variety, this one 
renounces; the insight which is single and based cn unity, 
wherein every attachment to worldly enticements is comple^y 
vanished, this insight one cultivates.”** Here are some 


expressions which occur in the canonical texts, and which deal 
with what the symbolism of the alchemists would call the 
" process of fire ”—that is, the manner or rhythm of the interior 
effort: " To persevere steadfestly without wavering, the mind 
clear and tmbewildered, the senses tranquil and undisturbed, 
consciousness concentrated and unified." " With tireless and 
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imremitfiDg energy, with lmowl«dge present and unshakable, 
with serene, untroubled body, with consciousness concentrated 
and unified.”** ” To persist alone, detached, tireless, strenuous, 
with fervid, intimate earnestness ”—this is the general formula 
used in the te^rts for the discipline of those who, having under¬ 
stood the doctrine, go ot^ to achieve its supreme end. We are 
dealing here with predispositions, with qualities and at the same 
time with achievements-^we shall see that among these qualities 
there are some which, in their turn, are the aim of particular 
ascetic practices to achieve. 

As we have discussed the quality of objective vidon, we should 
also mention—in pasang—the style in which many of the oldest 
Buddhist texts are set out, a style which has been called " quite 
intolerable” because of its continued repetitions. What is the 
purpose of these repetitions ? The usual interpretation of the 
Orientalists, that they are a mnemonic aid, is the most superficial. 
There are other reasons. In the first place, some ideas have 
been given a particular rhythm so that they are not arrested at 
the level of simp)Ie discursive intellect, hut can reach a deeper 
and more subtle sone of the human being and there stir 
cdnesponding impulses. This agrees with the more general aim, 
expUdtiy stated in the texts, of jjermeating the entire body with 
certain states of consdcusness, so as to cause certain forms of 
knowledge or certain visions to be experienced ” bodily 
Rhythm—both mental and, more important, that connected 
with breathing—ds one of the most elective methods of achieving 
this. The modem intellectual, only interested in grasping an idea 
or a ” theory ” as quickly as possible in the form of a schematic 
and cerebral concept will entirely miss the point of the rep>etitions 
of the Buddhist texts—and it is natural for him to judge this as 
" the most intolerable of all styles 

But the repetitions—at least a certain class of them, particu¬ 
larly those in the Maphipu>nikdya —have also another aim: that 
of encouraging a certain degree of objective, impersonal and 
strictly realistic thought. It is, in fact, easy to see that the 
repetitions form connected series in which the reality or fact, the 
thought that is formulated in grasping it, or the thought that is 
aroused from hearing them, the ved^al expression of this thought 

» Mojjh., IV: Anpitt., HI. 40; Majjk.. XIX. 
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or the exposition of the fact, are found in exact logical sequence. 
This is how the structure of the repetitions is built up: first 
of aJ] the text describes the fact (objective phase); next, there 
appears the person who takes note of it and who comments on it, 
using the same words as those In which it was given in the first 
place by the text (subjective phase); thirdly, the person may 
refer the fact to others, in the same words once again, as a pure 
reflection of a thought cbnfonning to reality. It may also happen 
that a second person^-nonnally, the Buddha himself—asks others 
if the fact referred to is true, and we meet the same words for 
the fourth time Stylistically, this is an absurdly tedious process. 
Spiritually, it is a rhythm of Sac^tbezo^tnkeit, as one would say 
in German: it is the pnre transparent passage of the same 
element from reality to thought, from objectivity to subjectivity, 
and from one subjectivity to another without any alterations. 
We must understand the attitude and the purpose with which 
texts of this kind are read. A patient reading of them be 
a discipline: they give an exan^e of impersonality and of 
ciystaUiiuty of thought >Ahich may themselves work formatively 
on tbe spirit of tbe reader, giving him much more than simple 
*' concepts 

. The first major action on the ascetic path is indicated by the 
term literally meanii^ " departure ". According to tbe 

scheme of the texts, one who hears the doctrine and ^scovets 
.its deeper significance, and who thus arrives at "confidence ", 
acquires a conviction expressed by this formula : " Home is a 
pnaon, a dusty place. The life of a bermit is in the open. One 
cannot, by remaining at home, fulfil point by point the completely 
purified, completely illumined ascesis.” Comprehending tins, 
the "noble son" after a short time shakes ofr attadnnent 
to things and of persons, leaves home and devotes himself to the 
life of a wandering ascetic. 

We have translated the term hhikkhu which designated the 
followers of the Buddha by " wandering ascetic ", although it 
literally means a "mendicant", one who begs. Originally the . 
iAikkhus were a kind ot wandering and begging monks : the 
semi^onventual natnie of the Buddhist organisations only 
appeared at a later period. The term we have used possibly 
allows of fewer misunderstandings. For example, when we 
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speak of “ begging " it must be borne in mind that the circiun- 
stances incinded a society in which the acceptance—by an ascetic 
or a BrShman—of something from an ordinary man was not 
a humiliation but a kind of grace. It was thought that an 
ascetic—by acting as a point of contact between the visible 
and the invisible—fulfilled a supremely useful, if intangible, 
function, a benefit even to those taking part in normal life. 
Giving— ddna-^m these circumstances was conceived as an action 
which would produce benefits of the same kind as " right conduct " 
and contemplative development.** Thus—a thing which seems 
paradoxical to-day—as a sign of contempt or as a penalty, 
Buddhist assemblies in solemn conclave would indicate families 
or individual from which the bkikkhu should refuse to accept 
anything, by symbolically reversing the receptacle or bowl he 
carried with him.** 

These details apart, the bhikkkus originally were a kind of 
free Order with a Head, rathef like an ascetic equivalent of 
the Western medieval Orders consisting of the “ knights-errant " 
and, later, the Rosicnidans with their ’’Imperaicrr". The 
Buddha recommended that two disciples should cot take the 
same road.** The essential point, in any case, was the absence 
of bonds and of the desire for company, a liking for solitude, 
a freedom—also physical where possible—like that of the air, 
of the open sky. " Flee society as a heavy burden, seek solitude 
above all."*’ Having much to do, being busy with many things, 
avoiding solitude, living with people at home and in worldly 
surroundings—these are so many more unfavourable conditions 
for the battle ".** One who is not free from the bond of family 
—it is said in particular—may certainly go to heaypn, but will 
not achieve awakening.” " Let the ascetic be abne: it is 
enough that he has to fight with himself.”*® “ Only of an ascetic 
who dwells alone, without company, is it to be expected that 
‘he will possess pleasure in renunciation^ pleasure in solitude, 

•* Cf. Anguil., Vin, |o. A# » T«fereQC« SuUsnipila, IlL v, 15: •' Tbote 
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pleasure in calm, pleasure in awakening, that he wiH possess 
this pleasure easily, without difficulty, without -pain. And 
a^ain: “ He who enjoys society cannot find joy in solitary 
detachment. If joy is not found in solitary detachment, one 
cannot concentrate finnly on the things of the spirit; if this 
power of concentration is liddng, one cannot perfectly achieve 
right knowledge"—or the things which proceed from it.‘* The 
detachment and the solitude implicit in pahbajja, the "departure", 
ae naturally to he understood both under the physical and under 
the spiritual aspect: detachment from the world and detachment 
above all, from thoughts of the world « Therefore, do not let 
people's talk affect you, do not pay too much attention to words.” 
Do not dispute with the world, but judge it for what it is that 
is to say, impermanent.” The texts speak of " being to oneself 
an idand, of seeking refuge in oneself and in the law, and in 
nothing else.” If a man cannot find a wise, upright and constant 
companion with whom he may advance in step, " he walks alone, 
as one who has renounced his kingdom, as a proud animal in 
the forest, calm, doing ill to none ” Here are some other 
illustrative expressions: "Strenuous in his detennination to 
achieve the supreme goal, his mind free from attachment fleeing 
idleness, firm, endowed with bodily and mental strength let 
[the ascetic] go alone like a rhinoceros. Like a lion which 
does not tremble at any noise, like wind which is held by no net 
like a lotus leaf untouched by water, let him go alone Uke a 
rhinoceros."” And again : a true ascetic is " he who proceeds 
alone and contemplative, on whom neither blame nor praise 
have effect, who. like a lion, feels no fear at the noises [of the 
world], who. like a lotus leaf, is not touched by water, who 
guides others, but whom others know not how to guide 
An^e who considers the problem of the adaptability of the 
ascesis of the Anya to modem times, will ask himself to what 
extent the precept of "departure " as a real abandonment of 
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home and of the worid, and as the isolation of a hermit, must be 
taken literally. The texts sometimes consider s triple detach¬ 
ment, one physical, another mental, and the third both physical 
and mental,*® If the last naturally rejaesents the most perfect 
fonn—at least so long: as the strv^gle lasts—it is the second 
which should claim the particular attention of most people 
to-day and which, moreover, was given greater emphasis in 
Makiyina developments, including Zen Buddhism, Besides, 
even the canonical texts mention the possibility of an inters 
pretation of the concept of departure" that is mainly sym¬ 
bolical ; thias " home " is considered, for example, to be equivalent 
to the elements which make up common personality—and similar 
interpretations are given for wandering and for property.** A 
variation of a text we have quoted, says that " solitary life is well 
achieved in all respects when what is past is put aside, what is 
future abandoned, and when will and passion, in the present, are 
entirely under control " elsewhere it is said that a man wan¬ 
ders like a bhtkkhu justly through the world, when be has subju¬ 
gated past and future time and possesses a pure understanding,*® 
when he " has left behind him both the pleasant and the unpleas¬ 
ant. oiinging to nothing, in all ways independent and without 
attachments " and so on. Similar e:^ression^ recur throu^out: 
they largely refer, moreover, to the principal tasks of ascetic 
preparation and purifcation.** 

Once detachment, vtveka, is interpreted mainly in this internal 
sense, it appears perhaps easier to achieve it to-day than in a 
mere normal and traditional dvilisati^. One who is still an 
"Aryan " spirit in a large European or American dty, with its 
skyscrapers and asphalt, with its politics and sport, with its 
erWis who dance and shout, with its exponents of secular culture 
and of soulless science and so on—amongst all this he may feel 
^mself more alone and detached and nomad than he would have 
done in the time of the Buddha, in conditions of physical isolation 
and of actual wandering. The greatest ^fiiculty, in this respect, 

' lies in giving this sense of internal isolation, which tO'day may 
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occnr to many almost spontaneoiisly, a positive, full, simple and 
transparent cliaracter, v/ith elimination of all traces of aridity, 
melancholy, discord or anxiety. Solitude should not be a burden, 
something that is suflered, that is borne involuntarily or in which 
refuge is taken by force of circumstances, but rather, a natural, 
simple and free disposition. In a text we read: "Solitude is 
called v?isdom ekaitan rnonam akkhaiam —he who is alcne will 
find that he is happy —it is an accentuated version of " bMla 
ioiiiudo, $ola beatfiudo 

From the external and social aspect also, it is interior liberty 
which counts: this, however, must lead no one to decuve hirnseli. 
Thus, in the matter of bonds, the man of today must beware 
more of little attachments than of great ones—that is, of attach* 
xnents connected with conventional and " normal '• Hfe, of habits, 
inclinations and sentimental supports which, by making their 
own often unconscious excuses, are judged as being too irrelevant 
to be confronted. In this coonectiori, there is a striking simile 
in the texts, that of the quail. It is addressed particularly to 
those who say: " 'What can come of this insig^uficaat matter I " 
and who do not notice that in this way they establish " a strong 
bond, a firm bond, a bond without weakness, a heavy fetter 
If a quail, caught in a noose of weak thread, thereby goes to 
perdition, captivity or death, only a fool would then say : "That 
noose of we^ thread in which the quail is caught and whereby 
it goes to perdition, captivity or death, is not a strong bond for 
it, but a weak bond, a frail bond, an insignificant bond The 
opposite case is that of a royal elephant " with large tusks, 
trained to attack, trained for the battle, tied with strong ;opes 
and bonds ” which, however, " by moving the body only a little 
soaps and breaks those bonds and goes where he willHere 
again, only a fool would say: ” Those strong ropes and bonds 
which tie the large^tosked royal elephant, trained to attacl^ 
trained for the battle, those bonds which he, by moving the body 
euly a little, snaps and breaks and goes where he will, are a strong 
bond for him, a him bond, a tough bond, a bond without weak— 
foess. a heavy fetter This simile well emphasises the danger 
and the insidious character of many little ties—in connection 
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with the mod&m world, we have dted those of a conventional 
and sentimental nature^whose apparent insignificance offer 
material for self-indulgence. 

Detachment or interior freedom is further onderstood in the 
sense of a species of ductility—and we shall see that it is more 
and more developed in tlds very sense in course of the discipline. 
It is the opposite condition to that of the man who "clings with 
both hands and who is only removed with difficulty We again 
remember the frequent dmile of the perfectly trained thorough¬ 
bred which immediately tahes the desired direction. 

The detached life, thought of as free as air compared with 
" home " life, is thus connected with a feeling of being " satis¬ 
fied with kno>riedge and experience This spirit is open to 
everything, to every impression—and is, for this very reason, 
eluave- Here is the inward equivalent of the state of mind which 
the texts liken to a bird that " wherever it flies, flies only with 
the weight of its feathers " ; an image that refers to the purified 
contentedness of the ascetic who is satisfied with the simplicity of 
his life and needs. It is once again evident that right at the 
beginning there must be present something which, in its ideal 
and absolute form, is represented at the final state ; the sense of 
suHiia or sufiikiid, the "void”, which in MahaydTUt literature 
ends by being sjmonymoiis with the slate of nirva^ itself, can 
already be seen in the various similarities between the earlier state 
of the spirit and the later. 

The disciplines which, in the path of awakening, are considered 
as preparatory and which consist of the two sections of samddJu 
and ql siia, can be outlined as follows. On the one hand we have 
instructions which are of an entirely technical nature, and refer 
to actions which the mind has to perform on the mind, in the 
form of concentraticm and meditation without special conditions 
qr intermediaries. On the other hand, we have rules of conduct 
uhich could be called " ethical ” but which, in reality—con¬ 
sidering what " ethical ” normally means today—are not, since 
•their value lies entirely in their instrumental usefulness. 
Although the instructions of the first type can be carried out by 
themselves, for the purpose of the " neutral ascesis ” we have 
mentioned, nevertheless the states of mind produced by sila, by 
” right conduct ”, furnish more favourable conditiOTS for this pur- 
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po$e. Both these forms of drsdpliaee in the Buddhist path of 
awakening: are animated by “insight", vipassana. and are 
designed with liberation in view : “As the ocean is pervaded by 
a single taste, that of salt, so this law and this discipline are 
pervaded by a single taste, that of liberation 
From the tecbiucal point of view, the tasks of ascetic action 
can be described thus. We have said that the stirring and 
eventual determining of the “ heroic vocation ” in the individual 
is already evidence of the awakening also of an extrasaihsaric 
element, faHHd or bodhi, A work of defence must be undertaken 
immediately: the most common mental processes must be 
mastered so that the new growth is not stided or uprooted. Then 
the central element must be separated from any adulteration by 
the contents of experience, internal or external, so that the various 
processes of “combustion " through contact, thirst and attach* 
ment are suspended ; this should also fortify the extrasarhsSric 
—or, let us say, “ siderial "—principle, so as to make it inde¬ 
pendent and capable of proceeding freely, if it wishes, in the 
“ascending" direction, towards more and more unconditioned 
states, and the region where the niMna of the transcendental, 
pre-coDceptional and pre-natal series act. 

The initial phase could be compared to what in the symbolism 
of alchemy is called the wrork of “ dissociation of the mixtures ", 
of the isolation of the “grain of incombustible sulphur “ and of the 
“extraction and fixation of mercury"**—“mercury", that shining, 
evasive and elusive substance, being the mind, the “ mixtures " 
being the experience with which the "incombustible grab of 
sulphur ", the siderial, extra-sazhsliic principle is mixed. XHis 
natur^y suggests a cathartic action of gradud elimination of the 
power oi the " btoxicants ” and of the manias—of the asava^ 
which can be defined as follows : do not be held back by, attached 
to, inebriated by enjoyment, (in a general sense, therefore als^ 
b relation to neut^ states), so that m the “ five groups of 
attachment" thirst does not become established, much less 
embittered ;** “completely banish, extinguish that which in the • 
desires is clingbg to deare, snare of de^e, vertigo of desire, 
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thirst of d«sii€, fever of desire '',*® and this coDcems both the 
direct evidence of consciousness and the unconscious tendencies, 
the upadhi and the sankhdra. The more external forms of this 
catharsis axe connected with “right conduct sSto; the more 
internal ones, dealing 'with the potentialities, the roots and the 
groups of samsaric being, are operated through spedal ascetic and 
contemplative exercises—the jhdna^ Tins cathartic development 
of consolidation and. in a manner of speaking, of “ siderialisa- 
tion " of one's own energies leads to the limit of individual con¬ 
sciousness, a limit vrhich includes also the virtual posability of 
self-identification with being, that is, with the theistically- 
concaved divinity. If this identificati<m is rejected, one passes 
into the realm of pafMd (the tliird step) in which the liberated 
and de-humauised energy is gradually taken beyond “pure 
forms ’‘^-rupa4cka —to the unconditioned, to the noo-included 
— apariyapanmn^-when mania is extinct and “ ignorance “ is 
removed, not only in the case of the bei^ who was once a man 
but also of any other fonn of manifestation. 
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DEFENCE AND CONSOLIDATION 

B y way of immediate action, a stand must first be made 
afamst thought, against mental processes. “I do not 
Imow"—it is said*—“anything which, when unbridled, un¬ 
controlled, unwatched, untamed, brings such ruin as thought^ 
and I do not know anything which, when bridled, controlled, 
watched, tamed, brings such benefits as thought Thought, 
which everyone lightly says is “ mine is, in reality, only to a 
very small degree in our power. In the majority of cases, instead 
of “ to think ” it would be correct to say “ we are thought “ 
or “ thought takes place in me In the normal way, the 
characteristic of thought is its instability. “ Incorporeal “—it is 
said*—“ it walks by itself “ : it “ runs hither and tluther like an 
untamed bull Hard to check, unstable, it runs where it 
pleases.* In general, it is said that, while this body may persist 
one year, two year^, three years or even up to a hundred years 
and more in its present form, “ what we call thou^t, what we 
call mind, what we call consciousness arises in one manner, ceases 
in another; incessantly, night and day ” ; “ it is like a monkey 
who goes through the forest, and who progresses by seizingjone 
branch, letting go of it, taking hold of another, and so on 
The task b to “ arrest “ thought: to master it and to strengthen 
the attention to be able then to say: “ Once thb thought 
wandered at its fancy, at its pleasure, as it liked: I today 
hold it completely bridled, as a mahout holds a rut-elepl^nt with 
hb goad “As a fletcher straightens bis arrow, so a wise man 
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straig‘ht«ns bis fUckerug smd ijnstable thought, which is difficult 
to guard, difficult to hold."* In the same text two considerations 
are of importajice ; first, the XJfaniihai teaching is recalled, in 
which the seat of true thought is not the brain is hidden in 
tlxe " cavern of the heart ” ;• secondly, this simile is used: "As 
a fish talcen from his world of water and thrown on dry land, so 
cur thought flutters at the instant of escaping the dominion of 
In point of fact it U a matter of reversing the relation¬ 
ship : in recognising the fragUity of the body, wluch yet shows 
itself much more stable than thou^t, thought itself is made 
firm as a fortress.^ 

A few explanations. If one day normal conditions were to 
return, few civilisations would seem as odd as the present one, 
in which every form of power and dominion over material things 
is sought, whilst mastery over one's own mind, one's own emotions 
and psychic life in general is entirely overlooked. For this reason, 
many of our contemporaries—particularly our so-called " men of 
action "—really resemble those crustaceans which are as hard- 
shelled outside with scabrous incrustations as they are soft and 
spineless within. It is true that many achievements of modem 
dvilis?tion have been made posrible by methodically apphed and 
rigorously controlled thought. This, however, does not alter the 
fact that most of the "private " mental life of every average 
and more-than-average man develops today in that passive 
manner of thought which, as the Buddhist text we have just 
quoted strikingly puts it, " walks by itself ", whilst, half-un¬ 
conscious, we look on. Anyone can convince himself of this by 
trying to observe what goes on in mind, for example, when 
leaving his house : he thinks of why he is going out but. at the 
door, his thoughts turn to the postman and thence to a certain 
friend from whom news is awaited, to the news itself, to the 
foreign country where his friend Uves and which, in turn, makes 
^m remember that he must do something about his own pass- 

' Dh/mmapada. 37. It is worth &6tug that ifi Chinese tmuletiMU of the 
Buddhist texts " thoughtis rendered h? the ehtneter Ano wfakh 4leo 
hasrt. There is an snsicgy in the ancieat Egyptian tradition. Al&e Dante 
[Vua Mmm, I, 2) speaks of themtellect which is situated in the ''most secret 
chamb^ of the heart ". 
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portbut his eye notices a passing woman and starts a fresh 
train of thought, which again changes whan be sees an advertise- 
EQ.ent, and these thoughts are replaced by the various feelings and 
assodatioos vAddh chase each other during a ride through the 
town. His thought has moved exactly lihe a monkey which jumps 
from branch to brancji, without even keeping a fixed direction, 
Let us try, after a quarter of an hour, to remember what we have 
thought—or, rather, what has been thought in us—and we shall 
see how diAcult it is. This means that in all these processes and 
disordered assodatioos our consdousness has been dazed or 
“absent", Having seen this, let us undertake to follow, without 
disturbing them, the various mental assodations. After only a 
nunute or two we shall find oursdves distracted by a food of 
thoughts which have invaded us and which are quite out of con¬ 
trol Thought does not Lke being watched, does not like being 
seen. Now this irrational and parasitical development of thought 
takes up a large part of our normal psychic life, and produces 
corresponding areas of reduced activity and of reduced self- 
presence. The state of pasrivity is accentuated when our thought 
is DO longer merely " spontaneous ” and when the mind is agitated 
by some emotion, some worry, hope or fear. The degree of con¬ 
sciousness is certainly greater in these cases—but so, at the same 
time, is that of our pasavity. 

These considerations may throw some light on the task which 
is set when one “ ceases to go " ; one reacts, <me aims at being 
the master in the world of one's own mind. It now seems quite 
incomprehensible that nearly all men have long since been 
accustomed to consider as normal and natural this state of 
irrationaiity and passivity, where thought goes where it will— 
instead of being an instrument wiuch enters into action only when 
necessary and in the required direction, just as we can speak 
when we wish to, and with a purpose, and otherwise remain 
rilent. In ccmprehending this “ according to reality ", we musf' 
each decide whether we will continue to put up with this state 
of avails. 

In its find, changeable and inconsistent character, normal 
thought refects, moreover, the general law of saihslric conscious- 
Dess. This is why mental control is considered as the first urgent 
measure to be taken by one who opposes the “current". In 
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imdertaking this task, however, we must not be under any iJJu- 
sions- The dynamis, the subtle force which determines and carries 
our trains of thought, works from the subconscious. For this 
reason, to attempt to dominate the thought completely by means 
of the will, which is bound to thought itself, would almost be 
like trjdng to cut air with a sword or to drown an echo by raising 
the voice. The doctrine, which declares that thought is located 
in the cavern of the heart", refers, amongst other things, to 
thought considered " organically" and not to its mental and 
psychological offshoots. Mastery of thought cannot, therefore, 
be merely the object of a fonn of mental gymnastics: rather, one 
must, simultaneously, proceed to an act of conversion of the will 
and of the spirit; interior calm must be created, and one must 
be pervaded by intimate, sincere earnestness. 

The "fluttering " of thought, mentioned in our text, is more 
than a mere simile: it is related to the primordial anguish, to 
the dark substratum of sariisSric life that comes out and reacts 
since, as soon as it feels that it is se$n, it becomes aware of the 
danger ; the condition of passivity and unconidousaess is essen¬ 
tial for the development of saihsaric being and for the estab¬ 
lishment of its existence. This simile illustrates an experience 
which, in one form or another, is even encountered on the 
ascetic path. 

The discipline of constant control of the thought, with the 
elimination of its automatic forms, gradually achieves what in 
the texts is called affpamada, a term variously translated by 
" attention ", " earnestness ", " vigilance " diligence " or " re- 
flec^on ", It is, in point of fact, the opposite state to that of 
"letting oneself think ", it is the first form of entry into oneself, of 
an earnestness and of a fervid, austere concentration. When it 
is understood in this sense, as Max Muller has said,^^ appamada 
^stitutes the base of every other virtue—ye keci kusald dkammS 
Mifte U appamidawiilakd. It is also said: " This intensive 
earnestness is the path which leads towards the deathless, in the 
. same way that unreflective thought leads, instead, to death. He 
who possesses that earnestness does not die, whilst those who 
have unstable thought are as if already dead."“ An ascetic 
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delights in appemtidor^in this austere concentratioD—and 
who guards against mental laniy, will advance like a hre, burning 
every bond, both great and small He “ cannot err ", And 
when, thanks to this energy, all neghgence is gone and he is calm, 
from his heights cf wisdom he will look down on vain and agitated 
beings, as one who lives on a mountain^top looks down on those 
who hve in the plains.^® 

The struggle now begins. The symbolism connected with the 
KhAtHya, the warriors, is again used. The texts speak hist of a 
iourfold, just striving-'^dj^fv sammappadMand-^to be won by 
bringing to bear viriya-haU, the heroic force of will,^* which has 
already been craisidered as a letphsite for the Aiiyan disciple or 
combatant. Once the previously-deserted centre of the being has 
been re-occt^ed, and thought has been put under control, action 
must be taken against the tendencies which spring up. This is 
done in a fourfold manner: " Summon the will, arm the spirit, 
bravely struggle, fight, do battle " (i) to "prevent bad, not good 
things, yet unarisen, from aii^ng " ;(a) to repel them if they have 
arisen; (5} to encourage the aitsing of good things as yet unarisen; (4) 
to make them endure, increase, unfold, develop and become per¬ 
fect when they have arisen.^’ Understood in their fulness, these 
battles also concern farther special phases and disciplines ^^ch 
will be discussed later—for example, the first and the second are 
related to the " watch over the senses ” (cf. p. 174); the third 
is related to the "seven awakenings " (cf. p. 177); the fourth 
to the four ccntemplations.*’ But, at this stage, we are dealing 
with a general form of action, in connection with which the texts 
ofler a series of instruments. An image or a simile is nom^ally 
associated with each one of them.. The reader should pay par¬ 
ticular attention to these similes-^ indeed to most of those with 
which every andent Buddhist text is Uberally sprinkled. Their 
value is not. simply poetic, ornament or an aid to understanding 
they often have besides a magic value. By this, we mean that 
when they are considered in right state of mind they can act 
on something deeper than the mere intelligence and can produce . 
a certain interior realisation. 

’* Dkamm^a^a, 31, 
u DSafiwutfa 4 a, *6-24. 
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First instruioent: substitution. When, in conceiving a par¬ 
ticular idea, there arise harmful and unworthy thoughts, 
images of craving, of aversion, of blindness " (these are—let us 
remember—the three principal modes of manifestation of the 
Asot/o), then we must make this idea give place to another, beneh- 
dal idea. And in giving place to this beneficial idea it is possible 
that those deliberations and images will dissolve and that by 
this victory " the intimate spirit will be fortified, will become 
calm, united and strong Here is the simile ; " Even as a 
skilled builder with a thin wedge is able to extract, raise up, 
expel a thicker one "—just so, the immediate substitution of 
one image by another has the power of dispersing and dissolving 
the tendencies and the mental associations which the first was 
in course of determining or of arousing. What is “ unworthy ”, 
in one text, is defined like this: ” That, whereby fresh mania 
of desire sprouts and the old mania is reinforced; fresh mania of 
existence sprouts and the old mania is reinforced: fresh mania 
of error sprouts and the old mania is reinforced.”^* We are not 
dealing with moralistic aspects but with what may be described 
as ontological or existential references. It is a matter of over¬ 
coming and obstructing samsSiric nature, of neutralising the 
possibilities of fr'esh ” combustions ” in oneself. Particular aid 
is given by the idea of the harmfulness of certain thoughts : upon 
the appearance of a “ thou^t of ill-will or cruelty ”, one must 
summon "wisdom conforming to reality” arid then formulate 
this thought: ” There is now arisen in me this thought of ill-will 
or cruelty; it leads to my own harm, it leads to others’ harm, 
it leads to the harm of both, it uproots wisdom, it brings vexation, 
it does not lead to extinction, it leads to self-limitatioa.” If 
this thought is formulated and apprehended with sufficient 
intensity and sincerity, the bad thought dissolves.** 

This leads us immediately to the second instrument: expulsion 
through horror or contempt. If, in the efl<Hd of passing from 
one image to another as ^e first method prescribes, unworthy 
thoughts, images of craving, aversion or blindness still arise, 
then the unwor^ness, the irrationality and the misery they 
represent must be brought to mind. This is the rimile : ” Just 
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as a womaa or a man, Toung, flourishing and chamung, round 
whose neck were tied the carcase of a snake, or the carcase of 
a dog, or a human carcase, would be filled with fear, horror and 
loathing so, the perception of the unworthy character of those 
images or thou^ts should produce an immediate and instinctive 
act of expulsion, from which their dispersion or neutralisation 
would follow. Whenever an afiective <^ord is touched, then by 
maJdug an eflott one must be able to feel contempt, shame and 
disgust for the enjoyment or dislike that has arisen.® 

In order to employ this ascetic instrument of defence to its 
best advantage we have to presuppose in the individual an acute 
form of interior sensibility and a capacity for immediately 
projecting the quaEties uhich arouse instinctive repulsion on to 
the image of what is to be eliminated or neutralised. Hindus 
have the myth of ^va, the great ascetic of the mountain tops, 
who with one glance of his frontal eye—the eye of knowledge 
—reduced Kama, the demon of desire, to when he tried 

to disturb bis mind. In reality, we must take account of the 
existence of "serpentine" processes of interior seduction- 
serpentine, because they dev^op in the subconscious and the 
semi-conscious, trusting entirely that no ow i$ lookirtg, and that 
a particular " contact", which will eventually produce the 
thought in the mind, is not noticed. To be able to turn round 
immediately and see will paralyse these processes. But seeing 
implies detachment, an instinctive and ready ration which 
causes immediate withdrawal as soon as the contact and the 
infiltration are noticed. Other illustrations are given in the texts; 
as the man who inadvertently touches burning coals with his hand 
or with his foot immediately recoils or as when two or three 
drops of water land on a white hot iron vessel; those drops fall 
slowly, but they vanish very rapidly. If this reaction is to be 
effective, one's experience of the intrusion of unde^d inclination^ 
and emotional formations must proceed in a similar manner.** 

To discuss "cravings”: when training this sensibility and 
instinct we must not forget the " wisdom " which measures the - 
significance of "cravings " from the point of view of the un¬ 
conditioned, of the extra-saitksiuic. The fundamental theme, 

” MajiK cut. 
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here, i$ that "the cravings are insatiable", precisely because 
each satisfaction only goes to inflame the cravings and to charge 
the individual with a fresh potentiality for desire. The texts 
provide detailed gimilfts ; cravings are like dry bones, without 
flesh and only with a smear of blood, and however much a dog 
may gnaw them they will never drive away his hunger and 
fatigue ; they are like a flaming torch of straw carried by a man 
against the wind, and if he does not immediately throw it away, 
it wU bum his hand, his arm, his body; they are like alluring 
dream visions which vanish when the sleeper awakes ; they are 
like joy over a treasure amassed from things borrowed frrom 
other people who, sooner or later, will come and recMm them ; 
they are Uke the pdnts of lances or the blades of swords which 
cut into and wound the inner being; and there are many more 
such similes.^ According to the degree to which this steady 
and lived knowledge, conforming to reality, truly pervades the 
mind of the man who trains himself, so the possibilities of this 
second instrument, and also of the others, will multiply and the 
defence will increase in strength. 

Third instrument: dissociation. When undesired images and 
thoughts arise, they must remain meaningless and be ignored. 
The simile is; as a man with good sight, who does not wish 
to observe what comes into his field of view at a particular 
moment can close his eyes or look elsewhere. When attention 
is resolutely withheld, the im^es or the tendencies are again 
restrained. The simile we have just quoted brings out dearly 
what we have said about the state of passivity in which man 
finds himself during most of his mental and emotive life : has he, 
indeed, this power of looking or of withdrawing his sight at will ? 
Images, psycho^aflective aggregates of fear, of desire, of hope, 
of despair and so on, fascinate or hypnotise his mind, subtly 
jying it, they “ manipulate " it by their influence, and feed on 
its energies like vampires. It is essential that this ascetic 
instrument be not be confused with the common and simple 
process of " chasing away " a thought, a practice which often 
has the opposite effect, that is, of forcing it back, strengthened, 
into the subconscious, accordir^ to the psychological law of 
" converse eflort ". It is rather a matter of destroying by not 

** ‘XIV: XXII; Lrv. 
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seeing, by DeutraUsing the disposition and by leaving the image 
alone. The preceding instrument, also, should be regarded in this 
light! it is not repulsion by one who is struggling, but a reaction 
arising from a superior state of awareness and from an earnestly 
lived sense of the " indignity " and irrationality of the images 
and mclinations which appear. 

Fourth mstniment: gradual dismemberment. Make the 
thoughts vanish one after another successively. The relevant 
simile gives the idea of the technique very clearly: " Just as 
a man walldng in haste might think: ' Why am I walking in 
haste ? let me go more slowly ' and, walking more slowly, might 
think: ' But why am I walking at all ? f wish to stand still' 
and. standing still, might think : ‘ For what reason am I standing 
up ? I will sit down ' and, sitting down, might think ; ' Why 
must I only sit ? I wish to lie down ' and might lie down ; just 
so if harmful and unworthy thoughts, images of craving, of 
aversion and of blindness, again arise in an ascetic in spite of 
his contempt and rejection of them, he must make these thoughts 
successively vanish one after another." This method of making 
the infatuation disappear by separating its constituent parts one 
by one in a gradual series and considering them with a and 
objective eye one after another, provides, in the preparatory stage 
of the ascesis, an example of the very method of the whole process. 
And image corresponds to image. The slate of one who achieves 
extinction is, in fact, likened to that of the man who runs parched 
and feverish under the scorching sun and who finally finds an 
alpine lake with fresh water in which he can bathe, and shade 
where he can relax and rest.** Another simile is given by-the 
texts, still in connection with the method of dismemberment. 
It speaks of the pain that a man would feel in seeing a woman 
he favoured flirt with others. He arrives, however, at this 

thought: "What if I were to abandon this favouring? "_ 

the same spirit as he might say r " Why do I run ? what if I 
were to walk calmly instead ? " and then were to walk calmly. 
Having thus banished his inclination, that man can now witness 
the sight which pained him before with ratm and indifference.** 
The texts also speak of the conditioned nature of desire: desire 

** Sa/hytut.. XII, AS; Mofjh,, XL, 
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is formed only because of a preoccupation of the mind which, 
in turn, is established only if there is present something which 
we may call an obsession, a possession— ■papaika-saAild This 

is the theoretical basis of the method of neutralisation by means 
of gradual dismemberment. 

It is possible, however, that the mind in its irrationality may 
not be subdued even by this method. In that case one must 
pass to direct action, that is, one must come to grips with oneself. 
Whence, the last instrument: if, whilst making the thoughts 
gradually disappear one after another, irrational impulses and 
unworthy images continue to arise, then, "with clenched teeth 
and tongue pressed bard against the palate, with the will you 
must crush, compel, beat down the mind The simile is: ''as 
a stroi^ man, seising another weaker man by the head or by 
the shoulders, compels him, crushes him, throws him down." 
Again, for real success in this direct form of stn^gle one must 
be able to call upon the illumination, the energy and the superior' 
ity that proceed from what is outside the simple "current". 
Only then is there no danger that the victory will be merely 
exterior and apparent, and that the enemy, instead of being destroy¬ 
ed, has disengaged and entrenched himself in the subconscious.*^ 
In order to darify the various stages of this subtle war, an 
authw has adopted the following simile. It is not possible to 
avoid the appearance of images and indmations in the mind: 
this occurs spontaneously and automatically until what is called 
voidness, suAna. is reached. To the disciple, to the fighting 
ascetic, some of these images are like strange and indifferent 
people whom we meet on the road and who pass by without 
attracting our attention. Others are like peopile we meet who 
wish to stop us; but since we see no point in it, we ourselves 
withdraw attention and pass on. Other images, however, are like 
j^ple we meet and with whom we ourselves wish to walk, in the 
face of all reasop. In this case we have to react and assert oor- 
selves : the tendency of our will must be opposed from the start. 

In the Buddhist text, to which we referred above, the result of 
this work of defence by means of dissolving the irrationaj deliber* 
ations and Images which re-awaken the threefold intoxicatiag 
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force of the dsava, is mvariably expressed thus: " the mind 
becomes inwardly hrm, becomes calm, becomes united and 
concentrated." This is the path—it is said—along which an 
ascetic becomes " master of his thoughts " : " Whatever thought 
he desires, that thought will he think, whatever thought he does 
not desire, that thought will he not think. He has extinguished 
thirst, he has shaken off the bonds. These disciplines, however, 
can also be used in an ascesis in a general sense, that is, independ¬ 
ently of a supermundane end. To use them in this manner an 
easy adaptation of details is enough. 

In terms of " fitting ", one is naturally advised to take the 
initiative in attacking what one intends to overcome. The 
expression is; " renounce a tendency or a thought, drive it away, 
root it out, suffocate it before it grows."** There is also the 
simile of the herdsman who takes good care to destroy the eggs 
or the young of insects and parasites which might haim the 
animals entrusted to him.® In these circumstances, the methods 
of the wedge and of repulsion, as if some filthy thing had been 
hung round one’s neck, can be particularly effective. 

All this naturally demands the degree of mastery of the Utgos 
ia us that enabl^ our discriminating exactly between our 
thoughts.** Those that can be organised and used in the required 
dilution should be consolidated and established, working oh the 
prisdple that the mind inclines towards what has been considered 
and ponderediw a long time.** In this respect, however, nothing 
can equal the penefits which come from a sense of innate 
dignity, as of a Ipedal race of spirit: then a reliable instinct 
win act and very little uncertainty will be felt in the task of 
"renouncing the low impulses of the mind”.** When this 
sense is weak, consolidation may be effected through reaction 
by means of what is known as the " justification " method, 
which consists of awakening the sense of one’s own dignity b;^ 
calmly contrasting one’s conduct with that of others- There is 
a whole series of formuhe dealing with this, of which we have 
chosen the following: " Others may lie, we shall not ” ; " Others • 
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may be egotists, we shall not" ; “ Others may be malicious, we 
shaJl not " ; “ Others may yield, we shall persist " ; “ The mind 
of others may become clouded, our mind will remain serene *' 

" Others may waver, but we shall be sure of our purpose”; 
"Others may be provoked, but we shall not be provoked”; 
” Others may concern themselves only with what is before their 
eyes, they may grasp it with both hiids, they may become de¬ 
tached from it with difficulty, but we shall not concern ourselves 
only with what is before our eyes, we shall not grasp it with both 
hands, we shall easily become detached from it ”, etc. What 
Islam calls nyya, the decision of the mind, is important and should 
be strengthened by the use of these formuhe and of this style of 
thought.*^ These instruments naturally also be used as sup¬ 
ports in the building up of Sila, that is.' of ” rightness ”, 

The overcoming of fear in all its forms deserves a special word. 
It is achieved by firmly maintaining the feeling of one's own 
rightness and detachment in face of all denials by one's imagina¬ 
tion, There is nothing to hope, there is nothing to fear, The heart 
must no longer tremble, either through fear or through hope. 
There is no god or demon who can instil fear in the man who is 
internally detached both from this world and from the other. 
Whence it is said: " Whatever fears may arise, they arise in the 
foolish man, not in the wise; whatever [sense of] danger may 
arise, it arises in the foolish man, not in the wise ”: only the 
former offers material in which the fire can start and spread.** 
One text speaks of a discipline against fear. The Buddha himself 
recalls how, after well establishing the feeling of his rightness—in 
Latin it would be called innoc&ntia and vccare ctdpa —he chose 
remote and wild places where fear might come at any moment, 
and bow he awaited these moments in order to challenge and 
destroy any feeling of fear. 'This is the method: if one is walk- 
continue to walk, if one is standing, continue to stand, if 
one is sitting down, continue to sit down, if one is lying down, 
continue to lie down until the mind has overcome and banished 
the fear.*^ These disciplines must not be dismissed with the idea 
that fear only arises in children or in timid women. There are 
profound, organic forms of fear, forms which may almost be called 
•» MajiK vnr, 
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tianscendental since they are not confined to simple psychological 
states of an individoal but which come from certain abysmal coo> 
tacts. To be incapable of feeling fear in these cases may even 
be a sign of deadness or of spiriCi^ flatness. It is said that when 
Prince Siddhattha was sitting under the " tree of illumination ”, 
resolved not to move until he had reached transcendental know¬ 
ledge, he underwent an attack by the demoniacal forces of Mara, 
who was determined to move him from there, in the form of 
flames, whirlwinds, tempests and fearful appaxitioos. But 
Prince Siddhattha remained onshakable and all these 
apparitions Anally vanished.*^ Here we can see a variant of an 
idea which is found, even with the same symbols (e.g. the tree), 
in several other traditions-^but we can also see something more, 
something beyond a mythical and legendary revival. Anyone 
who is familiar with ancient literature of the mysteries will recall 
AiTTiilar experiences which appear as so many tests for the man 
who wishes to reach the light. In whatever form they may appear, 
they still deal with the emergence of profound forces of the being 
rather than of simply individual or even human ones—and ” des- 
tmction of fear" is possibly the best term to describe positive 
victory over them. When a “ Yakkha spirit” makes himself 
” felt ” by the Buddha and asks if he has fear, the reply is: "I 
have no fear ; I merely feel your contaminating contact "—and 
later in the same text these words are put into the Buddha's 
mouth: '' I do not see, 0 friend, either in this world together 
with the world of angeb, of bad and good spirits, or amongst the 
ranks of ascetics and priests, of gods and men, anyone who can 
scatter my thoughts or break my mind.''** The attainment of 
such unshakabihty calls, however, for more extreme states of 
interior discipline than those we have assumed for the present 
discussion about fear. In this last respect a few words of emphasis 
may not be out of place. Where a text states that these two ar^ 
not frightened at a sudden flash of lightning : one being he who 
has overcome mania and the other, the noble ” elephant the 
commentary wariis us that these are two quite different cases: . 
fear gains no access in the first case because there does not exist 
an " r ”, in the second case because the ” I ” is extremely strong. 

»* LeUila^Vtsiara, XIX-XXI. 
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This should eliminate any titanic " interpretation of the disci¬ 
pline in question. We are not dealing with the development of 
almost animal strength and courage, but with elusiveness. The 
bond by which anguish might have arisen has been destroyed. 
There is nothing so rigid t^t it cannot be broken: but water 
cannot be compressed. 

By striving with the “ fourfold, just endeavour ” and by using 
these instruments of defence, the personality—the extra-samsaric 
element appearing in the personality—is gradually integrated by 
a fourfold strength, to which corresponds, in the texts, the tech¬ 
nical term cattdro iddhip&dd. We have, in the first place, the 
power which confirms the renunciation in its aspect of detach¬ 
ment from every form of desire, with the pure element q£ “ will" 
giving support. In the second place we have the power of 
infiexibnity, of perseverance in training, of paying no attention to 
defeats, of being able to start again with renewed energy. In the 
third place there is the power of supporting the mind, of recollect¬ 
ing it, of unifying it, of defending it both fmm states of exaltation 
and from states of depression, states which, on a path like this, 
could be entirely avoided only with the greatest difficulty. Finally 
there is the power of “ perception ", to be understood as a kind 
of intellectual integration of the preceding one such that it be¬ 
comes impossible for the mind to accept false or vain theories. 
This fourfold power is to some extent summed up by a text we 
have already quoted : " and he [the ascetic] reaches the admir¬ 
able path discovered by the intensity, the constancy and the 
concentration of the will, by the intensity, the constancy and the 
concentration of the energy, by the intensity, the constancy and 
the concentration of the mind, by the intensity, the constancy 
and the concentration of investigation—with a heroic spirit as 
the fifth The term iddhi (Sanskrit: siddki) normally refers 
to powers of a super-normal character. Here it must be under¬ 
stood especially in relation to energies which are associated with 
warlike discipline—without forgetting, however, 
that, on the path of awakening at least, we are at the 

same time with forces on which the Mhi or paUm element con¬ 
fers a quality which is not only homan and that is not com¬ 
parable to any that samara can offer, since it contains something 
of the " incomparable sureness "—anuttarossa yo^akkhmassa, 
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W E must now deal witE sHa, that is to say, with " right 
conduct", which is compleinentaiy to the disciplines we 
have discussed, in so tar as they lead to consolidation of the 
spirit. We are translating the term sammd, which figures as the 
general attribute of the virtues included in the so-called eightfold 
path of the Ariy a ariy^ aSihangika nwggtf—by "upright ” or 
" right " because of the intrinsic evocative power of this word : 
upright is the position of things which stand, as opposed to that 
of things whi^ have been knocked over or have fallen. In 
primordial symbolism the upright position, represented by the 
vertical |, belongs to virility and fire, whilst the horizontal posi* 
tion, corresponds to the feminine element and to the "waters''. 
Thus, by " rightness ” we must understand more than an accepted 
morality: it is rather an internal mode, a capacity for standing 
fast at all times without debating or wavering, by eliminating 
every trace of tortuousness. The only point of reference here is, 
fundamentally, oneself: the " virtues ” are essentially so many 
duties to oneself which the re-awakened interior sensibility brings 
to light; but once they have been put into practice, they en¬ 
courage, strengthen and establish a state of calm, of transparency 
of mind and of spirit, of balance and of " justice ", by which 
every other or technique is made easier. ^ 

We have already said that there is a complete absence Of any 
moralistic mythol^y in Buddhism, since it is a creation of the 
pure Aryan spirit. Moralistic and moralising obsession is another . 
of the signs of the low level of the modem world. It is even 
thought now that religions only exist in order to support 
moral precepts; precepts which, incidentally, only tend to 
chair] human animal socidly. This attitude is indeed an 
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aberration. The fact is, and we most state it categorically, 
that every moral system, in itself, is .completely void of any 
spiritual value. In the traditional world, each ethical system 
drew its true justification from a supramundane purpose (which 
must not be unthinkingly considered as being a kind of do ut lUs, 
or as being inspired by the idea of sanctions or rewards which 
await the soul after death) and from the objective and impersonal 
fact that to follow or not to follow a particular of conduct 
produces corresponding modifications in the essential nature cf 
the individual. Morality, as it is thought of today, is only 
secularised religion and, as such, purely contingent; this is so 
much the case, that we axe almost dways forced to refer, in order 
to justify it, to the factual conditions of a particular historical 
society. But even on this level the words of one Buddhist text 
which discusses the Order of bhWthus are still valid: namely, 
that when beings deteriorate and the true doctrine decays then 
there are more rules and fewer men live steadfastly.^ 

In Buddhism then, as in every truly traditional teaching, ethics 
have a purely instrumental value and are therefore conditioned. 
They are not imposed on anyone: they are advocated purely 
from the point of view of knowledge. It is a question of knowing 
objectively what eficct on the human being will result from 
following or not following certain principles and, having dis¬ 
covered this, of behaving accqrdingjy. There is a context 
which clearly states the matter: “ The fire has never thought,' I 
wish to destroy the foolish man'—but the foolish man who wirties 
to embrace the burning fire destroys himself."* We must speak, 
then^ of stupidity or foolishness, and not of " sin" ; of know¬ 
ledge. and not of " good " and " evil We have already quoted 
the Buddhist simile of the raft; as a man once he has crossed a 
river, will leave behind the raft which was built for that purpose, 
so we must leave behind the reference points of " good and evil ” 
^ch served to encourage right conduct, once this conduct has 
been achieved. That the world of true spirituality has nothing 
to do with " good and evil" was also, moreover, a basic concept 
in the preceding Indo-Aryan tradition. 

Having made this clear, let us now consider the various parts 
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of sila SUa is divided into three grades. The lowest, cu^a-siU, 
prescribes a mode of conduct that is expressed by this fixed 
canonical foimula: (i) " [The ascetic] has ceased from Wling. 
he keeps himself far from kiUing. Without a staff, without a 
sword tender-hearted, full of sympathy, he mculcates love and 
compassion for all Hving beings, (a) He has ceased taking what 
is not given, he keeps himself far from taking what is not given. 
He does not take what is not given him, he accepts only what is 
given, without thought of theft, with a heart become pure. 
(3) He has ceased from lust, he lives chaste, faithful to his re¬ 
nunciation, far from the vulgar habit of copulation. (4) He has 
ceased from lying, he keeps himself far from falsehood. He tells 
the truth he is devoted to the truth, upright, trustworthy, neither 
hypocrite nor flatterer of the world- ( 5 ) He has ceased from 
malicious speakmg, he holds himself far from malicious speakmg. 
What he has heard here he does not repeat there, and what he 
has heard there he does not repeat here, and thus divide one 
penon from another. He joins the divided, he rejoices in agree¬ 
ment, his words unite, (b) He has ceased from rough wor^, he 
holds himself far from rough words. Words that are without 
offence cordial and urbane that delight many, that encourage 

many; such words he spealcs. (7) He has ceased from idle words. 
He speaks in due time,* according to fact, careful of his meaning, 
wfith a discourse full of content, adorned on occasion with similes, 
clear and pertinent, adequate for its purpose."* In wnnection 
with not takii^ what is not given, ano^r text adds : " not even 
a Wade of grass " and gives this simile: " as a leaf plucked from 
a branch cannot again become green, so a disciple who takes what 
is not given is not an ascetic and is not a follower of the son of 
the Sdl^a "* Elsewhere, a characteristic example is cited: that 
of a man who sees a gold coin on the ^und and who neither 
picks it up nor pays any attention to it. Referring to sexual 
abstinence, this other simile is given : "As a man whose he^ 
has been cut off cannot continue to live amongst others with only 
his trunk, so one who does not practise sexual abstinence is not 
an ascetic and is not a follower of the son of the Sakya." * Finally, 
one who intentionally takes the life of another is likened to a 
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block that has been split in half and cannot be put together 
again.* 

All this constitutes the “ lower sfia The precepts of 
stifl or the " middle sfJa " deal with a kind of spartanisation of 
life : reduction of needs, cutting away of the bond fonned by a 
life of comfort, with particular reference to eating, sleepmg and 
drowsing. There are also precepts which come under the heading 
of a “ departure ”, of a physical or Uteral leaving of the world: 
for example, avoidance of business or undertakings, ncn-accept> 
ance of gifts, abandonment of possessions and refusal to assume 
fresh ones, and so on. Included in this part of " right conduct" 
is abstention from dialectical discussions and speculation^this 
takes us back to the neutralisation of the demon of fntellectualism 
(cf. P47). 

The last part of right discipline, maha-^Ui', concerns not only 
abstention from practising divination, astrology or mere magic, 
but also from abandoning oneself to the cult of some divinity or 
other. One can therefore speak in some measure of surmounting 
the bond of religion in the sense of a bond that makes one lead 
the saintly life with the notion : “By means of these rites, 
vows, mortihcations or renunciations 1 wish to* become a god or 
a divine being.'' But it is evident that this includes some elements 
which are supposed to have been abeady removed in the deter* 
mination of the vocations.^ 

In any case, it will be as well to discuss the elements of “ right 
conduct ” as a whole, so that we may see them in perspective. 
It is clear that some refer exclusively to an absolute form of 
“departure”, that is to say, of a material as well as a purely 
interior or spiritual detachment from the world ; that is to say, 
to the asceticism of the monk or anchorite. The degree to which 
they are strictly to be observed today depends, then, on what 
^^ch individual may decide is necessary. A good number of the 
Elements of the middle and higher slia can, however, be applied 
with simple adaptation to an asceticism that is practicable to 
some extent in the " world ” : thus, the precepts dealing with 
astrology, divination and the like, could easily refer to the modem 
debased practices of like nature in the form of “occultism”, 
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spiritualism aiui so on. Measured with the ideal of AwakeniBg 
all this has thus the character of a dangerous straying-’* 

Of greater importance are the precepts of " right conduct 
which belong to the lower sila. They are widely applicable, inde¬ 
pendent of particular historical conditions. And that some of 
them clearly correspond to the principles of Ariyan morality, to 
the morality of a well bom man, is plain enough. The following 
may be taken as a general maxim of StUt : " Though I be hurled 
head down into the infernal regions, I will do nothing that is 
ignoble.^'® Such is the case, in the first place, with the precept of 
not taking what is not given—" not even a blade of grass "—of 
wholly eliminating all intention to steal. Amongst the ancient 
Aryan peoples theft was considered a much graver offence than 
it is to-day, since they had in mind the inward rather than the 
material and " social ” aspect of the matter- For this ^on 
there is no question of degree: as regards taking what is not 
given, it is just as dishonourable to do so by taking a cigarette 
from a companion—to refer to modem times—or a paper from 
one’s office, as it is to stage a full-scale bank robbery and cany 
off a large sum of money. 

In the second place, the rule of speaking the truth, the absolute 
inability to lie, is spe^^cally Aryan. Nothing, amongst the Aryan 
people, was considered so ignominious and degrading as falsehood, 
especially from the point of one's own relations with oneself and 
of the duties that one owes first and foremost to one’s self and 
to one's own interior dignity. "In one who has no shame in 
conscious falsehood, no evil thing is impossible "—so runs a text-— 
whence the firm deteimination of the ascetic; " Not even a 
jo^ will I lie"; this is the exact equivalent of the saying attri¬ 
buted by Western Aryan antiquity to the figure of Epaminondas: 
ne joco quidem m^Uubatur. In this text there is also a simile : 
only when a man has made up his mind can he be said to be 
committed definitely, just as when it is seen that a royal elephant 
that has been trained for battle is using bis trunk one can say : 
" This royal elephant has renounced his life : nothing is now im¬ 
possible for the royal elephant."* Another text: " I would not 
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tell a falsehood even if the Tnomitains were moved by the wind, 
even if the moon end sun were to fall to earth and the rivers were 
to run backward.”*® This, in fact, is an essential point in all 
practice of rightness, it is essential for the man who would be 
upright and integral, not tortuous, not oblique, not masked. In 
an AiyO'Persian text it is even said that kSling is cot as serious 
as lying. 

Avoidance of malicious speaking needs no special comment. 
Whether we give vent to rough words or not obviously depends 
on the degree to which we allow other people to put us in a temper, 
to reach onr spirit and wound it as if it can wounded. It is, 
then, essentially a problem of interior mastery and of awareness. 
Besides, only an individual who is not carried away by anger or 
irritated by insults can sncceed in putting a presumptuous man 
in his place. Buddhism, indeed, would agree with the anciect 
Roman maxim that it is better to snfier an injustice than to 
commit one, that one should aot react to evil by producing more 
evil in one’s turn. These precepts are essentially designed to 
overcome the bond of the personality, and we shall return shortly 
to a discussion of their interpretation when we come to* deal with 
the precept against killing. They are valid, naturally, for the 
practice of asceticism and not for life in the world. 

Control of the tongue is emphasised and the absolute elimin¬ 
ation of all useless, disordered, hasty, inconclusive, indefinite, 
illogical or empty speech. There is something of the classical 
style here in speech which is suited to the subject, sober, clear 
and determined, timely, free from effusions and uncontrolled 
expaosiveness; something of the style of Tacitus. It is with 
silence that Prince Siddhattha often replies. Little streams of 
water—it is said**—make a noise between their steep and narrow 
banks; the vast ocean, instead, is silent. " He who is insufficient 
flakes a noise; he who is complete in himself is calm.” We 
shall see that an Accomplished One maintains a similar style 
in his gestures and behaviour. 

One of the of sI/a is to create a state of harmony and 
equilibrium both with oneself and with the outside world. This 
is how we must interpret the precepts of cordiality, of abstentioD 
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from malidous speaking, of not conthbutiAg to the creation of 
discords, of contributing instead to the unitini: of those who are 
disunited. This leads to the precept of not killing intentionally, 
a precept which, in the later forms of Buddhism, became much 
exaggerated^tbe respect for life was extended to even worms and 
insects. Originally, however, it referred particularly to the killing 
of human beings. However, even with this limitation, some 
people wish to interpret this precept as a kind of humanitarianism, 
little in harmony with the spirit of the Aryan KhaSiya, or warrior 
tradition ; a tradition to which Prince Siddhattha had belonged, 
and which, in \htBh<tgavad-gUd produced an entirely metaphysical 
justification for the heroism which spares neither one’s own life 
nor the life of others in a just war. The fact is, that this precept 
of not killing must be understood as having a particular interiot 
and ascetic aim; and therefore, like all the others it has only a con< 
ditioned value. Already on the plane of a certain impersonali- 
sation and universaJisation of the "J" is to be aimed at. When 
one has to do with other people one must try to anticipate the 
state of consciousness in which another person is felt as being 
oneself, not in the Christian, humanitarian or democratic sense, 
however, but with reference to a super-individual consciousness. 
Seen from this height it becomes evident that “I" is one of 
the many forms which, in certain conditions, may variously 
clothe the extra sazhOric principle: a principle which may ap¬ 
pear in the person of this or that being and there become mani¬ 
fest. We are dealing, then, with something very different from the 
respect of one “ creature for another “ creature The other 
“ cwatuie " is considered, instead, from a higher point of wew, 
from the point of view of a " totality ", This being so, it would 
obviously be abnormal to act or react against a part unless one 
felt ones^ to be only a part. For this reason, the precept of not 
killing and of not causing others to kill is associated, in a 
with the formula of identification: "As I am, so are they, as 
they are, so am I" and we have already quoted the simile of 
the split block for one who kiUs (p. 150-1}. Again, we are simply 
dealing with a discipline which may prtxluce an orientation of 
pragmatical value and subordinate to the higher aim. This same 
significance will be found again both in the " fourfold iiradiant 
•• Suuahi^s. Ill, Xi. 37. 
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cootemplation", which includes love, and when we 
come to discuss that is to say, super-individual 

insight which penetrates multiple existences. 

The last ol the precepts of the oul<i-^la, that which relates to 
chastity, leads us to a short discussion of the se»ial problem: 
Its solutions vary according to the degree of absoluteness to which 
ascetic practice is to be carried. Originally in Buddhism, for 
those who were not, properly speaking, bhikhkas but only 
" followers ", only adultery was forbidden. Regarding adultery 
we must not forget that in the Aryan East every man helonging 
to a higher caste had several women at his disposal, but whose 
status was really more that of objects of use than " wives” 
in the Western sense, especially with those “ ladies ” or " life 
companions " who nevertheless allow themselves to>day to take 
the initiative and gain emancipation or divorce. In state 
ol affairs adultery simply rjtmp under the heading of taking what 
was not given and as such was considered to be dishonest. 

More generally, as regards relations between the two sexes, 
it is evident that one who wishes to achieve the basic condition 
for awakening, that is to say, ri^^Tn detachment and interior 
sufhdency, must train himself in such a manner that he will 
continually feel less need of a woman. The physical need, to 
some extent, is still allowable, like that of eating or of other 
animal functions. It is the " spiritual " need which must be 
eliminated at an early stage, since this sheets a much deeper 
element which has nothing to do with the body and since it 
testifies to dehdency and to inconsistency of spirit. The danger 
that a woman represents, particularly tonday, is not so much 
her female aspect as the fact that she encourages the need for 
support, for reliance upon someone else who may be a weak 
soul nnal^e to find in himself a meaning for his life. A story 
ig told of the men who were searching for a fieeing woman and 
who were asked by the Buddha ; " TOat think you, 0 youths, 
which is better for you, that you seek a woman or your selves ? " 
The reply is; " For us. Lord, it is better that we go in search 
of our selves." And the Buddha says: "If that is so, 0 youths, 
seat yourselves, and I will expound^ the doctrine for you."“ The 
same Indo-Aryan tradition records a saying attributed to iyogin, 
“ MehSvofga fVra), I, jdv, 2.5. 
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an ascetic: " What oeed have I of an external woman ? I have 
an internal woman within me "—meaning that he had within 
himself the element of self-completion, of fuMlment. an element 
that the cominon man confusedly seeks, instead, in woman.^* 
In this respect too we find ourselves to-day in completely ab¬ 
normal conditions. Modem men mostly little know what 
spiritual virility and internal sufficiency mean; through "'soul" 
and " sentiment " they descend to the level of women who, often 
enough to-day, and without appearing to be so, axe the directors 
of man's life. 

The precept of chastity must be considered on a higber level 
of the discipline. In Buddhism, as in all really traditional 
teaching, it has a purely technical justification. Only religions 
noticeably affected by the Semitic spmt have carnal ethics; 
this 2$ now so much the case that sexual matters have almost 
become the measure of sin and virtue. And Buddhist texts 
opportunely censure incomplete, impure and murky forms of 
chastity, including that followed by those who aim at a celestial 
woi^.“ The precept of chastity for those who follow the path 
of awlakening with all thrir energies has nothing to do with such 
an ord^ of things ; it has the transcendental justification, which 
takes us'hbeyond the field of Hla. of “ right conduct" pure and 
simple. The fact is that, in a being subject to “ craving ", sexual 
energy is, >m some ways, the radical energy. Through it one 
enters sanusiric life and through it the life-spark of one being 
is lit by another. The ancient esoteric teachings therefore 
considered tirat the suspension and change of polarity of this 
force was a: fundamental condition for effectually "stopping 
the current" and " reversing it In fact, there even 
existed a precise and direct technique for acting on the force 
which Donnall^ appears as sexual energy and sexual desire, and 
for diverting to another state where it could serve as the ba^ 
for a birth, npt in time, but in wbat is beyond time.^* There is 
no mention-t-at least in original BudcUiism—of such direct 
methods wh^ have a connection with dionysism and sexual 
magic. It can be said, however, that the whole Buddhist 
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ascesis is a process which will itself act m this way on the sexual 
energy, now no longer dissipated thanks to the discipline of 
chastity. 

In speaking of sexual abstinence we must not, however, foiget 
the Buddhist precept of the gradualness of each aspect of discip¬ 
line, nor the simile of the serpent which twists round and bites 
if it is not grasped in the correct manner. Christian mysticisin 
provides good examples of the lethal effects that are produced by 
a unilateral and unenlightened suppression of every sex impulse. 

These are the energies which, when they are simply repressed_ 

verdr^ngt, to use the classical term of the psycho-analysts—pass, 
reinforced, into the subconscious and produce all sorts of upsets, 
hysteria and anxieties. We must never act “dictatorial!}^' in 
dealing with such matters, but always by degrees, so that every 
achievement is of an organic nature, gradually increasing. Equally, 
we must beware of unconscious “ transpositions “ of the sexual 
impulses, of the system of compensations and super<ompensations 
to which they may give rise, thereby fooling the cousdous mind * 
which wrongly believed it had gained mastery through a mere 
veto, This last observation will also serve to put us on our 
guard against the exclusively psycho-analytical and Freudian 
interpretation that, in dealing with sexual impulses and, in general, 
the libido, admits of no other action than either “repression’' 
-^Verdranguttff —which creates hysteria and neuroses, or altema-* 
tively “ transposition " and “ sublimation A high ascesis is* • 
neither one nor the other, and we must be very careful that 
during development we maintahi a just balance and that the 
cental force, spiritually virile and awakened and strengthened 
by the various disciplines, gradually absorbs the whole of the 
energies which* call for expression once the road to animal genera¬ 
tion is barred, Only one who feels that the interior process is 
developing in this manner can keep without danger the precept 
of complete sexual abstinence. Otherwise it is far better to wait 
than to force the pace—always provided that we are not being 
misled by pretexts provided for the consdotis personality by the 
entity of craving. How important it is to divert the basic energy 
of life from subjection to the samsaric law of craving and thirst, 
which is clearly dominant in the field of sex, is clearly illustrated, 
moreover, by the Buddhist simile which states that one who 
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does not Iceep this precept of sUa is like a man who would try 
to go on living amongst others with his bead cut ofl. 

A particular rule of siia, of which we have not 3ret spoken, 
is abstention from “ strong " or intoxicatiiig substances, especially 
from alcoholic drinks,This precept, too, has a technical origin. 
Such substances produce a state of inebriation which, in the case 
of ancient man rather thaik in the nun of to-day, might even 
produce a. favourable condition when the accompanying 
" exaltation —was made to act in the'right way. This 

would, however, be a “ conditioned ” exaltation whi^ would 
harm the '*'1": where one’s own energy ought to have acted 
an exterior force has intervened, so that the corresponding state 
is infected, fundamentally and from the outset, by renunciation 
of initiative and passivity. Somehow or another, a debt " has 
been created and we find ourselves bound by an obscure " pact ” 
—this is a thing that happens, though to a greater extent in all 
forms of what is known as ceremonial magic. 'Both in India, 

• in the case of Tantrism, and in the West, among the pre-Orphic 
Dionysians, the possibility was considered of mingling activity 
and passivity in a state of exaltation (not unrelated to the 
sexual energies), and this was csirried to a point where, by means 
of ecstasy, the antecedents became of no further account.** 
Such methods, however, would not befit the path of clear and 
‘‘Olympian" ascesis that the teaching of original Buddhism 
, represents. 

Aa we are examining these elements whose power ala, as a 
whole, should diminish, we will bake opportunity of referring 
to the theory of the five bonds which plays an important jjart 
in the Buddhist teaching, particularly as regards the various 
degrees of achievement and their consequences, These bonds, 
which bind the “ ignorant common man, insensible to what is 
Ariya, remote from the doctrine of the Ariya, inaccessible by the 
^dCNCtrine of the Ariya ", are; firstly, attachment to the " I ", ttfe 
illusion of individualism {aUandiiiki or takkdyadiifhx) ;*• secondly.' 
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doubt {vicikiuhS}, doubt regarding the doctrine and the Master, 
and also, more generally, about the past or the future ;*® it is 
also doubt about the vocation existing in oneself, the road that 
one is following and what may result from the states of aridity, 
depression and nostalgia, whidi are inevitable in the early phases 
of a life of detachment; thirdly, belief in the efficacy of simple 
conformity,- of rites and ceremaniee [sUahlaia-paramdsA) 
fourthly, sexual desire and all bodily pleasure and craving {kSmA 
or fogtC^ i finally, there is ill-will, aversion {j^aiigha). If they 
are not neutralised, if they axe strengthened through conduct 
dominated by "ignorance”, these bonds "lead downwards" 
towards the lowest and darkest forms of sazhsaric existence, “ 
As we have said, at this stage it is a matter of limiting the power 
of these negative inclinations in their more extetnal and imm ediate 
forms. Their complete annihilation occurs in more advanced 
stages of the ascesis, where the " five bonds " appear related to 
the so-called " five impurities of the spirit " (cf- p. 176). 

As for the positive side of the general work of consolidation 
and its developments, we have the well-known and rather 
stereotyped formula of the eightfold path of the Ariya—ariya 
atthan^ka tnagga. This deals with eight virtues, to each of which 
is applied the term ^amni, " right", a term to be understood 
mainly in the sense we have already indicated, that is to say, 
as the attribute of one who " stands ", who bolds himself erect, 
as opposed to the oblique or horizontal direction of those who 
" are driven”. First: right vision, which consists of keeping in 
sight the "four truths”, of being aware both of the contingency of 
existence and of the way in which, by following a particular 
method, it can be overcome. Second : right intention (in Pali, 
sammdsankappo), which refers to active determination, volition 
or desire, and is, therefore, the determination of one who opposes 
the "flux” and who proceeds on the upward path. Third: 
nght speech, which is inflexible sincerity, open speech, abstention 
from malicious words and gossip, as has already been stated. 
Fourth: right conduct, which is conduct confonning to the 
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aforesaid precepts of cot taking what is not given, of not killiixg 
intentionaily, of abstinence from lust. Fifth: right life, which 
is a life supported by blameless means, is sober and avoids 
pampering’, extravagance and luxury. Sixth: right effort, which 
is interpreted essentially as the four just endeavours (cf, p. • 
138). Seventh : right meditation, of which we shall speak later 
as it deals essentially with what is known as perpetual clear 
consciousness ” (cf. p. 169). The term used here, is $anmdiaH. 
StUi literally means memory," that is to say, continual practice 
of mindfulness of oneself \ and of Self awareness. Eighth ; right 
contemplation, which brings ns to the " %ainddhi“ section with 
which we shall deal later (p. 1S2}, since it is essentially concerned 
with the four jhdna, by which the catharsis leads to the limit 
of conditioned consciousness.^* 

It can be seen that this formula serves as a schematic represent¬ 
ation. Returning to stia, we see that it aims at further consolida¬ 
tion : it eliminates much material which might rekindle and 
re-establish the saihsaric hame. The " virtues " of sUa are said 
to be ''praised by the Ariya, inflexible, integral, immaculate, 
unsullied, conferring liberty, appreciated by the intelligent; 
virtues that are inaccessible [by craving and delusion], that lead 
to concentration of the mind ".** The fixed fdrmula which, in 
the canonical texts, accompanies the exposition of siia is : “ With 
the accomplishment of these noble precepts of virtue [the ascetic] 
feels an intimate, immaculate joy." When this feeling arises it 
must be mastered, fixed and established, as it is a precious 
foundation for further progress. This is naturally not possible 
without a precise eflort. But, in this respect, Buddhism-has 
further instruments of defence by prevention. 

The texts speak, for example, of the conditions for achieving 
power over the body and over the mind. The principle is that 
pleasant feeling which arises in the body binds the mind througj^ 
the impotence of the body; painful feelmg, however, binds the 
mind through the impoteDce of the mind itself. Experiencing a 
pleasant feeling, " the ignorant common man craves for pleasure, 
falls a prey to craving for pleasure "—and it is here that one must 
intervene and bar the way leading from the body, not in the sense 

*• a. e g. IMgAa. XXn, ST. 

** Angutf., Ill, 70: Saittyufi. XL, to. 
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of excluding the pleasant feeling, but of preventing it from binding 
one and carrying one away. Thus the impotence of the body is 
remedied. When painful feeling arises, such a man " becomes sad 
and overwhelmed, he laments and falls a prey to despair ”, Here 
one must act directly on the mind, for it is now the mind, which 
shows itself to be impotent. In this way one begins to gain power 
over both the body and the mind, and interior balance is 
strengthened. 

This form of effort is more successful when aided by the 
necessary discipline. A particular experience may provoke 
pleasant feeling, unpleasant feeling or fe^g that is neither UO' 
pleasant nor pleasant. This is bow one must then train oneself: 
“Let me, during what is unpleasant, remain with a pleasant 
perception,” or ; " Let me, during what is pleasant, remain with 
an unpleasant perception,” or lastly: “ Pleasant and unpleasant, 
avoiding the one and the other, let me remain indiflerent, collected, 
present to myself.”** A variation of the same discipline concerns 
the repugnant and the attractive. From time to time one should 
consider the attractive as repugnant, in order to lessen desire or 
inclination (for places, foods, persons, etc.); and the repugnant 
as attractive (in order to allay feelings of repulsion, irritation or 
intolerance); and what is neither repugnant nor attractive as 
either repugnant or attractive; and, finally, one should be able 
to maintain a balanced, watchful mind, aware of oneself above 
states of either kind.** Any real progress in such disciplines 
naturally depends upon all aspects as a whole and, above all, 
upon exercises aiming directly at non-identification which we shall 
now.cocsider. 

In a commentary on thiiAnguilara-mkdya^^ we read : ” When 
confidence is tied to vision and vision to cc^dence, when the will 
is joined to concentration and concentration to the will, the 
^^lance of the forces can be considered as achieved. Self- 
awareness— saii —is, however, essential always. It must always 
be energetically cultivated.” The discipline called saiipaUkana 
aims at this in particular. 

** Mofjk.. XXXVI; CLII. 

** SarkytUi. LTV, 8. 

** AnguU.. VI, 55. (p, 86 of the editiOB, DU Htdtn d»s Suddhas. pubUabed 
by NyacAtilobe, UOachea-Keubiber;. 1422-33.) 
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T he term saUpafthana is made np of the word saH, which 
we have already explained as memory, or self^wareness, 
and paUhana which means to constmct, set np, establish. la 
English this terai is normally translated by " setting-up of 
mindfulness ” (Rhys Davids), and in German by Pftiler itr 
GHiUtiUdTheit —whence the expression used by De Lorenzo 
pilastri del sapere (pillars of Imowledge—in the sense of self- 
knowledge). The whole formula of the text is: parimukham 
saHfn'UpsUhaptti,'^ which could be rendered thus : *' to place the 
memory of oneself before oneself The aim of the discipline 
with which we shall now deal is, in fact, to begin to disengage 
the central principle of one's own being by means of an objective 
and detached consideration, both of what makes up one's own 
personality and also of the general content of one's own experi¬ 
ence. The very fact of standing apart from all this, as if it were 
something external or foreign, purihes and stimulates the con¬ 
sciousness, brings one back to oneself and farther develops im¬ 
passive calm. In this sense the four principal groups of objects 
that 'are considered in t>ik discipline serve as so many supports 
for "knowledge"; they represent something soUd for a 
reaction leading to an \miettering of oneself, to a return to 
oneself. The four groups of the saiipalihdna refer to the body 
• -^kdya, to the emotions or feeUngs— vedana, to the mind— 
and lastly to the dkamma, a general term which here includes 
phenomena and states brought about by the ascetic discipline 
itself in its higher stages. 

i.-^onimplaUon of tht loiy. To <^uote the canonical for¬ 
mula. the ascetic, alter overcoming the cares and desires ctf the 
world, devotes himself in the first place " with a mind clear and 


» CHrfca XXII, 2 . 
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fuliy consdoos'' to contemplation of the body. This procedure 
is carried out in various stag:es. 

(a) To begin with, the ascetic practises conscious breathing or 
self-awaieness whilst breathing— ^napona-saii ; this is said to be 
one of the most rapid methods of attaining unshakable calm.* 
The ascetic must choose a quiet and secluded place and there 
praictise consciousness of breathings in and out. He breathes in 
deeply and knows: " I am breathing in deeply ", he breathes out 
deeply and knows: " T am breathing out de^y ” ; he does the 
same with short breaths. He then practises thus; "I wish to 
breathe in feeling the whole body ", " I wish to breathe out feel¬ 
ing the whole body ", "I wish to breathe in calming this bodily 
combination ", "I wish to breathe out calming this bodily com¬ 
bination." And so on. A simile which shows what perfect aware¬ 
ness is required in this exercise states: just as an expert and 
careful turner, when turning quickly, knows: " I am turning 
quickly”, and, when taming slowly, knows: " I am turning 
slowly."* 

Exercises of this kind are particularly important since, accord¬ 
ing to the Indo-Aryan teaching, breathing is connected with the 
subtle force of life——that forms a substratum to all the 
ps)TCho-physical functions of a man. The whole organism is ani¬ 
mated and pervaded by subtle currents—{a term usually 
transUted rather primitively by " winds ")—whose source is 
l^ted in pra^fa and in the breath. Thus an Upanishad says : 
"As the spokes of a wheel rest on the nave, so all [in the organism] 
rests on pram.”* These teachings derive from knowledge of 
the breath which is not understood by modem man and which 
he can only revive through a special efiort, When, however, the 
breath or respiration comes to be felt as prdifa, it can then be 
made to serve as a "way through": when the breath has 
been made conscious, when dear consciousness has been grafted 
onto the breathing, one is able to discover the " life of one's own 
life " and to control the organism and the mind in many ways 
that are quite impossible for the ordinary consdousness and will. 
Furthermore, by taking the rhythm of the breath as a " vehide ", 
it is possible to render certain states of consciousness " corporeal" 

* V. 96. 

• xxn,«, 
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and “ organic ", to make them, that is to say, act upon the life 
forces of the samsaric entity in such a way as on the one hand 
to stabilise and consolidate them, and on the other to modify 
the saihsaric stuff accordingly. Further developments of the 
discipline of breathing are dealt with by Buddhism. From purely 
bodily mastery, we pass to psychic mastery, and formuUe like 
these are used: " I wish to breathe in feeling joy, 1 wish to breathe 
out feeling joy " I wish to breathe in feeling the mind, I wish to 
breathe out feeling the mind ", "I wish to breathe in gladdening 
the mind, I wish to breathe out gladdening the mind ", " T wish 
to breathe in concentrating the mind, I wish to breathe out con- 
cehtratuig the mind ", and the same for relaxing. Finally, 
conscious breathing is practised with other contemplations and 
states; it confers a rhythm on them and is itself a channel through 
which they become united with the subtle counterpart of the 
biunan make>up. It is said that when the breat hing is thus 
watched and practised, "even the last breaths cease mindfully, 
not uninindfully In the Vpanishad it had already been said: 
" Truly these beings arrive in the wake of the breath, depart in 
the wake of the breath."* 

At this stage, however, the aim of the practice is only contem¬ 
plative. It is a matter of making the breath un-automatic at 
certain moments, of maldog it conscious, of placing oneself before 
one's breathing and one's breathing before oneself, by expehenc- 
ing breath essentially as prdpa, as the life force of the body. 

(b) In the second place, we have contemplation of the body and 
of all its parts, with the coolness and preci&on of a surgeon at 
an autopsy. The canonical ioimula is; " Behold, this body hears 
a scalp of hair, it has body-haii, nails, teeth, skin, flesh, tendons, 
bones, marrow, kidneys, heart, liver, diaphragm, spleen, lungs, 
stomach, intestines, membranes, faces, b^, phlegm, pus, blood, 
sweat, lymph, tears, grease, saliva, mucus, articular fluid, urine." 
And the following simile is given in order to show how to perform 
the operation ; as though a man with good eyesight having a sack 
full of mixed grain might untie the sa^ and carefully examining 
the contents mi^t say: *' Tl^ is rice, these are beans, this is 
sesamum." Naturally, the best thing that can be done by any- 

• Lxn : CXVin : Anput., X. 60. 

• CJtSHA«gya.up.. VI 2 , zv, >. 
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one wishing to follow these disciplines is to go to a morgue or to 
be present at an autopsy: he will thus obtain particular vivid 
and effective images as a basis for such meditations. The .purpose 
is always the same; to dis-identify oneself, to create a gap: 

This am I, this is my body, it is made thus and thus, composed 
of these parts, of these elements:"’ There are some texts which 
prescribe, as an additional fortifying exercise, contemplation of 
the various diseases to which the body is exposed. • 

(c) Third exercise. The body is now considered as a function 
of the four " great elements " that are present in it. Vkliethcr 
he is moving or still, the ascetic must consider the ^ody that he 
bears as a function of these elements : " This body consists of 
the earth element, of the water element, of the fire element, of 
the air element."' This kind of meditation had a somewhat 
different significance for ancient man from what it may have 
today. Ancient man, in fact, regarded the " great elements ", 
mAhahhM, not merely as " states of material", but rather as 
manifestations of cosmic forces such as the elements which were 
taught by the andenl and medieval Western traditions. In any 
case, the aim of the meditation is to comprehend the body as a 
function of the impersonal forces of the world which follow thdr 
laws with complete indifference 40 our person. In the second 
place, we have to understand that these "great elements" 
also are subject to the laws of change and dissolution. Thus 
shme texts advocate the practice of calling vividly to mind the 
periods both of power and of decline and dissolution of the cosmic 
manifestations of the four elements, so that we come to this con- 
elusion : if change and cessation befall even these powers of the 
world, why should they not also befall this body, " less than 
eight spans high, produced by thirst for existence ” ? Are "I", 
“ mine " or " I am ” its red attributes ? In actual fact, "It 
has nothing ".*® According to a simile for this third operation : 
irt recognising in the body this or that element one must proceed 
in the same manner as a man who, butchering a cow, separates 
the various parts and considers them well, takes them to the 
market and then sits down—that is to say, one must return to 

* CHih*. XXII, 5. 

» Anrtti.. X. 60, 
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oneself, one must finaJly become aware of oneself. By arousing 
the knowledge that the organism, though still alive and “ onrs ", 
follows the objective and elementary laws of the great elementary 
forces, ^uite independent of the world of the ‘‘1" ; by awaking 
this sense, the body once again provides the basis for a reaction, 
for a detached and free realisation of the extra-sadis&ric factor 
in man. 

(d) MaratidnussaH. conUmplattc mortis. Here oixe has to 
imagine a corpse in all the phases of its decomposition: stiff, 
then swollen up and rotting, then stripped of flesh with only the 
tendons left, then without either flesh or tendons, then as scattered 
bones, as bones heaped up and mixed with others, and Anally as 
bones rotting away and as bones cminbled to dust. With this, 
one has to comprehend : " My body, too, has a like nature, so 
will it become, it cannot avoid coming this fate/'^^ These similes 
should awaken particularly vivid feelings without, however, 
arousing Hamlet-like reflections nor those of the Semitic minstrel 
with his vanitas vanitatum. The decay of the body, in all its 
crudity, is here oonsidered as helpful to progr^ because, rather 
than depress the mind, it should awaken a detached consciousness 
capable of imagiziing with peifect calm and dispassion the fate 
of one’s own body after death. It is, once again, a matter of 
consolidating the sidereal, extra-sazhsaric element. Should these 
meditations result in a feeling of pessimistic depression, of desola¬ 
tion, of Leopardian shipwreck, then they have been quite wrongly 
carried out. They axe performed correctly when they result in 
a state of rnmA where one consider a disaster overtaking 
one's body, and even physical death itself, as though another’s 
body were concerned. This state may even transform itself into 
a force capable, in certain drcumstances, of acting positively on the 
organism. Thus the texts speak of a sick ascetic who recovered his 
strength and overcame his disease at the moment of understand¬ 
ing and apprehending the teaching about the perfect meditation 
on the body.^* It is said: " If the body is ill, the mind shall not 
be ill—thus have you to train 5 rourseives. The Ariya are not 
obsessed by the idea: ' I am materiality, materiality is mine, 
materiality is my self', and for this reason they do not change 
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vfheD the material body changes and grows old " or when the 
same fate overtakes the other constituents which make up the 
personality.** 

This is the fourfold form of the Buddhist contemplation of the 
body, which constitutes the first support. Its imp^ance in re> 
gard to the goal, which we have already discussed, is confirmed 
by the statement that contemplation, well practised, well 
ezercised, gives a foretaste of antaia {Sanskrit: amrta), that id 
to say, of the deathless.** 

of ih« feilin^. After the body, the feelings 
— vedana —form the basis for the sidereal awareness of oneself. 
The canonical formula is: "Among the feelings within, the 
ascetic watches over the feelings; among the feelings without, 
he watches over the feeling:s; among the feelings within 
and without, be watches over the feelings. He sees how the 
feelings arise, how the feelings pass away, how the feelings 
arise and pass away. ‘This is feeling'—such knowledge be^. 
comes his support because it leads to wisdom, it leads to re¬ 
flection."** Such exercises can be correlated with what is called 
the control of the six iotemal-extemal sensory realms, although 
this latter is nonually included in the fourth section, namely that 
conceraii^ the dhammd. Here we are dealing with the sphere of 
the senses, induding the mental organ. The formula is: " The 
^cetic understands the eye, he understands visual forms and he 
understands that all combinations resulting from both are bonds. 
He knows when these combinations occur, he knows when the 
combination that has occurred ceases and he knows when the 
combination that has occurred will no longer appear in the future." 
The same formula is repeated for the ear ind sounds, for the 
tongue and tastes, for the tonch and contacts, for the mind and 
mental objects.** To begin with we may not understand the 
ayion that is to be performed: how do we obtain this separate 
knowing of the seoable faculties and of their objects, as if we 
were complete strangers to both, and what is the purpose of trac¬ 
ing their combinations in the same ^urit as a chemist follows the 
process of the combining of two substances ? We should 
“ xxn, I, 8, 
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Ufi^erstasd ibe meamn| oi the discipline in this wey; that 
we must make ourselves aware oi the nature of common experi- 
€Dce, and of how it exhausts itself in the “ flux What we have 
already said about a passive way of thinking is mainly true 
in the case of the various senses. In reality, to say " I see ”, 
"I taste”, "I hear” is. in sarasSnc existence, rather an 
euphemism. Indeed there exists here only the fact of vision, 
the fact of hearing, the fact of taste and so on, which arise from 
the promiscuous contact of object and subject, and which 
proceed from the elementary self'identiflcation of consciousness 
with its experience in processes of ” combustion The disd- 
pline we are discussing aims at dissociating this irrational 
mixture until one can truly say: "J see”, ”/ taste”, 
hear", "I touch”, “/ smell”, "/ think "—with the same 
clarity and self-awareness as one who grasps an object in his 
hand or lets it fall and who knows : "lam grasping this object, 
.1 am lettu^ it faE”.' When we consider the domains of the 
senses anH of the itself, we must seek to cultivate a real 
feeling that they axe actual organs vriiich are consciously 
used, but always at a certain ” distance ”: I am here, the 
thing seen or fdt or tasted is there, and the result is the 
ejqjerience, and the ” combination ” of the two as an element¬ 
ary fact or ” bond ”, is also just as dearly before me. The texts 
provide a simile: “As from the contact of two pieces of wopd 
when they are rubbed together heat is bom and fire springs up, 
and as the heat formerly produced by them ceases, becomes 
extinguished when they are separated ” : just so, must we dearly 
come to understand that ” This feding is arisen ”, ” this feeling 
is extinguished”. The texts add, with particular reference to 
the general arm of these contemplations: “ There remains only 
passiveness which is pure, dear, ductile, flexible, resplendent.*'*’ 
As an example of this contemplation, on an everyday level, jet 
as take the case of a meal: the mouthful is put into the mouth, 
it is consdously circulated in the mouth so that none remains 
unmasticated and so that none remains in the mouth when it is 
swallowed; v4)en it has been swallowed, the next mouthful is 
taken ; '' the ascetic feels the taste whilst he takes the food, but 
he does not derive pleasure from it”:** one must taste with 
CXL. »* Ma^h.. XCI. 
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awate&sss and yet remain detached. A considerable inward ettort 
is necessary to extend this kind of control beyond occasional 
moments of practice : it is, io fact, a case, not only of substituting 
one habit for another, but of coining to grips with the blind 
force of identification which acts in the former habit. The 
natural development of this contemplation is what is known as 
the " watch over the senses " or the “ curing of the wounds ” of 
vrtiich we shall say more below {p. 174). 

3.— ConUmplaii<m of ik 6 mvtyd. Tlie term vedand can mean 
not only feeling, but also emotion or sentiment, and we can pass 
naturally from the sphere of the second contemplation to that 
of the t}^, which aims at awaking " knowledge " in the presence 
of all states and changes of one's mind. The canonical formula 
is: '*An ascetic knows the craving mind as craving and the non- 
craving mind as non-craving; the hateful mind as hateful and 
the non^hateful mind as non-hateful; the deluded mind as de^ 
luded, and the undeluded mind as undeluded ; the concentrated 
mind as concentrated and the distracted mind as distracted; 
the upward-tending mind as upward tending and the mind of 
low feeling as of low feeling; the noble mind as noble and the 
common mind as common; the tranquil mind as tranquil and 
the anxious mind as anxious—he knows the liberated mind as 
.liberated and the bound mind as bound.This means that, 
ip the first place, one must cultivate an attitude of absolute, in¬ 
flexible sinceriiy and objectivity with regard to one's interior, 
psychological and emotive life. In the second place, we are again 
concerned with the energy that is aroused by the dis-identifying 
" insightThe sign that progress has been achieved on this road 
is one's ability to regard one’s own emotions, feelings, states of 
mind and passions as if they were another’s—as though, naturally, 
they were taking place in someone about whom one were quite 
indifferent and who served merely as an object of observation. 
Once again, the aim is an active form of de-personalisatioo. A 
text reads ; "As the clouds arise, pass, become transformed and 
dissolve in the open sky, so also is it with the passions in the 
mind of the wise man." In its liberty and intangibility, the mind 
of the wise man is thus likened to the sky. As its d^ty is un¬ 
altered by the changing vicissitudes of the clouds, so his mind is 
" Digha, xxn, 12. 
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unchanged by the passions and emotions which fonn, transform 
and pass away there according to their laws. As the BhAgavad^ 
speaks of one who *‘does not desire desire, into whom, instead, 
all desires flow as the waters flow into the sea vhi^, [continually] 
refilled, [yet] remains unchanged ”, so in Buddhism the ideal state 
is likened to the “ depths of the ocean, where no waves arise, 
but where «»lTn reigns We shall find other cosmic and ele¬ 
mental images of liberty and intangibihty when we discuss the 
" irradiant contemplations Here, this serves but as a signpost 
to point ont the way of contemplation. 

j^.^^ofUemplation oj the dhammi. The term dhatniM has a 
wide meaning, as we have said, and this section includes contem¬ 
plation not only of phenomena and states of consciousness of 
various kinds, but also of the ascetic processes themselves. Thus 
it is said that awareness is to be practised in regard to the " five 
hindrances ”, that is to say : craving, aversion, slothful laziness, 
pride and impatience, doubtful uncertainty.** And it must be 
practical as well in regard to the estimation of their absence, or 
of thrir development, or of their disappearance at the moment 
of intervention by the dissolving action of whidi we shall treat 
below. The same awareness is practised in order to observe the 
manifestation and the cessation of attachment in each of the five 
groups of personality in turn—we are dealing, in other words, 
with variations of the contemplation of states of the mind^ 
Farther disciplines take as their object higher states of ascetic 
consdousness, such as the “seven spiritual awakenings”— 
bojjhanga.^ and the direct supermundane apprehension of the 
“four truths”.** In this further region recurs the necessity 
for maintaining a perfect, detached state of consciousness even 
in the development of the higher ascesis, as well as the necessity 
for avoiding identification even with super-sensible experiences 
and for emphasising at all times the absolute sidereal and extr^- 
samsSric dement in such experiences. Loss of control and 
*' agitations ” must never take place, a calm and steady light must 
shine on eveiy experience and on every action. At the very limit 

** Bk^ava4-^ti. IZ, 7Q. 

** Svilastipis^ IV, xiv, 6. 
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of the supreme realisation, the pore and detached dement of 
consciousness— saH —must constitute, in a manner of speaking, a 
higher " dimension '* than the content of any ordinary ex¬ 
perience. 

This is the foorfold form of satipatfhoiui. As we have said, 
what is realised in individual exerdses should be developed into 
the form of a habitus of clear consciousness maintained at all 
moments of daily life. This, in fact, is considered in the texts 
as a development of the first contemplation, and is expressed in 
this formula: " The ascetic knows when he is walldng, ' I am 
walking', he knows when he is standing, ‘I am standing', he 
knows when he is in this or that position that he is in this or 
that position." In a word, he ends by literally bearing his own 
body. In a commentary on the texts, in this coimectioQ, the 
characteristic question is asked: " Who is walking ? " The 
answer being: ” It is not the 'I ’ that is walking ” ; ” Whose 
walking is it ?" " It is not of an ' I ; “ Who determines the 
walking ? " "An act of the mind, transmitted and assumed by 
the breath (^a?Kz) which pervades the body and moves it."** 
The texts farther specify: the ascetic is clearly conscious io 
coming and in going, in looking and in detaching his gaze, in 
bending and in raising himself, in wearing his robe, in eating and 
in diinkmg. in masticating and tasting, in defecting and uiina' 
ting, in walking and standing and sitting, in falling asleep and 
^Taking, in speaking and in keeping silent.** As in a mirror, he 
" looks at himself again and again before performing an action; 
he looks at himself again and again before saying a word ; he 
loc^ at himself again and again ^fore harbouring a thought ".** 
It can easily be seen that by following such a path a man naturally 
tnnsiorms himself into a iHnd of living statue made up of aware¬ 
ness, into a figure pervaded by composedness, decorum and 
dignity, a figure which inevitably calls to mind cot only the 
^hole style of the ancient Aryan aristocracy but also that made 
famous by the ancient Roman tradition in the original type of 
the sonata, the pai4r Jamilias and the maiorss nosM. In re^ty, 
there is a natural relationship between these effects of the 
discipline of self-awareness and the traits which, together with 

LXI. 
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the " thixty-two signs of the superior man ”, tradition has 
bestowed on the enlightened Ariya in the following terms : "As 
an Accomplished One speals, so does he act and as be acts so 
does he speak ” he goes neither too fast nor too slowly ; the 
lower part of his body, whilst he walks, neither swings nor moves 
thm ugh the effort of the body. In seeing, he looks in one 
direction : straight ahead, not upwards nor downwards, nor does 
he walk glancing here and there. He always sits composedly, 
not lolling his body, nor making useless movements with his 
bands, nor crossing his legs, nor resting his chin on his hand. 
He remains calm, ” girded with isolation ”.•* Calm, sidereal 
self-awareness cannot help hut result in stylisation since it acts 
on the irrational, oblique and hidden part of the human being, 
rather in the way that the calm and severe glance of the school¬ 
master is enough to quell the prankishness of the pupil who 
thought himself unobserved. So we can say that the substitution 
of energies which is the essential aim of the whole ascesis of the 
Ariya has already begun to have its effect externally. Whereas, 
before, every movement and every action of the individual was 
motivated by an irrational vital force or samslitic element, now 
this element is replaced by pure awareness, which cannot but 
bring about—as we have said—an increase of simplicity, com- 
pose^ess and dignity in the manner and the outward appear¬ 
ance of one who seriously follows this path, One might even 
discern a certain aspect of racial catharsis, too, in these discl^ 
plines since, as we have just said, these elements of a style of life 
existed naturally, <tb Cftigine, amongst people of a higher racial 
type, whose characteristics various factors, above all <f6ss- 
breeding, have successively altered and encroached upon.**^ 

Let us see where we have arrived in our exposition. When 
defences against the most immediate forms of mental disturbance 
have been raised, the assimilation of the principles of right 
conduct” arouses in the mind an “intimate, unalloyed joy” 
joined with the stability and sureness of one who feels himself 
in a state of “ justice For which we are given the smile of 

** Angt^i., rV., zis- 

■* XCL. It » Mid of thfl assembi/ oi tbe iatben of tli« Ordw ■ " It 

Com act sosw. it not speak, it cooaists of osMStiaUty, it is the biased seat 
lof tb© (iW,, CXVm). 

** Cf. Our Stniss? doitnna raiu. ed. Hoepll. Milan, 1941. 
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a lawfully crowned king who knows that his enemies ate routed 
and that there is no threat of any kind to his sovereignty.** We 
have also acquired the strengthened '‘neutrality'’ or "side- 
reality " of the mind which, thanks to the fourfold contemplation, 
has further freed itself and is now at the centre of all its experience, 
hoth internal and external. At this point we undertake the really 
cathartic action whose aim is to neutralise, by degrees, any 
possibility of "combustion" and of seif-abandonment to the 
multiple variety of "contacts". Contacts wound; contacts 
consume by exciting the fire which bums the body and the mind, 
which nourishes the saih^c stem and prostrates the higher 
principle. " The fool, struck by force, perishes; the wise man, 
when struck, does not tremble," he remains intact, remains 
unshakable, remains elusive we must become like the wise 
man. It is a question, then, of dealing a blow at the transcend¬ 
ental " desire " which lurks in the v^ual and other senses, in 
the khandha (the groups of the personality), in the elements, and 
which is corruption, disease, suppuration.** All this must natur¬ 
ally take place, not on the psychological or moral plane, but on the 
existential and metaphyseal one. The beginning of the process 
of alteration lies in the senses, which are likened to $0 many 
" wounds They present us with forms or sounds or tastes 
or smells or tactile sensations, "desired, loved, delightful, pleasant, 
associated with craving, alluring", whence, "in the five cords of 
Desire, in one or other seat of the senses, may arise inclination 
of the mind " or assent.** We have used this word to translate 
the term anteru^ which Woodward renders as " lurking ten¬ 
dency *'• and which can actually be likened to the attitude of 
someone who spies, who waits ready to identify himself, in 
this case, with oleasure. if there is a pleasant feeling, or with pain, 
if instead the feeling is painful, or with opaque indifference (with 
"ignorance"), if the feeling is neither pleasant nor painful.’* 
And here, naturally, the reference is also to the primordial anguish 
which lies at the base of saifasaric existence and which produces 
»* 0*^*4. ir. 63. 

*• Mafjk.. LXXXn : <i. IH9uUoJia. 28 ; AnguU., VT, 55. 

“ So*hyMt., XXVII, i-io; XXXV. 90. 

** MaylK. XXXIII; CV. 

»• exxn. 

• In barluh ia (^4 OriOBAl (Tr. note). 

»* Sofkyiat.. XXXVI. 3. 
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attachment. In this way there arise ioimations or combinations 
which attach themselves to one or other of the five groups of 
the peisonaHty, that is to say, to the groups of materiality, of 
feeling, of perception, of the formations, oi in^viduated conscious- 
ness. This bei^ so, in order to "'bandage the wounds" and neu¬ 
tralise the infection provoked by contacts, we must ensure that 
“ the internal sight, the intern^ smelling, the internal hearing, 
the internal tasting, the internal touching, the internal thinlang 
are not distracted ". that is to say, that we are present in the 
sixfold seat of the senses in such a way that we can immediately 
prevent any self-relaxation, self-attachment, self-intoxication, 
any luring oi ourselves by enjo3TOent. There will be, then, no 
further building of combinations, at £rst in the fundamental 
stem of the will, and then in the five stems of the personality.*^ 
This is the essence of the new work of catharsis. 

This work is based on vrtiat is Imown as the " watch over the 
doors of the senses ", for which the canonical formula is: " Upon 
perceivii^ a form with the eye, the ascetic conceives no inclination, 
no interest. Since craving and aversion and damaging and 
harmful thoughts soon overcome the man who lives with the eye 
unguarded, he remains vigilant, he guards the eye, he remains 
vigilant over the eye." Upon hearing a sonnd with the ear, 
upon smelling an odour with the nose, upon tasting a flavour 
with the tongue, upon touching a contact with the body, upon 
representing to himself a mental state with the mind, be conceived 
Qi> inclination, be conceives no interest. Since craving and 
aversion and damaging and harmful thoughts soon overcome the 
man who lives with his mind unguarded, he remains vigilant, he 
guards the mind, he remains vigilant over the mind."** To fail 
in this vigilance at soxne point is to suffer the fate of the tortoise : 
when the tortoise unthinkingly put out one of its limbs a jackal 
seized it by that limb and carried it off to its ruin.** In matter 
then, we have to come to grips with the sams&ric entity with 
whidi we are associated and which constitntes cm double, 
composed of thirst. A continually tightening circle closes 
round it. It is effectively likened to an enemy who, knowing 
that he cannot openly defeat his adversary, gets himself employed 

•» Majik.. XXVin; CXLIX. 

•• DtiM u. 64. 

*• safhyuu,. XXXV. 199; ef. sm. 
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by him as a servant and fains his confidence so that he may then 
defeat h»Tp by treachery: this—it is said-^is the part which the 
illusory “ I ”, created by identification, plays in us until the time 
of initiation into the doctrine of the Ariya.*^ That the discipline 
of the watch over the senses or binding the wounds leads to a 
higher liberation is shown by the of the man who has at a 
cross-roads a thoroughbred team and can guide them wherever 
he pleases.^ The man who does not know or who forgets 
practice is dominated by forms, sounds, smells, tastes, contacts 
and thoughts, instead of being their master.** 

In another way this discipline can also be summed up by the 
word siUTtHum'. " to gird oneself with silence,” silence in the 
technical and initiatory sense, in the sense of the Eleuaniaa 
9U0ff7f. Impressions are arrested at the periphery, at the limit 
of the senses. Between them and the ” I ” there is now a dis¬ 
tance, a aone of “ silence We thus become endowed with that 
form of silence which consists of not pronouncing either the 
exterior word or the interior word, and this in turn implies not 
hearing, not seeing, not imagining. This theme has also been 
expressed in a popular form. It is, in fact, the deeper, bidden 
significance of the weU-known statuette of the three sacred 
monkeys of Benares, one with the ears closed, one with the mouth 
closed, and one with the eyes closed: speak not, hear not, see not, 
And we may here also recall the curious Hennetical formula: 
* Who has ears, let him open them (in the sense of a close watch 
on every impression), who has a mouth, let him keep it shut (in 
the sense of the aforesaid silence, of calm, intai^AIe ‘neutrality’).” 

It is thus that the conditions for farther liberation and then for 
awak^ing the extra-sam^ric prindple are consolidated. We shall 
see that development in *hiR sense is directly continued in the 
fooryhd?^, 

As the natural counterpart of the watch on the doors of the 
^hnses, a work of dis-intoxication is carried out within the zone 
that is now isolated, in order to eliminate or reduce those internal 
mouldering embers of agitation and self-identification which may 
be made to burst into life by external contacts. This is what is 
known as the removal of the five nivaraifa, a term which means 

«• XEII, 85. 

» SahytUk. XXXV, 198, 

«• SaikytUl.. XXXV.. toi. 
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a dross, a hindrance or an impediment. The five invaraiyi are: 
desire {kdmacchanda): hate or anger {vyapada) ; slothful idleness 
[ihinarmiddha); pride and impatience [uddkacca-httkkitcca); 
doubtful uncertainty {vicikkchS). The action of these five 
hindrances is dearly indicated by the following similes: it is like 
trying to look at one’s reflection in water wherein all kinds of 
colours are mixed (desire), or in boiling water (hate and anger), 
or in water full of mud and moss (slothful idleness), or in water 
agitated by the wind (pride and impatience), or, finally, in dark 
and murky water (doubt).** Removal is effected by direct action 
of the mind on tli mind, tc^ther with accurate and calm self- 
examination. The disdpline is described in the texts in the 
following manner. The ascetic finds a solitary place and begins 
to meditate. A well-known Yoga position is counselled: sit with 
legs crossed and body straight upright, This traditional Indcn 
Aryan position is, however, only suitable if one is so accustomed 
to it that it is quite natural and requires no spedal effort and does 
not produce fatigue. In general, the position recommended for 
this, as for other contemplations, must be one of equilibrium, 
which docs not have to be changed; it must have a land of sym- 
bohcal meaning of self-awareness and it must not demand efforts 
which would dis^act the mind. This is the formnla for the 
meditation: " The ascetic has given up worldly craving and now 
rests with his mind free from craving, he purifies his luind of 
craving. He has given up hate and now rests with his mind frde 
from bate, he purifies his mind of hate. He has given up inertia 
and accidie ; lover of the light, clearly conscious, he purifies his 
mind of inertia and accidie. He has given up pride and restless¬ 
ness, with his mind inwardly tranquil be purifies his mind of pride 
and lestle^ess. He has given np wavering, he has crossed over 
from doubtful uncertainty; he ha^ no doubts about what is bene¬ 
ficial, he purifies his mind of wavering.”** It is fundamentally a 
more advanced development of the states already induced by siSa 
or "right conduct". The aim here is obviously to bring us to a 
deeper zone by means of the strengthened power of internal vision 
which we have gained tbrou^ the preceding disciplines. It is a 
matter of attacking, to some degree, the saukkara, that is to say, 

« V, : 93 , 

M ZHfAa, 11. 6^4 : Anfuit.. t 
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the innate and congenital tendencies which coine« in part, from 
the extra-individual heredity which we have assumed. 

Here, too, the purity achieved at certain moments comes to 
be developed until it has almost attained a state of permanency. 
This is how we must understand what is known as the'' threefold 
watch " : by day, walking and sitting, turn the mind away 
from disturbing things ; in the first watch of the night, walking 
and sitting, turn the mind away from disturbing things ; in the 
middle watch of the night, lie down on the right side, like the 
lion, one foot on the other, bringing to mind the hour of waking; 
in the last watch of the night, after arising, walking or sitting, 
turn the mind away from disturbing thing s This is a land 
of continuous examination of consciousness. The yima, the 
watches of the night that are recognised in this discipline consist, 
according to the Buddhist tradition, of four hours each; the 
first runs from six until ten in the evening, the second from ten 
until two in the morning, the third from two to six in the morn¬ 
ing. Thus, strictly speaking, the period of true sleep or of the 
state which in the common man would correspond to sleep (cf. 
p. 427) ^5 restricted to four hours only, from ten in the evening 
until two in the morning. In this we must not see an " ascetic " 
discipline in the Western sense of mortihcation: on the contrary, 
it is natural that in advancing along the road of illumination the 
need for sleep Is considerably reduced, and this reduction produces 
no ill effect. Here, too, a unilateral " authoritarian” intervention 
would only serve to create states of fatigue and inattention un¬ 
favourable for spiritual life by day. 

W^th attentive care of the ” wounds ” and with action taken 
against the hindrances or impediments, the zone of ” silence ” is 
strengthened, and a gradual interior increase of the extrasaihsaric 
quality takes place thereb; this increase should be aided by 
ihuminated efiort and it is related to the aforesaid ” seven awak- 
things These ” awakenings ” are the positive 

counterpart of the cathartic or prophylactic action, that is to say, 
they axe a ” defence against intoxication produced by action ”. 
The canonical formula is: ”[The ascetic] r%htly causes the awaken¬ 
ing of mindfulness derived from detachment, derived from dis- 
passion, derived from cessation [of the flux], ending in renuncia- 
Maiih.. Lm; S^yutl.. XXXV, :20. 
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tion, he c&uses the awakening oi investigation—of inflejdble 
eneigy—of enthusiasm—of calm—of concentration—of eguaz> 
unity, of these awakenings derived from detachment, derived 
from dispassioni derived from cessation, ending in renonda- 
tion."** Various inteipretatioos of the place of these awalcenings 
in the whole development are, nevertheless, possible. Their 
sense as a whole, indeed, reflects that of the four jhanas, of 
the contemplation which is to he performed in complete 
detachment from external experience. Here, however, we 
may understand them on a more relative plane, as a kind of 
transflgnration and hberation of faculties which are already per¬ 
vaded hy the element of bcdhi, whence the expression bojjhanga. 
It must be realised that we are not dealing with a simple schematic 
enumeration, hut rather with a series in which the meditation 
whereby they are apprehended should pursue an intimate causal 
linking of the single tenns so that we are naturally led on from 
one to the next, so that in the cme we see the integration 
and resolution of its predecessors. Thus, we must first achieve 
non-distracted meditation; then we must awaked the state of 
" mindfulness ”, flx it in the mind, develop it, master it and 
see how this state leads to the second awakening and passes into 
" investigation ”, which may find support in some element oi the 
doctrine; this investigation, when developed, fixed, extended and 
mastered most lead on to the awakening of ” inflexible energy ”, 
whose perfect conquest shoold herald a state of special, purified 
” enthusiasm ”, of purified joy. By further developing the medi¬ 
tation. we should realise that this enthusiasm, this joy, awakened 
and perfectly developed in a body which is becoming calm, in a 
mind which is becoming calm, will become resolved and lib^ted 
an the next awakening, which is that of ” calm When calm has 
been developed, extended, fixed and mastered, ” concentration ” 
awakens ; this, in its turn, when completely developed, becomes 
established and shines forth in the " equanimity ” which is the 
seventh awakening.*^ These form a series of landmarks in medita¬ 
tion which is concerned with realisation and they are connected 
by an inherent continuity. Through these, one is led in another 
waytotheconflimationof what was already becoming established 

•• Uaijh., LXXVU. 

•» MiSfh.. CXVllI, 
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intbe saiipaifh&na, the f oarfold contempUtion of detachment, that 
is to say, one is led to that impassihility which is qualified as 
pore, dear, ductile, fiexible. resplendent ", but which has noth' 
log to do—it should be noted—with the indifference of a blunt 
mind, with the indifiereoce “ of a fool, of an ignorant man. of an 
inexpert common man For our part, we tbinfe it opportune 
to a^ that the state in question must on no account be confused 
with apathy or atony, and that it develops together with a feeling 
of purified intellectualised and heroic joy, although thie may at 
first seem difiicult to understand. The Bhagcvad^^td says: 
" When tlie mind, tamed by ascesis, becomes quiet; when [the 
ascetic], seeing the self in the self, rejoices in himself, knows that 
boimdless joy which, transcending the senses, can only be appr^ 
bended by the ixiiehect and. when fixed in it, does not stir from 
the truth . . .he knows that this detachment from union with 
pain is called At the same time. Buddhism speaks of a 

pleasure which is " like dung " when compared to that based on 
detachment, and illumination.'^ Furthermore, such se¬ 

quences as these are frequent: In the ascetic joy arises; this 
joy makes him blissful; being blissful, his body becomes calm ; 
with the body calmed, serenity arises; in this serenity the mind 
comes to rest, becomes concentrated;" this is a preparation for 
the fouijhdna.*^ This is another sequence which has the character 
qf a connected series, developing in an upward sense, not unlike 
which, through the twelve mddna, led us downward to 
samsixic existence (cf. p. 72). The point of departure of this 
new series is, in fact, the state of sneering, of agitation, of con* 
tingency, which corresponds to the last nidana of the descending 
path. Beyond it, there is the state of confidence; this leads to 

** cxxxvn. 

** Bkagaoad-^^ VI, iO-tf. 

■* An^., tall, 66; d. II, ni. 1-^, wbere two IdaiA of joj ars cozuidend 
tod Coohuted, the one bound to life in the world, to mAnia. to acjoTtBoot. 
tlft other to 4»e«aia or to uJtmsuAdAne states of detachment sod of ffeedotn 
from BAiua^ sitd It is ssid thst the second is the blfher 107. " Extinctloa—It 
is stid LXXVV^is the grMtcst joy Wi& reteraee to the stste of 

the first (d. p. 185I. it is stid thsh were the idea of lost to srise ia the 
ascetic, he would it es ticksess es sofieriss like pea which tor¬ 

ments e heeHhy wes " (. 4 itrud,, 2V, 114). It is in order to possess e higher ^07 
thet those who dad pleasure in the tinning of desire ere not envied {Mwh.. 
LXXV); it is through fiitding tbst e joy b^cnd thev»~" heroic joy'^—is 
better, that cmving and avenlon era sbendoaed (Msffli.. XIV). Joy, in many 
Buddhist seouescee comes, in fact, aftar *' energy 

« DigAa IL 75. 
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purified ; then follows serenity, which gives place 

to bliss, passing on to equanimity^the term used here literally 
means also to vanish, to cease being in a place : it is a question of 
detached equilibriuhn, and for this reason pamujja also sometimes 
figures as the antecedent of extinction.^* In this text the 
supreme realisation has behmd it a linked series in which special 
states of liberated joy play a particular part: a iHnH of joy 
which Plato contrasted with all mixed and conditioned forms 
of joy or of pleasure. Let us quote another text which repre¬ 
sents the state at which we may reckon to have arrived at this 
point of our exposition : Concentration which knows neither 
increase nor decrease, which is not based on wearisome subju¬ 
gation, which, because of its detached nature is constant, because 
of its constancy is full of bliss, because of its bliss cannot be 
destroyed—such concentration has supreme wisdom as its 
result."** 

This should destroy the idea that the path of awakening is arid 
and desolate, that it kill^ all joy, that it offers only renunciation 
and destruction, That everyone whose furthest horizon is still 
within the effective, sariisirically-coiiditioned world should have 
this idea is quite natural but is of very little account. A text 
reminds us that only an Awakened One can comprehend the 
Awakened One. An expressive simile demonstrates this : Two 
companions leave a city together and reach a rock which one qf 
them climbs. He says to the other: " I see from up here a 
wonderful view of gardens, woods, fields and lakes ", but the 
other retorts : " It is impossible, it is inadmissible, friend, that 
from up there you can see all that." Then the companion stand¬ 
ing on the rock comes down, takes the other by the arm, m ake g 
him climb up on the rock and, after he has recovered his breath, 
asks him: " Wbat do you then see, friend, standing on the 
rock?*' The other repliM: " I see a wonderful view of gardens, 
woods, fields and lakes." "And your previous opinion 
" Whilst I was obstructed by this great rock, X could not see what 
is now visible." It concludes: it is impossible that what is 
knowable, discernible, c^)able of achievement, capable of realisa¬ 
tion through detachment, can be known, discerned, achieved, 

•• Samyuit.. XII, *3. 

** AnfVU.. IX, J 7 . 
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realised by one who lives among desires and who is consumed by 
desires.Quite apart irom the higher ''sidereal'’ principle, 
the Buddhist also knows the kind of joy which is contentedness, 
rejoicmg, jubilation, enthusiasm, exultation, transport of the 
spirit and which, amongst others, is considered as a factor of 
the great awakening "-^pui-samboj;haaigo,‘^ 

« MafjK CXXV. 

** DAomMitfojdflfMi, t 6 S' Count«rias those who believe that the Buddhist 
road is oqs cd dotation aridity, L. de 1 & ValUe-Poueain (Nirrsfio, Paris, 
i^af, e. 6a) moat opportsaely writee: “ We most, rather, recognise that India 
is dli^eult when It comes to being aad bliss: that as she pots beiog beyond 
•xlsteace, so she pats bliss beyoBd seosatioa 
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THE FOUR THE " IRRADrAOT 

CONTEMPLATIOHS 

W E have so far dealt with the two sections of the whole 
system of disciplines called sila and samSdki. This last 
term has, in origmal Buddhism, a different meaning from that 
which it has in the general lodCKAryan tradition, where it usually 
designates actual states of enlightening contemplation; in 
Bnddhism samidhi refers, instead, to the cultivation of consolida^ 
ticn, catharsis and preliminary liberation, all of which are inte> 
grated by the results of " ri^t conduct ”, of sCtf- There are, 
however, some texts in which the four jhdna, the contemplations 
of which we are about to speak, are included in the ” samddh* ” 
section.^ The fact is that these contemplations can be appre* 
bended and performed with varying intensity and in a varying 
spirit. On a lower level they continue the action of purihcatioo. 
When they are carried out with greater vehemence they lead to 
supersensible states, to the limit of individual consciousness, since 
they are equivalent in their results to the four " irradiant contem¬ 
plations ” which determine the possibility of a state of union with 
the theisdc god. 

In any case, by passing into the realm of ihejhoTUt, as we shall 
now do, we find that ascetic realisation removes those horizons 
which limit the Stoical doctrines as well as all sup>exinan ” 
theories. Let us briefly discuss this point. The limit of Stoical 
ascesis is apalhtia, the destruction of any possibility of disturbance 
of the spirit through passions or outside contingencies. A well 
known symbol is the rock which remains firm and still whilst 
stbnny waves break against it.* To this is.added tranquility of 

* Cf. e.g, X, ii, (•so. 

* This siaul» is fooad ia Uarcos AofeUas, IV, 49, s &4 it is sntirely aicniJu 
Xo that oi AngtaL, VI, vi, 55,(AAamma^a4a Si), which Spsala of a moontaio 
rock, oaeraclcM, ab of ooa pi^, which does oot trecoble nor more 

as a result of the stoiwa and tscEipeets educh strike it froic ^ dirKtiona. 
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miod based oo consdoi^ess of one’s own rectitude and a certain 
amof foH. that is to say, a ceniidence in cosmic order. From this 
standpoint, the irrelevancy of all that is purely individual and 
terrestrial is considered and experienced. As for the doctrines 
of the " supennan ", they are based on the rdaforcemeot of the 
vital energies and of the “ l ” such as will produce invincibility 
and superiority to all tragedy, to all misfortune, to all human 
weakness, a pure force r^ch, though it may be beat, cannot 
be broken, a will to power which defies men and gods. 

In the sphere of the Buddhist jhana, both of these forms of 
ascesis are surpassed since the human condition in general tends 
to disappear. Only if the discipline of the Ariya were to stop at 
riAi and sAm&dhi could its achievements be likened to that of the 
most enlightened Stoicism. But Boddhism—like all initiations— 
has higher and freer realisations, and so, instead of the rock 
^fainst which stormy waves uselessly break, the simile of air 
which one may try in vain to capture in a net or cut with a 
sword is far more appropriate. Imperturbability, calm fixedness 
equivalent to the Stoical apatktia, along the path of 
awakening is. in fact, considered at a certain point as a bond 
from which one frees oneself in order to approach the domain 
of “ non-existence At the same time, the " sidereal ” element 
here encourages such detachment as will induce Olympian quality 
in all higher states of consciousness and destroj'S in that detach¬ 
ment any residue of hybrts, of pride or of will for power attached 
to the " person To " life "—even at its summits—Buddhism 
opposes that which is " more than life The term superman 
— uHamapunsa —also figures in Buddhism as w epithet of the 
Ariya ascetics.^ But this ideal is here transfigured, it is carried 
eifectively onto a supersensible plane in which the dark tragedy 
that is alwa)^ hidden in the " titan ’’ and the " superman " is 
completely resolved. We shall see almost at once that in order 
to*achieve such an ideal a special enlightened use cf sentiments 
such as love and compassion is even employed: a technique 
which carries us far beyond the plane of the contradictions 
against which fought without hope, for example, the soul of 

* Mojjk,, CV. Cl. Majjh., CVI, where it is said thit by esteeaung 

iodiffereoce. by lettiag coosciodsfios rest there ead become eCttehed to it, the 
eDpteme «>«"» oi the escesu is &ot ecbkved. 

* Cl. e.^. Sathyutt., XXH. $7 ; 97. 
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Nietzsche and Dostoievsld. We meationed this in dealing with 
the two ways of overcoming fear (cf. p. 145)- 

The term jhana is translated by some as " deepening self- 
examination" {Selisivetiiefung), a rendering which should be 
remembered: indeed, in the disciplines of which we shall 
speak, we shall be dealing with a descent through snccessive 
purifications and simpMcations into the deeper layers of one's 
own being, where, in the common man, we hnd the k^dom of the 
subconscious. We then tread the very same path that is marked 
by the Hermetic and Alchemic maxim : Visiia wiericra Urrae, 
recHJicandc invUnus occuUum lapidem, vfram mfdictnam.* Less 
happy, however, is the translation of jAana as VirsenAufigfin 
(" sinking below ”) and still worse as " trances "• or " raptures ”• 
since the normal meaning of these terms is just the opposite of 
what we are dealing with here. The tenn, " trance ”, makes us 
think at once of the state of a " medium a passive state of 
subconsciousness, of sub-personality and of obsession, whereas 
the Aryan ascesis is hall-marked by super-consciousness, by full 
activity and self-awaxeness. Equally, the term, " rapture", 
implies an idea of ecstatic passivity and has a mystico-i^gious 
flavour, nether of which has much to do with the states in ques^ 
tion. It is, therefore, preferable to retain the Pali tenn jAdna 
(Sanskit 1 dhyana) after we have become quite certain of its 
connotations. States of ” trance ”, of confused thinking or of 

possession ” can only occur in one who has been unable to 
resist the challenge ofleied by such experiences. 

It happens that in the texts the jkdtvi are given immediately 
after the four contemplations which are designed to create self- 
awareness and the girdle of isolation from internal and external 
experience.* This being so, their meaning can be explained as 
follows. With the disciplines we have already discussed, con¬ 
tained in the samddhi section, one isolates oneself, one cuts oneself 
off, one detaches oneself. Even the "seven awakenings" refer 
to the appearance, after this, of a positive force from within, 
which is related to the states achieved in thtjk&na. These states 
radiate from the now isolated centre and proceed to re-occupy, 

' Cj. ow work, Lo Tradiiimt eii. 

* In Eoflisb in th« (Tc. QOta). 
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in a manner of speakpg, the abandoned zones, so that contingent 
elements are th^ reduced and these areas are reclaimed from 
the dominion of sathsdra. It is, in fact, prescribed that these 
states, after they have been perfectly achieved by the mind, 
should be transmitted to the whole of one's bemg, even to the 
bodily structure itself. For this reason, it is said that " death " 
finds access to one who does not practise the //tana and pene¬ 
trates him as a heavy stone ball thrown on a mass of moist clay; 
" death " finds the way barred, on the other hand, by one who 
has achieved the jh&na, and his attempts are likened to a light 
clew of thread hurled at a plaied block of hard wood.' 

The first jhdna is defined by this fixed formula: " The ascetic, 
far from desires, far from any disturbing state of mind, maintain¬ 
ing feeling and thought, in a state of serenity bctn of detachment 
and pervaded with fervour and bliss, reaches the first contempla¬ 
tion (jhdna):' This has the same significance as : “to dwell in 
the body watching the body, without thinVtT>g any thought con¬ 
nected with the body; to dwell in the feelings watching the 
> feelings, without thinking any thought connected with the feel¬ 
ings ; to dwell in the mind watching the mind, without thinking 
any thought connected with the mmd; to dwell in the mental 
states (dJtammd) watching the mental slates, without thinking any 
thought connected with the mental statesThis, in a manner 
of spealdag. is a summary of all that has been achieved in the 
preceding phases. All the waves are calmed. Serenity pervades 
the entire being and unifies it, whilst there is clarity, detachment 
and silence in every sensation which may arise or image which 
may present itself. la the first jhana consciousness is stilJ resting 
on feeling and thinking, on perception and representatioa— 
and vic&ra. 

These two elements have to disappear in the next jh&na, either 
in^a single simplification process or else in two phases: in the 
s«ond case sensory impressions are first silenced and then repre¬ 
sentations or mental images. (Under these circumstances, there 
are sometimes considered to be five rather than ityoxjh&JUi, with 
the one we are now discussing counted as two.) The fixed 
canonical formula is: “After having achieved feeling and 

' cxix. 

' Maxjh.. exxv. 
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thinking, the ascetic attains serene inward calm, intellectual sim¬ 
plicity aiises which is free from perceptions and images, bom of 
concentration, pervaded with fervour and bliss, he reaches the 
second contemplation," By " having achieved feeling and 
thinking ", we must understand a state of perfect equilibrium of 
these faculties so that they can, in a manner of speaking, be left 
to themselves and can eventually be overcome and abandoned. 
The term we have given as " intellectual simplicity" is e/udibAdva. 
Some have translated it by: "the mind emerges alone and 
simple ", others ; " the mind grows and sure, dwelling on 
high whose corre^>ondmg state is said to be " self-evolved " ; 
yet others use the expression "single-mindedness"* or " one- 
pointedness " ;* finally, some authorities speak of spiritual imity 
(Us GofsUs. It seems to us that our expression " intel¬ 
lectual simplicity " is nearest to the sense of the state in question; 
at the same time, it recalls equivalent terms figuring in ancient 
Western asceticism, particularly in Plotinus, lamblicus, Proclus 
and in the Hermetic texts. It is a manifestation of the mind as 
a unique and simple essence no longer dependent upon psychical 
functions, sensations, or formed images and thoughts. This 
achievement results from the power and intensity of self¬ 
concentration that has been developed to a point where, as in 
the episode referred to by a text, not even the noise produced by 
a large number of waggons is in any way noticed.* It is, in fact* 
much more a kind of " growing " d awakening than any form of 
direct “emptying" action which in many cases, to use two similes 
of Zen Buddhism, is like trying to drown an echo by raising the 
voice or toying to chase away one's shadow by running after it: 
we can thus see the error of certain modem theosophical trends 
with their ideas of ” making a vacuum " in a purely mental sense. 
Furthennore. we must emphasise that to be able to dismiss the 
supports of consciousness, namely sensations and representation 
(vtiakAa and vicdra), without passing into the subconscious or 
into sleep, and by participating, instead, in the miracle of the 
separation and manifestation of the pure intellectual substance, 

• la £a£tisl) ia the od^al (Tr. soto). 
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comes only as the result of a very special inward strength. Unity 
of the mind-—unity which is almost organically felt—is necessary, 
as well as effort nourished hy$tla. by “ ri^t conductTherefore, 
it is said that, just as it is not possible to gain mastery over the 
sphere of transcendental knowledge {pan^) without having first 
mastered the sphere of concentration, so it is not possible to master 
the sphere of concentration without having first gained mastery 
over the sphere of right life {sfZa), without which right concen¬ 
tration has no foundation.** One must possess power_simply 

a “mental” power—of self-mastery and cf calm practised in 
detachment, confirmed by inward simplification and consolidated 
by the dis-identifying contemplations, in order to famish within 
oneself a support for consciousness and self-awareness when the 
“ silence ” is absolute and sensations or images no loiter present 
themselves. Thus the term ekodi^hdva has not unjustly been 
compared with “ simplicity of the mil without thoughts 
The “ intellectual simplicity ” which is the centre of the second 
jhdna is not a simple mental state, but rather the point in which 
a pure will-power concentrates and frees itself, an inwardly- 
directed will-power having itself both as its object and as its base. 

In the third jkdna : “ The ascetic, dwellir^ even-minded, 
dearly conscious, controlled, having eliminated fervour and bliss, 
feels arising in his body the felicity of which the Anya say: 
The even-minded wise one lives in felicity. ’ Thus he reaches 
the third contemplation." As in the second jhaiui feeling and 
thought having been broi^ht to a state of perfect transparency 
and equilibrium by the first jkana, were left behind, so here we 
leave behind the element of “ fervour and bliss ”, which in the 
second jhdna comes to be felt as an impurity, as a disturbance, 
as something “ compounded ” and conditioned- It is not a 
contradiction that as a result of this further amplification there 

« st arises something which might almost seem to be a feeling, 
^e can take it that there occurs in the third jhdm the removal 
of the general bodily sensation and its substitution by the “ in¬ 
tellectual felicity ” of which we have, spoken. This appears to 
be the transformation which takes place when the pure intellectual 
consdoirsness, aroused in. the second jhdna and now still further 
purified, comes into contact, almost as a “ reagent ”, with “ coenes- 

Angusi., V, *2, J4. 
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thesla ", or the general sensitiTity of the body. We can connect 
this state—at least in some measure—'With the “ perfect serenity 
which, when it ascends from this body and arrives at the supreme 
light, appears in its true aspect", with that light which exists 
within the body, a glimpse of which may be known to have been 
gained when, upon making contact with the body heat is felt 
in it—a state refened to by the Upanishads}^ Special 
streogth is required for this realisation too; in order to prevent 
what is to be absorbed and transhguied from itself absorbing and 
submerging the sidereal element, in which case the experience 
would resolve itself in organic sensations, and one would fall into 
a state of trance or sleep. Xt should, in fact, be maintained that 
the hrst three jham are developed in an intercal zone which, 
in the life of an ordinary man, would correspond to periods of 
fantasy, of reverie or of ^eep. This is shown by the fact that in 
the following phase, the fourth jhdna, there may ocoir, according 
to the texts, the suspension not only of discursive thought (of 
" words of feelings, of images and of emotive states themselves, 
however purified they may be, but also of the rhythm of the vital 
force, that is to say, of the breath, whose movement is now become 
an impurity and a disturbance this is a state which outwardly 
resembles death. We shall have more to say on this subject since 
this and similar phenomena really appear on the scene in the 
later phase of the contemplations that are without form, and they- 
only occur in the jhdna when these are realised and experienced 
with special intensity. 

The fourth jhSna : "After detachment from pleasure and pain, 
after disappearance of previous joy sorrow, the ascetic passes 
into a state be5^d sorrow, beyond joy, into a state of equanimity, 
of purity and of illumination—into the fourth contemplation."'® 
Here we have arrived at the extreme summit of individuated 
consdousness. The catharsis or simplication must be capable qf 
removing even the sensation of pure transfigured intellectual joy 
so that a state of utter " neutrality ” may be achieved, a supreme 
point of balance, which is without colour, without form, com¬ 
pletely free of any support whatsoever. This is the frontier 

“ Ckinifigy^- VI”. ^ 4 i ” 1 , nii. 7-S. 

“ Satkytat.. XXXVI. xi. 

Od the four ihSna of. e.e;.: Digha, II. ?s*S2 ; Satkyuii., KXVni, j-g • 
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between two worlds, the point beyond which consciousness, if it 
stUl has enough strength and the will for the absolute not to stop, 
to advance, to destroy all anguish, can no longer be the 
consdousneas of an " 1", that is to say, of a particular finite 
being boiand by a particular physical form. It is, in fact, the 
threshold of transfiguration in a literal sense, that is to say, the 
point at which one goes beyond “ form ", beyond the " person 
In the texts, in fact, the fourth jh&m represents the boundary 
which separates the contemplations bound to '' form ” from 
those which are arH^a or free from form, not "formal" but 
" essential 

A few considerations, both on the practice and on the " place " 
of these four j}%an ^: in order to develop them successively, it is 
of prime importance that the will for the unconditioned should 
completely occupy the mind. Only then will its advance not 
be obstructed. Only then, when each single jhana has been 
wholly apprehended, can one be aware of what that jhanA still 
retains that is "compounded”, that is ” conditionedMd 
thus find a way which leads still further. When contemplating 
the phenomena proper to each jham in their appearance and 
development, the ascetic must confront them without inclination, 
without interest, without ties, without being attached, with his 
mind not limited by them, and he must apprehend " There is 
«a higher liberty” ; and by developing his experience he will, 
in fact, see: "There is."'* The demon of identification and 
of satisfaction raises its head here also. It must be anticipated 
and conquered. Every feeling of enjoyment or of satisfaction 
which may arise upon the realisation of each^^tiM is immediately 
seen as a possible bond for the mind and is to be rejected.'* One ' 
must apply here the general Buddhist principle that all enjoyment 
through attachment is lethal, be it either of the " heavens " or 
<4 nibbana itself, since "a fire l^ted with sandalwood bums 
no less fiercely than any other fire ”. The action must be neutral, 
absolutely purified and naked. As in the Canuelite symbolism 
of the ascent of the mountain, the path which does not become 
lost, which leads straight up to the summit, is that to which are 
attributed the words: nada, nada, nada —•" nothing, nothing, 

» Ul. 
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DothiogThe difference is that in the A hyan path of awakening 
there is found no equivalent to the crisis which St, John of the 
Cross called the " dark night of the soul In the texts the 
impei^onality of the action is evident also from the fact 
that the four jhdnas are given as phases of a development 
from within, phases which occur normally as a result of the 
fundamental <irection which one's own being has taken, without 
“ volitional " intervention in a strict personal sense. In the four 
jhSna. as in the later experiences, one must never think : " It 
is I who am about to achieve this jhana," or: " It is / who have 
now achieved this jhana,” or : “ It is / who am surmounting 
this jhana.'‘ On the contrary, the mind, haying rightly been 
set in motion, should lead from one to the other.*’ Any interven¬ 
tion by the normal personal consciousness would only arrest the 
process and lead back to the point of departure, in the same vf&y 
as Narcissus, at the moment of gating at his image, prepared his 
own end. The Mah&yana sa3dng, " there exist the road and the 
going, but not be who goes ”, seems not out of place here. We 
can also remember the Taoist maxim: “To achieve intention¬ 
ally the absence of intentions ". 

Active intervention in the normal sense can only be allowed 
in the process of consolidating each of these states so that they 
may be summoned at will. This presupposes a special scrutiny 
of each one once they have severally manifested themselves.. 
The texts record the following episode: by his super-normal 
powers, the Buddha appeared to a disciple who, upon coming 
out oi jhana, found that the perceptions and states he bad already 
overcome were reappearing and re-establishing themselves. The 
' Buddha taught him how to carry the exerdse ftrrther so that be 
might be able to get the better of all such residual states : every 
distraction must be eliminated and austere concentration rein¬ 
forced ; the mind must be composed, completely mastered, an4 
concentrated ia a single point— ekod^karohi.^^ 

^This brings us to the " place ” of the realisations which are 
represented by the jhana. Their “ place ” depends on the degree 

Satkyuit. XXVTTl, 1.9; oi. A nguU.. X, 2, where the priAciple el gJida«Jity 
aod of increase is eicpreeeed : *' Thos, O disqples. from eae pbraozouMS ajuee 
ftaother, one lends to the taido^ place of another, so that these very states 
of the «rotU finally lead to tbs beyond the world. 

S<^yusi.. XL, r itq. 
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of intensity of the realisations themselves and on the extent to 
which they are animate with “knowle<^”, vipassana. In 
the extreme case, there can occur through them the complete 
destruction, without residue, of the " manias ", of the &$ava, and 
therefore liberation. In other cases, when the action remains 
more peripheral and only a part of the samsaiic being is thereby 
neutralised, only some of the bonds are effectively broken, and 
liberation does not occur during life ; indeed, upon the decease 
of the body, one may even re^arise in states of existence which, 
although ^ey may be more than human, are yet conditioned. 
We shall discuss these various possibilities in detail in a later 
chapter (p. 248 seq.). The possibility also exists of developing 
the four jhana in a " neutralmanner, on an essentially mental 
plane, not for the purpose of awakening, but rather as means of 
acquiring and of exercising certain extra-normal faculties {iddhi) 
Whilst still on the subject of the " place ” of the jkana we must 
state generally that these realisations, like the others of which 
we shall speak later, are not to be understood as being on a purely 
" psychological " or abstractly spiritual basis—as simple spiritual 
states of the individual, but are to be regarded as having a kind 
of ontological or existential counterpart. The development must 
be regarded above all as carrying one beyond normal conscious' 
ness, into prenatal and preconceptional states which normally 
correspond to the unconscious which rules in the states of dream¬ 
ing, sleep and catalepsy. In the second place, the idea of' ‘sphere" 
or of " realm " is frequently found in the texts in connection with 
the jkdna ; that is to say, the jhana introduce us to one of the 
" spheres " which are included in the objective hierarchy of the 
multiple states of being. There is even mention of " heavens ” : 
with the jkdna one is supposed to reach the " heavens of pure 
forms" or at least to prepare a way which leads to them.** 
There is also mention of spirits or gods or angels of one or other 
jkdna sphere," and contacts which ascetics have had with them 
are discussed. Details are actually given. The bodhisaiiva, that 
is toMy those who are advancing towards full iUnmination, are 
supposed, to begin with, to perceive a bright formless splendour; 

la Anfuii., VI, 29 the ee^uiutioa of each poven is directly eoaaected with 
the develoftteot tod trequent pr&ctice of the fourth jhina. 
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^ by purifyinf the “eye of knowledge" form also is perceived; 
' at a later sUge actual contacts (“ to converse together ") may 
even take place and, furthermore, they may come to recognise 
the hierarchical place of these beings (“ to which celestial world 
they belong ’').w A dose study is also made of the causes which 
lead to the interruption of such experiences, to the “ vanishing 
of the splendour and of the vision of the forms In the course 
of the development of Mdh&y&M Buddhism there appear outright 
personifications of the jhina as so many mythological Buddhas, 
and divinities of all kinds taJce the place of the various planes 
of contemplative and transcendental realisations. It is of 
importance, particularly in connection with this kind of literature, 
to nnderstand clearly what is the right point of view: on the 
one hand the “ psychologistic “ interpretation must be avoided; 
when one is in the jh&na or in similar states, the centre of one's 
own beinf, even if only for a time, is “elsewhere ", in worlds 
different from that perceived by the usual waking consciousness 
and one is not undergoing a process which has a merely 
subjective value. On the other hand, when the presentation, 
particularly in later Buddhism, is objective and almost theo¬ 
logical, with reference to divinities and cosmic or celestial 
hierarchies, then, stripping off the mythology, the matter 
must be understood in its essential form as a function of states 
of consdons n ess. of transcendental eo^ieriences. This holds goo 4 
not only of doctrine but also in cases of genuine apparitions. 
Such posable apparitions are only “ projections that is to say, 
exteriorised forms of particular states that are experienced, and 
the personification takes place on the basis of images fixed in 
the mind or in the subconscious of the individual who is practisuig. 
Thus Tibetan Buddhism goes as far as admitting that, in a 
particular phase of practice, the Buddhist can see the Buddha 
transformed into a Mahdyam god, just as a Christian will ^ee 
the Christ or an Islamite Mahonuned. Everyone supplies the 
image that he has himself cultivated or that he has received 
from his samsSric tradition, as the mod^-in the guise of a form, 
an image or an apparition—in which he experiences a particular 

•* CXXVIII. Some <A the “ impurities d mind ” which ptfslyse 
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state of ascetic or initiatory consciousness. In connection both 
with the jhdna and with other states of escperience it is, therefore,' 
important to achieve a point of view that is higher than the 
ontobgical-theological as well as the " psychologistic" or 
" spiritualistic" attitude. Only such a superior point of view 
can " confonn to reality " and be suffused with true knowledge. 
Based on this knowledge, the Buddhist ascesls completely diS' 
misses the whole ghostly world that is made up of " astral ” 
or " mental ” visions, phenomena, apparitions and so on, and 
that plays such a great part in the deviations of Western theo¬ 
sophy and anthioposophy; even the substantialist aspect of strict 
theology is left l^hind. The references in the earliest tenets to 
the gods and to the angels of the vaiioos " regions ", where th^ 
do not represent interpolations and infil trations of popular beliefs, 
are entirely schematic. The Ariyan ascetic achieves the various 
states whidi are the substance of such " worlds " and goes beyond, 
without allowing his attention to be distracted by a phenomen¬ 
ology that is only made possible when " direct knowledge " wavers 
and when one is subject to the play of one's own unconsciously 
objectivisiDg imaginatioD. The world of the original Buddhist 
contemplation is extremely clear, almost done. Such fantastic 
aeations are entirely foreign to it—and it is for this reason that 
in some shortsighted people there has arisen the idea that we are 
here dealing with states that are merely " psychological" or, at 
the most, " mystical ". 

When intensely experienced, the jhana transform not only 
consciousness but also particular faculties—speech, thought and 
breath—"purify” them and take us well beyond the catharsis. 
We have seen that these faculties remain suspended during practice 
of the; 7 w«a; and consequently they become quiet and mastered.” 
This suspension means, in fact, that consciousness has been taken 
bqyond their source, and that it continues to exist beyond them, 
Thus these faculties are brought into virtual subordination, by 
means of consciousness, which has now become the essenti^ 
foundation of the faculties, and passes on to them the ralm which 
it has achieved in itself- The catharsis of certain conditioned 
feelings is also considered,** and it is emphasised that the force, 

*• SiuhyuU., XXXVl, XX. 
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thus advancing:, cuts off not only the bond represented by " evil 
thoughts " (which disappear in the first jkdna) but also the bond 
of " good thoughts " (which disappear in the second jhdna).** 

On merging from the jhdna, even the general fonn oi experi> 
erice is not the same as before. In this connection, three modes 
of “ contact ” are mentioned, given in some texts also as three 
" liberations '*: contact of the “ void ", contact of the " signless", 
contact of the " without tendency "—Aj-, ammitta-, 
hiia’pha&$Ay We can consider these as new " categories", new 
modes of experience, which appear, in general, at the moment 
when the ascetic, after going to the limit of conditioned conscious' 
ness, retnms to normal existence. It will be as well, however, 
to discuss such forms of experience at a later point since they 
can only be considered in conjunction with the jhana if we 
assume that these latter have been so intensely experienced as 
almost themselves to lead to liberation, whilst normally in the 
texts, after the jhdna, there are other transformations of the 
consciousness which come under the heading of panHa, or 
transcendental knowle<^. There are, however, some texts which 
consider special forms of contemplation in which the jhdna use 
the " void ", the " signless " and the " without tendency " as a 
base from which to produce a higher degree of " purification ", 
characterised, in fact, by those three elements: suddkika- 
suffnaiam, suddhika^nmitiath, suddhika-appai^ikitamV „ 
The perfection of the iom jhdna implies their " embodiment ", 
and this also signifies a transformation of the invisible structure 
of the human organism (with particular emphasis on the saihsiric 
being which is its root), which is brought about by the pervasion oi 
this structure by the states conesponding to the jhdna. The 
texts, in fact, speak of an actual " bodily reliving in oneself " of 
" those saintly liberations, which are high above all form, form¬ 
less and this is considered as a high^ stage of achievem^t. 
Thus, there is a distinction between one who is " liberated on 
both sides "— vhhaiobh&ga^muUa —and one who is only liberated 
“ as to knowledge "— •paHHa-vimutia, The second is the case of 
the man who " has not bodily achieved those blissful liberations 

•• Lxxvm. • 
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which are beyond iom, formless '* and in whom the intoxications, 
the “ manias " or asava. are for this reason only removed in part.** 

To show this process of “ emhodiment" of the four jhdna, 
appropriate similes ate given throughout; they are important 
since they also serve to further light on the essence of each 
of the practices in question. 

Here is a simile which concerns the first jhoTUt : “As an expert 
bath attendant or bath attendant’s apprentice puts soap powder 
in a bath, soaks it with water, mixes and dissolves it in such a 
manner that its foam is completely permeated, saturated within 
and without with moisture, leaving none over : just so the ascetic 
pervades and infuses, fills and saturates his body with the serenity 
bom of detachment, perceptive and thought^, pervaded with 
fervour and beatitude, so that not the smallest part of his body 
is left unsaturated with this serenity bom of detachment.” 

Second jhdna ; “ As a lake with a subterranean spring; and 
into this l^e there flows no rivulet from East or from West, from 
North or from South, nor do the douds pour their rain into it, 
but only the fresh spring at the bottom wells up and completely 
pervades it, infuses, Alls and saturates it, so that not the smallest 
part of the lake is left unsatuiated with fresh water; just so the 
ascetic pervades and infuses his body with internal serene calm, 
boro of self-recollection, pervaded with fervour and beatitude." 
We should note, here, the siruile of the internal spring, the idea 
of something fresh which spreads out from the inside and from 
the “ bottom ”—from the detached “ intellectual simplicity " 
which has been achieved—unsullied by any influx of outside 
currents; that is to say, with all vital saihsirtc nourishment 
neutralised. 

Third : “As in a lake with lotus plants some lotus flowers 
are born in the water, develop in the water, remain below the 
surface of the water, and draw their nourishment from the depths 
of the water, and their blooms and their roots are pervaded, 
infused, filled and saturated with fresh water, so that not the 
smallest part of any lotus flower is left unsatuiated with fresh 
moisture: jost so the ascetic pervades and infuses, fills and satur* 
ates his body with purified joy, so that not the smallest part of 
his body isJeft unsatuiated with purified joy." Whilst in the 

• LXX. 
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preceding phase we spoke only of a deep intemal spring, here we 
have a farther devebpment. we have a state which now encloses, 
permeates and nourishes the entire bodily structure, by trans¬ 
forming the general sensation which corresponds to it. just as we 
have already said. 

Fourth jh&na : "As a man might cloak hunself from head to 
foot in a white mantle, so that not the smallest part of his body 
was left uncovered by the white mantle: just so the ascetic sits, 
having covered his body with a state of e^eme equanimity and 
purity and clarity, so that not the smallest part of his b<^y is 
left uncovered by the state of extreme equanimity and purity and 
illumination-" We are, then, at a third phasethe body is not 
only pervaded but also covered by the new force, it is enveloped 
in force as if the body did not contain the force but the force 
contained the body. The ascetic dominates his body, covers 
his body.“ 

The similes we have just given are among those which, to a great 
extent, serve as "magic keys" ; they have a power of iliumina- 
tion for those who use them as a starting-point when elaborating 
this phase of embodying the experience corresponding to the 
four jhdtia. 

The path leading through the jhanA is not the only one con¬ 
sidered by the Buddhist* teaching. The texts indicate a second 
path whi^. from its effects, would seem to be equivalent. It may 
be called " path of saintliness" or " wet path ”, as opposed to 
the other which is mainly in the nature of a " dry path ”, While 
the jh&na are necessarily achieved by way of an intellectual 
catharsis and spiritual concentration, in the other path, which we 
shall now briefly discuss, feeling plays a large part, although it 
is employed in conjunction with perfect awareness and is used 
purely instrumentally. 

This second path condsts of four awakenings which are called 
brahmavik&ra-Vh&vanA, that is, " unfolding of the divine states ", 
or appamaUM, "the limitless”,-the "infinite (states)". We 
ftbftll use the term " Irradiant contemplations The method 
aimR at dissolving the bond of finite consciousness by means of 

II, S«. Tbe white motle <pf some western moo&stic orim whkh 
IS erovued with & hood coverinc the bead also, in special rites, has a synibolK^ 
value which may he isteipreted on theee lines : a vahie whl^. in the Cbueb, 
has got left 
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the irradiation of an ever vaster, more dis-individualised and more 
universal feeling, so developed that it ends by leading to the same 
statue as the fourth jhana, to a state of almost discarnate ggu anim . 
ity and mental clarity. This path entaili the recognition that: 
" Before, this mind of mine was limited and obstructed. But 
now, it is limitless and unfolded, and no limited action can still 
exist in it or maintain itself in it."” Again we have a catharsis. 
The four appatnaHild are conceived as containing, in fact, a " puri¬ 
fication " ; thus it is said that one who has realised them " has 
bathed with the inner bathing " and has no further need of ex¬ 
ternal rites of purihcation.” They produce " the limitless redem^ 
tion of mind-"*^ 

Here are the formula that are given by the canon for the four 
irradiant contemplations: " The ascetic dwells with his spirit 
pervaded by love {p\eUa) and irradiates one direction, a second, 
a third, a fourth, so across and upward and downward ; identify¬ 
ing himself in all things everywhere, he irradiates the whole world 
with spirit pervaded by love, with ample, profound, unlimited 
mind, free of hate and rancoiur." The formula is repeated three 
more times, unchanged except for the term, love, which is replaced 
in turn by compassion {hantHS), sympathetic joy [muditS} and 
lastly equanimity, immutability or stability [upekhha). After the 
irradiation of the feeling of love, follow compassioa and sympa^ 
thetic joy. Through love the ascetic feels himself in all beings, 
floble or common, happy and unhappy, both of this world and 
of every other world ; he feels their destiny as though it were 
his own, he takes upon himself the contingency of their life, he 
feels with their feeling or sufiering {compassion)—but be then 
irradiates .joy. as if the darkness in each being had dissolved, 
as if the feeling he irradiates were beneficial to the beings and 
were sustaining, clarifying and liberating them, Then follows 
the last irradiation, that of immutability or stability: the ascetic, 
still developing this universal consciousness, is as if he willed 
the " being " of each being. He aims at infusing in every creature 
that same calm, that same quality of stability and of equanimity 
that he has developed in himself, by projecting in them the q ua lity 

" AnfHU.. X. 2oa 

" Majjk.. vn. 

» xnrr. 
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of “ being ", that same unahakability or security that he has 
achieved by completing this process of universaJisation. In this 
connection, we may to mind these words : “Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto you : not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you, Let not your heart be troubled^ neither let it 
be afraid."** The fonniila is repeated, chan^g only, for each 
contemplation, the quality of the basic feeling whi<i is to be 
aroused first in oneself then to be irradiated: “ The 

ascetic dwells with compassionate—joyful—immutable mind and 
irradiates one direction, then the second, then the thitd, then 
the fourth, above, below, across : identifying himself everywhere 
in all things, he dwells irradiating the whole world with compas¬ 
sionate—joyful—immutable spirit, with ample, profound, un¬ 
limited mind, free of hate and rancour. 

To set free one's heart by unfolding a love which turns to 
compassion, a compassion which turns to joy, a joy which 
turns to uncbangeabiJity, to impassible clarity and unshakable 
detachment, is the aim of this fourfold contemplation. To achieve 
it entirely, that is to say, to dissolve all trace of finite and unquiet 
subjecimiy, i$, according to Buddhism, to have achieved the 
coDdition necessary for a state of union with the theistic g:^, 
with Brahn^— hrahm&^iiAayata. One te^ct, in connection with 
the fourth iiradiant contemplation, even states: " Thus, 0 
disciples, an ascetic dwells as a god,”*’ In any case, by this path 
which, as we have said, is comparable to the " way of saintliness,’* 
the emdgami-pkaki or the " fruit of no return " may be achieved ; 
the individual in question, after the dissolution of the body, arises 
in the world of Brahma, a world, as De Lorenzo has rightly 
pointed out,** of which Dante's whole paradise is but an allegoric^ 
repr«eiitation ; a world which, for Buddhism, however, is only 
a stage to be passed, a world which, when compared with absolute 
liberation, appears as something inferior—as something 
yet condirioned.** * 

•* John XIV, a? ; d. MaUparinffV.. 4P : " Tb« Aw»k«o«d One is pence to 
kiii.«aW itrtA bew pence ier Uie entaie world.'* 

•• Vn. ” Anfull., TV. x^o. 

** G. de Lorenzo, I DueorW CcUmc BuddAo, Laterza. Ban. 19:6-37. 
footnote to MajjA.. XCVII, 

** Cl. MajjK CXX. where it la laid that he who aims at cxtiactwo goea 
beyond all the divfoe ^heres, " he doee aot arise in any ^ce, he does not arise 
at any p«at Purtbermore, the abiotafely neutral »tat« is the path ei awnhea* 
ag itaads big btf than any bentaade. even celstiaL Whea tais state wanes 
btttifade, formerly overooma, springs op again : it* 4 .. CIL 
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As in the jhdna, so also in these irradiant contemplations an 
interior and invincihle force is set free and expands, once the 
preliminaiy ascesis has sufficiently barred the roads along: which 
external contin^cies m%ht disturb the internal being> The 
states to be aroused and irradiated, including unchangeability, 
acquire the characteristics of absolute forces—rather than of 
feelings in the normal sense—’Which are such that they may even 
make themselves objectively felt at a distance,*^ of forces which 
derive from a cosmic consciousness that completely dominates 
feeling and overcomes all suffering and all reaction of the spirit 
to an extent almost inconceivable. The irradiant contemplations 
are in this way related to the power of jxttuniia, to the capacity 
for unwavering endurance oi all that can come from the world 
of men by engulfing it in the vastness of the liberated mind. 
Whether people behave with love or with hate, whether their 
words are kind or unkind, sincere or false, whether their action 
tends to produce joy or sufiering, the heart of the ascetic ^o 
practises the appamaiOid must remain undisturbed, no evil word 
must escape him; he must, instead, remain friendly and com¬ 
passionate, his spirit must be loving and without secret malice. 
With a loving spirit the person who may have acted for good 
or ill is irradiated; starting from him, the ascetic will then 
irradiate the whole world with a loving spirit, with ample, 
profound, limitless spirit, free of impurities and rancour. And 
£>me cosmic similes are added: wi^ spirit like the earth, like 
water, like the air, like fire. 

“ Like the earth ”—says the Buddha—" practise ascesis. Just 
as upon the earth there is thrown the pure and the impure, 
excrement and urine, mucus and pus and bbod, yet because 
of this the earth is not distressed nor saddened nor troubled : so 
also you, like the earth, must practise asce^: for if you, like 
the earth, practise ascesis, your mind, touched by joy or suffering, 
wlil not be disturbed." And the same for water: as in water 
there is washed the pure and the impure, or as in the fire there 
is burned the pure and the impure, or as the wind blows on 
the pure and the impure, or as, lastly, space is not limited by 
anything, so must one practise ascesis, like water and fire, like 

** AcconjiDg to XLII, S. the irndiftted forces 4re perceiveil by aU 

brings liks tbe aoiis 4 a trumpet, Uowq vitLoat effort, ist tbe four regions. 
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wind space: and the mind, touched by joy or suffering, 
will not be disturbed." 

There is a similar cycle of sinules which afain point out the 
cosmic nature of the feelings to be aroused and irradiated in such 
contemplations. It is said : '' Should a man arrive with a hoe 
and a box and speak thus: ' I will clear away the earth' and 
should he hoe here and there, and remove the soil here and there, 
and throw it here and there and speak thus : * You shall be with* 
out earth'—what think you now, disciples : Could this man clear 
away the earth ?—Surely not, Lord,” is the answer, "And why 
not ?—The earth. Lord, is very deep and vast, and could certainly 
not be cleared away however much that man might toil and 
labour." And likewise in the case of the air: if a man should 
come with lac and other colours, and attempt to draw figures 
in the sky, he would never succeed, since " the sky is formless 
and invisible, and a figure could certainly not be drawn there 
however much that man might toil and labour". Finally, in 
the case of water : the fool who with a bundle of lighted straw 
were to try to dry up the Ganges would never achieve his aim. 
Thus, with a mind like the earth, like the air, like water, like fire, 
like space, with ample, profound, unlimited mind, free of hate 
and rancour, should one irradiate the whole world, never letting 
the heart be distressed, never allowing an unkind word to escape, 
remaining fiiendly and compassionate. The extreme example 
given is this : " Even if, 0 disciples, brigands and assassins with 
a tw^handed saw were to sever your joints and limbs, one who 
for this reason were to become angiy would not be carrying out 
my teaching. Therefore you must, 0 disciples, thoroughly train 
yourselves ttius; ' Our mind must not be troubled, no evil word 
must escape our mouth, we shall remain friendly and compassion¬ 
ate, with loving mind, without hidden ill-will we shall irradiate 
that person; passing on from him we shah then irradiate fjie 
whole world with loving mind, with ample, profound, unlimited 
mind, free of hate and rancour.' Thus, 0 disciples, must you 
thoroughly train yourselves."** In the course of this text it is 
emphasised that the mind must be put to the test at the very 
moment in which wc are faced by injustice: that is to say, 

** Majjk., LXIl: Angutl., IX, Ji. 

XXI. 
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we mvut neutralise and conquer oui reaction also when it 
has most reason to exist. Katurally, we are in the Aeld 
oi pure ascesis, of pure discipline, and it would therefore be a 
great mistake to attempt to transfer this attitude to the plane 
of normal life. It should be further noted that there is no question 
at all of " forgiving "—and still less of "forgiving" that we 
may be "forgiven". At a certain point, the whole matter 
resolves itself into an objective inability to be touched or wounded. 
The attacker and the unjust find themselves in exactly the same 
condition as the man who seriously imagined he could remove 
the earth with his hoe or draw figures in the air. For this reason, 
the non-reaction of the ascetic must be understood—to use one 
of Kremmerz’s similes**—as the measureless good-will of a world 
boxing champion towards a spindly youth who arrogantly 
challenges him to a trial of strength and and who hits or 
kicks him to provoke him. The champion knows that he could 
lay out his assailant with no eff ort at all. 

This leads us to a consideration of the part that love —fnsUd 
—plays in the Doctrine of Awakening. In the first place, it 
does not appear as an absolute value—as chariias, the theoio^cal 
attribute "God is love", but rather as an ascetic instrument 
which, at the fourth stage, gives way to impassibility, to a state 
of mind that is detached from ah beatitude, that is " neutral ” 
in a higher and sovereign sense. Fn the second place, it has 
nothing to do with a human " love for one's neighbour", but 
rather with the iiradiant and almost objective power which 
proceeds, in a natoral way, from an integrate and liberated mind. 
This is evident from the Buddhist view that of one who seeks 
his own health rather than that of others and the one who seeks 
the health of others rather than his own, the former is judged 
to be superior :** this takes us far indeed from " humanitarian- 
m ", but likewise fiom " egoism The point is, that he who 
has not cannot give. Love, here, is not a matter of running after 
others with cures and sohdtude and effusions, but is something 
which is based on " obtaining one's own health "—that is, one's 
own spiritual fulfilment—until it becomes "radiant", and like 
the light of the sun which shines equally, irresistibly and 

^ G. Kremmerz, Dia/ofki fuiTtmu/ismo, Spoleto, 19^9, pp. 
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impeisonaily upon the good a$ upCQ the evil, idthout any special 
" affection ”, without any particular intent. 

{In this connection, we recall the discrimination made by 
Christian theology in order to ejq^lain the possibility of lovin g 
even those for whom one barbouis a natural aversion and 
repugnance so steong that one may have to restrain oneself 
physically from giving expression to it. Here the distinction 
is between natural and supernatural love, between love based 
on the senses and love based on will and liberty. The former 
is, in fact, conditioned by feeling and is not free, since it does 
not stir until confronted by an object corresponding to a 
tendency; for this reason, when the object changes or when 
the mind alters its outlook, the love decreases or gives place 
to another feeUng. In this form of love the individual, in 
fact, only loves himself or, more correctly, it is the sazhsaric 
being in him which loves; and this is so not only with lustful 
love bnt also with sublimated formi of love and ariection. 
This is all part of the world of dukkha, it is an alteration, a bond, 
a disturbance of the spirit. The Ariyan path of awakening does 
not recognise love in this sense, and re^rds it in all its forms 
as a limi farinn and an imperfection. 

Different is amcr tnleUcciuaUs which, though preserving the 
characteristjcs of an afiective state sui gerwis, based not on 
sensibility bnt, as we have said, on wiU and liberty. In Chiistiai^ 
theology this is " loving all creatures in Ood "; which means 
that we here remember each individual’s transcendental source, 
hiring in him that which he is in the impersonal, metaphysical 
sense, and resolutely excluding any like or dislike proceeding 
from our particular nature. In this case liberty of spirit 
triumphs over the conditioned character of the senses, and love 
becomes the purer and the s^ of higher Uberty the less it 
depends upon particular satisfactions and attachment to single 
beings.** 

Only if we think of love in these terms can we understand that 
its value is simply instrumental and cathartic: in the Udder of 
Buddhist realisations it takes its place simply as the equivalent 
of the earlier jhana, that is to say, of the contemplative simplifi¬ 
cations designed to remove the limitation of the individual and 
Cf. 1 . Le Uamod, Avit %pirit^» et miiUaiions. Toura&l. 19x1, p. 3^ ttq. 
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to neutralise the " five bonds And we can then understand an¬ 
other thing, which is the magical power attributed by Buddhism, 
in certain circumstances, to love. There corresponds to love, 
that is deeply ex^eaced in the " intellectual" sense already 
described, a certain removal of the I—thou relationship, not as 
combination with or losing oneself in the loved one, but in the 
sense of establishing a concord between whole and part, between 
creator (" father ”) and created (" son ”), between the limitless 
and the limited. In loving, one goes outside oneself, that is to 
say, beyond the state in which the other person may be “ one 
like us ”, one creature facing another—one assumes, one 
makes one's own the being of the other person, who 
then finds himself facing a profundity which he himself cannot 
attain and consequently against which he is powerless.** He 
loves him, as it were, himself, not finitely, however, but infinitely; 
it is himself with an extra dimension that is created by the very 
act of love. In this manner, when love is developed into an objec¬ 
tive intensity it may give rise to a magic force which is able to 
paralyse all unfriendly acts of which the other person may be 
capable. Thus it is said that one who practises and truly dev^ps 
love, thereby freeing his mind, also develops a state such that 
fire, and poison, and weapons have no longer power over him.*^ 
This same idea is expressed in various Buddhist legends. By ir- 
jadrating with unlimited mind, full of Love and compassion, vast 
as the earth. Prince Siddhattha is supposed to have baited the 
onrush of an elephant set upon him by an enemy. On being told 
of the death of a disciple from snakebite, the Buddha says that 
this would not have happened had the disciple irradiated the world 
of snakes with loving mind: and here we have the confirmation 
of the very idea we have just discussed : love creates a defence, 
paralyses hostile beings, disarms them and makes them retreat, 
because it arouses in them the feeling that their selves are 
facing the limitless. Thus we read, in connection with the ir- 
radiant contemplation of love : " Infinite is the Awakened One, 
infinite is the doctrine—you, instead, are finite beings. I have 
created my protection, I have sung my hymn of defence—let all 
living beings retreat.”** We can see from this how ignorant of 
** Cf, J. EvoIa, Ffn 4 imsit^a£ta TqsIa. iqw> 0.947 su 

j4m^.,V 1U, t; 63 . • 4/ 

•• (Via), V, «; ct IV. ; Jaio/ta, CCHI. 
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Buddhism are those who practically deny to it the dignity of a 
proper “ religion " since they understand it as a simple ethic of 
" bve ” and " compassion " in an adulterated, equalitarian and 
humanitarian sense. 

Some texts advocate a combination of the irradianC contempla- 
tions with ^tjhana ; in which case, it is in those states of abstrac¬ 
tion and internal transparency belonging to they^^z that, at a 
later phase of the discipline, the awakenings of ^e " four divine 
states " should be practised through the successive stages of ir¬ 
radiation already described.** One kind of " purlhcatioa " thus 
' raises the other to a highpr power; and here we may pause to 
consider the possibility of the existence of beings who, according 
to Buddhism, from their distant, unknown solitudes, irradiate the 
world with influences far more efficacious and valuable than those 
that any visible human action can provide. 

As we have said, the four irradiant contemplations are equiva¬ 
lent, in practice, to the four jhdna. They also lead us to the 
extreme limit of individuality, to the point beyond which there 
are the regions free from form "— {iTup<^4oha—ot the " supers 
celestial'' regions, whichever one prefers. As loi^ as one's hori¬ 
zons have not been made to appear relative by the will for absolute 
liberation, these states of love and of universalisation, up to and 
including the purity of the fourth limitless ” contemplation 
which correspond, one might say, to the mode of pure " being ", 
may serve as a way to liberation the self and from ffiiite* 
will, and bring one as far as the unio my^cA, that is to say, the 
braht7ii<ahayaid already mentioned. We know already, how¬ 
ever, that this is " too little " lor the Aiiyan vocation. The 
Awakened One knows the path which leads to the state of unity, 
which may be realised in life or after death, with the theistic 
divinity: he even goes so far as to say (a thing which should be 
noted by certain catholic apologetics when it pronounces every 
kind of foolish judgment upon Buddhism), that for him tb 
point out such a path as this is as easy as for a man who is 
a native of a village to point out the road loading to that 
village.*® The truth he proclaims is. however, that there exists 
" a higher liberty The mania of " saintliness " is to be over- 

** A^iguU.. Vin, 63; 251 

*• XerX. 
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come, in the same way as those of desire and existence 
Of the four braJmiMMra. the imdiant contemplations, con¬ 
sidered in themselves, we must say: "this does not lead to 
turning away, not to cessation, not to calm, not to wisdom, not 
to awakening, not to extinction—bnt oxily to ascension into a 
world of ftninrtinpcg 

“ j4nfuU., X. 20 . 

** LXXXni. 


VI 

THE STATES FREE FROM FORM AND THE 
EXTINCTION 

T he i€g;ion of tlie later realisations oi the Ariya, up till the 
great liberation, corresponds to the world. Having 
overcome sensible existence— Jkdma-icJia^hivin§ overcome the 
possibility of re-arising in the world of pure forms— rupa-kfka — 
one still mast proceed, if one has the power, to the overcoming 
of existence free from fonn— aHkpaAoka —and of the “ desire " 
of which it may be the object, arwporyaga. By arupa-kka, we 
must understand the sphere in which only that which is 
" esence " remains, only pure possibility of manifestation, or 
"meaning” ; whilst the fonnal and manifested aspect, which 
may, amongst other ways, manifest itself through the phenomena 
of super-sensoiy vision, entirely falls away. From the individual's 
p<^t of view, this is the space which extends beyond the fourth 
mdam, udma-rupa, that is to say, beyond individuationr 
Dissociation from the saihs^c being occurs when we enter into 
this higher ascetic and transcendental region, in which we still 
have to remove the first three nidana of the series: firstly, 
understood as both the general possibility of a definite 
and dependent existence, and also the absolutely original ntotus 
may lead to such an existence, in its double aspect of 
" non-wisdom " {avijja) and of intoxicated energy, sankhdra and 

In the same way that, after the phase of defence, consolidation 
and preliminary detachment, the ascetic was offered two nearly 
equivalent paths, namely the four jhdna and the four irradiant 
contemplations, so, in this final development, a twofold path is 
again offered. The first of these is by way of completely abstract 
coirtemplations " without form " and is developed, in fact, in the 
same sense as the aforesaid jkdna ; indeed, the term arupa-jhana 
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is often used here. The other path, oa the contrary, is made up 
of special iiliiTninatmg: visions—i$ imbued much 
more with the spirit of the irradiant contemplafions. 

Before we de^ with these paths, it will he profitable to take 
the opportunity of referriiig to certain mtial techniques an^ in¬ 
struments which are considered by Buddhism as auxiliary and 
preparatory means—both for the jhana we 
have yet to speak of. and for those we have already discussed. 
The texts speak of eight " liberations "— vimokkha —five of which 
are the dyaUma, that is, the contemplative states of the region 
"without form", whilst three are clearly contemplations pre¬ 
liminary to them. In the first of these latter contemplations one 
coDsid^, in one’s own being, the single element " form ", and 
one completely concentrates one’s mind upon it: this is not 
entirely unrelated to some methods known among ancient 
Mediterranean initiations and associated with the formula: " to 
go out (from the body, from individual consciousness) through 
the skin T9 feel only the " form ’’ of one's own organism is 
like feeling its surface, the " ^kin According to those ancient 
mystic teachings, to isolate this sensation of the "form" and 
almost to lose oneself in it can, in certain cases, be a way of 
" going out And it is a method of Tibetan Yoga firstly to 
identify one’s body with that of a divinity and then to apprehend 
♦t as empty, as if it were made only of a shining and transparent 
skin.* The second " liberation " consists of forgetting one's own 
form, one's own body, and absorbing oneself instead in an outside 
form, which alone must engage the mind and the sensibility. 
This is connected with the technique of the kastna which we are 
just about to discuss. The third “ liberation " is connected with 
"splendour" and " beauty"—there are even texts which con¬ 
sider that these two elements only are the supports in the passage 
tq the formless.* There thus appears on scene something 
which recalls the part played by ^thetic feeling in the Flatonist 

^ Cl 0. M« 7 r;BJc. Col 4 m, c. XVIII: " Tb« key is found purely &ad nmp^ 
in makinc oneself tb» " form of one’s own I ”, of ono's own sl^ h 

mess, sank thoiigh one msy to is sle»; la discovering the nnrmw cinck through 
which oonsciooinAB finds its wny belveen the stste at wakefulness and that of 
the deepest ale^ ' It most be understood that, in the Amho, the power of 
concentration produoea conditions aunlogous to those of sleep. • 

* Texts in w. Y. Evuns-Wents, TtbtUm Voga Stcrst Dos/nws, London, 

XV, 3^: AngutU VTII, 66; Rfs/jA., LXXVII. 
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and NeO'Platozust mystiques, namely a kind of enthusiasm or 
rapture which acts as a vehicle for the attaining of the super¬ 
sensible. The difierence is that here we are not dealing with 
the joy of the artist or of the lover of art, hut rather with a 
quintessential and abstract feeling that is roused, not by an image, 
or a living creature or an aspect of nature, but simply by a pure 
colour, light, brilliance, or fire, in a mind that has already been 
brought to the limit of purely individual and human consciousness 
as the result of the ascesis we have so far described. This 
refers to the kastna themselves. 

The tenn kasina means, literally, " totahty ”. It denotes a 
procedure that would be described today as " hypnotic a pro¬ 
cedure hy means of which consciousness is led to become absorbed 
by identification in an object, until they form together a " whole¬ 
ness'’. one single thing. This process of identification produces 
isolation of the mind not only from physical impressions but also 
from one's own person; the " five hindrances ’ ’ being overcome, the 
passage to the abstract contemplations is made easier or hastened. 

As to technique: one may start with a disc of some perfectly 
pure colow, dark blue, yellw, red or white, which is placed in 
front of the person who is to perform the cxerdse. Alternatively, 
a round opening can be made, through which an area of bright 
sky may be seen, or the same can be done in a screen placed in 
front of a fire in such a manner that a disc of fiame is visible. 
In one way or another, one must arrange to have before one a' 
regular shape occupied by a pure and even colow or luminosity. 
The mind should be detached from ail longing or worry and should 
warm to the thought of the truth and of the awakening of the 
Ariyas. Thus the mind is prepared for concentration and is per¬ 
vaded by the thought that the* action about to be undertaken 
will facilitate the grace of the mind’s own liberation. After this 
is done, one must ga^ fixedly at the luminous disc, " with eyes 
neither too widely open nor half-closed, as one looks at onesetf 
in a minor ’’, without interraptiozi, without blinking, concentrat¬ 
ing wholly on this perception, until there is created a refiex image 
(today we would say, an hallucinatory image) of the shape. One 
must then continue to concentrate on thw image, with the eyes 
both open and closed, if necessary ” a hundr^ or a thousand 
times ”, until the mental image is established in such a way that 
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one continues to see it even mvolunterily, with the closed 
or open and with the gaze removed from the object. The first 
phase of the operation is complete when the “ reflex ”, the mental 
counterpart of the physical image of the disc, called uggaha^ 
mmitia, is equally visible with the eyes open or closed. One can 
then stop sitting in front of the disc and pass on to the second 
phase of the exercise. 

In this further phase the ” reflex ” must, in its turn, serve as 
the basis for concentration which is now. in a manner of spealdng. 
of the second degree, It is no longer the physical eye that fixes 
its gaze, bat the eye that has been opened by the jkina^k£na~ 
cahkhu. The proi^ure. however, is the same: one again has 
to identify oneself with the mental image, forgetting everything 
else, just as was done previously with the image provided by the 
senses. If this second concentration on the interior image is 
rightly carried out, there finally springs out from this image a 
new reflex of the second degree, something purely spiritual 
-~paHhhd^a~ni7nitta —" without form, without colour This re¬ 
sembles the melting of a fc^, or the shining of the morning star, 
or the appearance of the moon from behind clouds, or is like the 
flash of a mirror taken from its case, or of a perfectly polished 
gem. These terms are used to describe the appearance of the new 
image which ” shatters ” and annihilates the preceding ” hallu- 
cinatory ” im^e, and ” rises, a hundred, a thousand times more 
clear At the moment when this experience occurs, the obstacle 
formed by one's own individuality and by the "five bonds” is 
removed, the power of the Asava is neutralised, and the passage 
of the mind to the apprehension of the states free from form, or 
of pure forms, is made easier.* 

The scxalled light kasina is appreciably different; it is indi* 
catcd in the texts thus: "The ascetic fixes his attention on 
perception of light, he fixes his mind on the perception of day: 
a^by day so night, as by night so by day. Thus he trains 
himself, with his mind aware, untroubled, in the contemplation 
of light.” Correctly and constantly practised, this exercise should 
ease the opening of the " eye of wisdom 
Another process of " emptying ” is mere mental in character 

* VitMddM-tnatta, IV (W. 291 $w.} AngviU. I, 20 ; cf. Jdatih., LXXV 7 I, 

• AnguU.. IV. 41. 
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and is based on successive abstractions. Forgetting oneself and 
one's connection with common human existence, one allows only 
the image " forest", for example, to remain, as if it were the 
only thing in the world that existed, until the spirit is relaxed, 
ma^ finn and freed. This produces a feeling of " voidness ", 
of “ real, inviolable vacancy "— sitriwria. One then drops the 
idea of forest, leaving as the only Object for the mind the idea 
of " earth ", putting aside, however, all its characteristics ; “as 
the hide of a bull is well cleaned with a scraper, and its wiinldes 
smoothed out ", there exists nothing but “ earth " in the world, 
And one apprehends the same ieelii^ of liberty, or voidness, in 
conceiving tiiat only the idea “ earth " persists as support of the 
mind. From " earth " one finally moves to the idea “ infinite 
space "—with which one achieves the passage to the object of 
the first arupa meditation, that is to say, of the first of the 
meditations beyond form.* 

Before going any further, we must forestall any misunder¬ 
standings which may arise regarding the implications of these 
forms of approach which are based on what is almost a hypnotic 
technique. It is quite possible that those idle people who go in 
search of," occult exercises ", of short-cnts by which to reach the 
supersensible without efiort, may believe that they have found 
something on these lines in the colour and li^t kasina, they may 
then mistakenly believe that by practising a form of hypnosis 
they can do without any renunciation, discipline or spiritual effort. 
This would be a grave mistake. These material procedures mean 
very* little in themselves: their only purpose is to neutralise 
peripheral sensitivity. It is then a question of seeing, firstly, if 
something of consciousness still remains, once the neutralisation 
has been achieved; and secondly, if it does, what is the nature 
of any experience that may result, Everyone knows that pro¬ 
cedures Rimilar to those of the colouT and light kasina have 
used both in the practice of magic and by visionaries, and in 
modem times, among forms of experimental hypnosis. The tech¬ 
nique of the " magic-mirror " will be familiar to some, a technique 
which consists of gasing at a luminous point refiected by a curved 
mirror: others will be acquainted with the practice of “ divina¬ 
tion ", based on fixing the ^ht on a mirror or water or on the 


* Majjk.. CXXI. 
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fire. We can see from that the technique of the hasin^, in 
itself, is neutral, and may produce one or another result, without 
in itself determining which. Thus, except for cases of privileged 
and exceptional predispositions, an3rone with sufficient power of 
concentration will find that the effect of staring at the coloured 
discs or at the discs of light will be merely hypnotic, that is to 
say, that be will descend to a semi-somnambulistic state of reduced 
consciousness like that of people who are hypnotised. In others, 
" complexes" of all descriptions may emerge and be projected, 
resulting in inconclusive visions which may even be dangerous, 
because not only do they not lead beyond individuality, but they 
may even disclose and bring up a psychic “ subsoil" and so open 
the way to the manifestation ii obscure infuences.’ Yet, others, 
once they have mastered the exercise, or if they have special 
natural gifts, may utilise the state of trance* into which they 
pass for the purpose of divining or magic. Lastly, the best that 
can happen is that apparitions of " divine forms " may occur, of 
forms belonging to the ruporloka ^riiich, however, as we have 
already s:dd, is itself left behind by the path of awakening of 
the Ariya. 

For the effective use of the technique in question, the first 
condition is that consciousness should be already concentrated 
and detached and capable of maintaining itself by its own efiorts : 
only then, when the peripheral sensitivity has been neutralised, 
can one keep one's feet, can one go up rather than down, can 
one set out to attain a purified super-consciousness instead of 
sinking into the morass of the visionary or low grade medium. 
In the second place one needs, as we said, adequate spiritual 
tension, pervaded by the idea of awakening, almost like the 
state of a compress^ spring on the point of release. In this 
connection a text states that, as a man with a robust digestion 
swallows and consumes a spoonful of rice without difficulty, so 
od^ who aspires to transcendental wisdom goes beyond the initial 
act of concentration on the image, absorbs it and transcends it, 
and achieves the state at which be aims. ^ No one, then, should 

* It ia 'wbftt, IB otber ways, aewly always bapp«as ib tb« " madiomistic " 
statas coltzvat^ by madani syintaalism asd si^psycbics- CT. our critiol 
stadias i Maokcfa e vati^ AtUo tpiniu^ismo conttm^ramo, aod and', 6arj. 1949. 

* Ib Eocksb in tha oci|io&l (Tr. nota). 

* Dh auui a j mg4m, tr, C. A. F. Tthys Davids, Loitdon, 1900, aota oa p. 59. 
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noQiish any illusions about the techniques we have discussed 
by thinking that they are capable of producing, in the way of 
genuine spiritual realisation, anything more than he has already. 
They can only create, quickly and conveniently, conditions that 
favour a particular action which, in itself, presapposes a high 
development of ascetic, “ holy " or initiatic consciousness. The 
sane is also true, although in a lesser degree, of the other, less 
mechanical forms of approach of which we have s|>oken : when 
we are dealsig with ^e path of awakening of the Anya, a 

nobility " and a special internal initiative are always pre¬ 
supposed. Even the contiiiued contemplation of light can lead 
to little more than hallucinations, instead of to the. opening of 
the " eye of wisdom ", if we do not have a living and, in a manner 
of spe^ng, intellectuaUsed sensation of this light (intellectual 
light). There is confirmation of this in the fact that the same 
practice is sometimes advised for wholly contingent purposes, 
for example, as an antidote to sleep and torpor." 

As the starting point for the five jhdna free from form we 
have, on the one hand, objective detachment from the perceptions 
of the sue sens e s and, on the other, " pore, dear, ductile, flexible, 
resplendent iodiflerence " in which the series of j/i4fta we have 
already considered as well as the series of irradiant contemplations, 
both culminate. Having made this dear, this is how the texts 
refer to the contemplative states. 

First phase r " Completely transcending perceptions of form, 
making the reflex images vanish, reducing every perception of 
multiplicity, the ascetic thinks : ' infljiite ether' and reaches the 
plane of infinite ether/' 

Second phase: "After completely transcending the plane of 
infinite ether, in the thought: ‘ ic^nity of consdousness' the 
ascetic reaches the plane of infinity of consdousness." 

Third phase: "After completely transcending the plane^of 
infinity of consciousness, in the thought: ’ non-existence ' the 
ascetic reaches the plane of non-existence." 

Fourth phase: "After completely transcending the plane of 
non-existence, the ascetic reaches the plane beyond consdonsness 
and non-consdousne$s." 

Fifth phase : "After completely transcending the plane beyond 

• Anfuil.. VU, 58. 
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consciousness and non-consdousness, the ascetic reaches the 
cessation of the detennined,"^® At this point, it is said, the 
" mania " of the illuminated ascetic is destroyed, the dsava are 
dissolved, there subsists no longer any “ gross or subtle bond " ; 
there is, on the contrary, a flash of ab^lute liberating knowledge. 
For this interior vision, which destroys at the root any possibility 
of conditioned existence, the canonical formula is this : " ' This 
is agitation' (dukkha )—so comprehends the ascetic, knowing the 
truth : ‘ This is the genesis of agitation ' This is the destruction 
of agitation' This is the path which leads to the destruction 
of agitation*. ‘This is mania* (drdvtt)—so comprehends the 
ascetic, conforming to truth, ‘ This is the genesis of mania 
‘ This is the destruction of mania *, ' This is the path which leads 
to the destruction of mania' so he sees, conforming to truth. 
Thus knowing, thus seeing, his spirit becomes freed from the 
mania of desire {kd$ndsava). from mania of existence {bhavd~ 
9Ava), from the mania of ignorance {avijf'dsava). * In the liberated 
one is liberation,* this knowledge arises. * Exhausted is life, the 
divine path realised, that which had to be doxie has been done, 
this world no longer exists ’ does he then comprehend.''^ The 
c ulmin ation is reached, reintegration has been carried out, life 
and death are overcome, every thirst is ended, the primordial 
anguish—the trembling and the burning—is destroyed. 

« A few words of explanation on these transcen dental phases of 
the ascesis i in the formula of the first ar&porjhind the perceptions 
of form which are to be overcome are indicated by the term 
fati^hasaiiiia. which contains the idea of something which resists. 
This relates in some degree to experience governed by the law 
of opposition of object to subject, feeling oneself ** I *' by contra¬ 
position to a non-I, to an oh^ecUm. to a (something 

which stands against me, which opposes me). This confirms the 
idea that, in order to enter into the world that is free from form, 
one must be capable of really abandoning this consciousness of 
self as an individual *‘ I", conditioned by a particular "name- 
and-fonn ", which endures just because of this law. And since 
ail that is individual in an immediate and effective sense is 
supposed already to have been overcome by means of the 

'• E.g. Madih. xm ; LXVI. 

“ ft.g. xxvn. 
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preceding c&tbarsis, there remains to be eliminated only the subtle 
residue of " I " which persists, as one text says, in the same way 
as the scent remains even when the flower which has produced it 
is no longer there.“ As for the “ reflex images " wdiich have also 
to be eliminated in this phase, these refer to the secondary 
reflected images, void of form, subtle and wholly intellectual, 
that are obtained by the colour and light kastna. When this 
reflex image is also suppressed, in the state of voidness " which 
comes to be present, the thought " inflnite ether " leads to the 
apprehensfon of the plane of inflnite ether. 

Akdsa (Sanskrit; akdfa) is frequently translated as “ space " 
instead of as " ether This can only cause a misunderstanding. 
In the Indo-Aryan tradition, akdfa means essentially what 
*' Quintessence ", the " Fifth Element the " Ether-L^ht the 
acr and so on meant in the ancient Western traditions. It is not 
three-dimensional physical and mathematical space, but some¬ 
thing which stands in relation to it as does spirit to body. Even 
etymologically the word dfidfa evokes the idea of “ light", In an 
UfKinishad, the l>Takmi» is understood as being identical with 
the "ether ” both outside and inside the man.*’ The ether is, 
rather, called the internal, essential side {dtmd), whilst light is 
called the external side.** In the jfuina in question the idea 
" infinity of space " can only serve as a basis for the evocation 
of space in its aspect of ak^, live and luminous inflnite ether, 
and as a prelimir^ry to the transformation of consciousness intd 
ether, which is the first broadening out of pure " being ", beyond 
the sphere of Brahma. 

Having thus considered the object of the first ayaiofu*, the 
passage to the second, whose object is " infinity of consciousness ", 
is quite natural. It is, in fact, a question of overcoming the 
residue of outade-ness and of" cosmicity " present in the experi¬ 
ence of afwa. The term used is vi^UdM^c^aiana and it is 
related to the second nidana of the descending series, in the sense 
of being a " puriflcalion ’’ of it. We have conceived the niddna 
“ consciousness " in terms of a determined manifestation. To 
cut off the bond which it represents, we must pass over to the 
third dyaiana or arupa-yhdna, whose object is experience of the 

» SofkyuU.. XXII, S 9 . 
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sphere cd “ noD-enstence This sphere must be uaderstood as 
the ne^tive counterpart of " consdousnew ", that is, the power 
of non-manifestation correlative to that of manifestation, whose 
principle is " consdousness The experience of this dyeOana 
can also be denoted by the formula " nothing exists ", since to 
penetrate the power of non-manifestation means to apprehend 
in everything the possibility of its non-existence, the lack of its 
own reality, even in the case of him " in virtue of whom everything 
that exists isFor this reason, some have conceived the 
experience in question as a liberation from Etwas-htti, from 
objectivity in general, extended even to the snper-celestial spheres. 
The state of the fourth ayaiana is nwAsa^nd-ndsariM or that 
which is neither consciousness (second fyatana) nor non-conscious¬ 
ness or non-b^ (third ^otana), that is to say. the element 
which is anterior to and higher than the two sphe^ previously 
realised. It is the " punhcation ” of that which in the 
series corresponds to the ''sankhdra” nid&na. that is to say, 
to the impulse which leads to "conception " in general, to the 
differentiation of possibility, in so far as it is a passive 
impulse. 

The last iyalana leads to the ultimate point of the awAoHyty, 
of the transcendental simplification or purification. Its state is 
denoted by the term saHiia-vedayiia-niTodhA which refers to 
V cessation " not only of the element " consdousness " but also 
of that which, on the plane of psychology, would correspond to 
petception, to perceptibility or el^entary determinableness. It 
is a matter of gomg beyond the double category of being 
(manifestation, consciousness) and of non-being (non-manifesta- 
tion) in order to attain every conceivable potentiality, conceiv¬ 
able, that is to say beyond this double sphere of manifestation 
and non-manifestation. One achieves, then, the state of 
coDsdousness (to continue to use this term, although it has 
become quite inappropriate at this point) which is absolutely 
j unchained, simple and intact, the state which in the rh»it\ of 
midna precedes the piimordiai form of any detemiinableness 
whatsoever: we have quite clearly, therefore, the immediate 
antecedent of the complete destruction of the dsava and of 
“ ignorance", and therefore the herald of the realisation of 
extinction. 


p 



2i6 the doctrine of awakening 

It is hardly necessary to say that, although each realisation 
may be conceived on various planes and in varying degrees, here, 
even more than in the case of the fooryAAwJ of the world of forms, 
any “ psychologistic " interpretation must be resolutely rejected. 
We can hardly take seriously the suggestion that we are dealing 
here with delvings into the semi'Consdons or into the " sublim> 
inal”, until we reach an “ oscillation about a zero-point in 
consciousness ” {C. A. F. Rhys Davids) Reference even to the 
Leihnizian is entirely inadequate since the fact 

is that we are dealing with a " voyage " in super-individual and, 
in some ways, pre-sarhslric states (anterior to association with a 
particular sarh^ric heredity), in which the transcendental causes 
of every conditioned existence are rooted. For this reason the 
Buddhist teaching has " places "—ioAtf—or " worlds '* or "earths” 
—&A^»iU^which correspond to the hve ayatana. and it is held 
that one will re-arise in this or that one of them at the level at 
which ascetic achievement has been arrested, instead of progress¬ 
ing to extinction and absolute illumination.^* 

With regard to the canonical formula for liberation, the term 
” Exhausted is life ” implies the impossibility of any further form 
of conditioned existence, and not merely of "rebirth” is the 
grossly reincamafional sense. Similar a^ is the signihcance of 
the formula iithattaySH pajanaU which, following Neumann and 
De Lorenzo, we have rendered as " He apprehends ‘ this world np 
longer exists' "—the world here being understood as the sum 
total of manifested forms, and therefore also as all that is implied 
in the Indo-Aryan doctrine by the " threefold world ”. As for the 
term WuafOiawt, that is to say, asava ox " mania ” of existence, 
thlg almost brings us to the same point, if by bhava we understand 
the "becoming” inherent in a "birth”, and in the assriming 
of a conditioned form. But, in a broader and deeper sense, we 
may see in the destruction of this &$avA the equivalent of what 
Germanic mysticism called Entwerdung, the overcoming of 
" becoming ” in general The realisation of the Ariya leads 
beyond both "being” and "becoming”. Together with 
" ignorance" and " craving"—the other two asava —the bond 
of "becoming ” is destroyed* at the roots by the clear vision 

p. 75 in tbe Enalij^ tmulation ei th« 
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which anises as a sudden flash of knowledfe in face of duftkha, 
the primordial afitation and contiageocy, and which give? 
realisation of the ” incomparable safety ”, of the state wherein 
there is no more “becoming”, which is the “end of the world ”, 
the end of “ going ”, the end of birth and of death. Finally, 
the fonnnJa kaiam karaniyam, “ that which had to be done has 
been done ”, is the extreme expression of the Ariyan nobility. 
The whole work has been done becanse it had to be done. There 
are no reasons. There are no rewards. It is nainrai for the man 
whose spirit is Ariyan to feel these values, to desire this under¬ 
taking. The right state, in the highest sense, is that of a being 
who no longer thirsts, who has extinguished craving, who has 
made his own the Olympian and sidereal nature, as in the origins. 

In point of practice, what we have said of tht character of 
” totahty ” of the kasina is valid also for the ayatam. The 
mind, entirely recollected and unattached, receives the basic idea 
of each ayaiana—m&TtiU ether, infinity of consciousness, etc.^ 
and realises its content in an experience which brings about the 
corresponding transformation. To use a Buddhist simile, the 
spirit has become like a jar foil to the brim with water, so that 
it only has to be tipped in one direction or another for the water 
immediately to overflow in that direction. Here, in the complete 
concentration of the inner being that is detached from the senses 
^nd from the bond of the samsEric “I ”, the images have the 
, power of transformation: to think “infinite ether”, "infinity 
of consdousaess ”, “ non-existence ” and so on, means to evoke 
the coire^nding state, to transform the mind into that state, 
so that it mdergoes the corresponding “ infinitisation ” and 
hberation. We can, furthermore, say of the ayaiana what we said 
of ibtjhdM, with reference both to actions which must have an 
almost spontaneous character, to the neutralisation of any 
tendency towards identification, and finally to the burning 
process which, in every state—even at these heights—discloses 
something that is conditioned and that may be overcome, thus 
urging one ever forward.” 

» XLIV: LXIV; CVI; AnguH.. X. 99’. tX. $i: X, 7*. tTie 
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Tliis is about all that can be said of the five states of ascetic 
realisation in the planes free from fonn. The indications con¬ 
cerning them in the texts are extremely schematic- Here begins 
that silence, which will later be absolute—at least in original 
Buddhism—about the essence of the state of extinction, about 
Nibbdna (Sanskrit 1 mnapa) and about the destiny of the 
Awakened One after death. 

We now have shortly to discuss the other path to extinction, 
the path considered by another series of texts and which is no 
longer given as a journey across the world beyond form, but 
rather in terms of special visions and corresponding “ births 

For our point of departure we must refer back to the state of 
consciousness corresponding to the fourth jkdna or to the fourth 
ixradiant contemplation, that is to say, to an extreme, purified 
equanimity. To the state of mind which the ascetic must assume 
in order to operate, are attributed qualities similar to those of the 
" pure, clear, dnclile, flexible, resplendent indifference The 
fixed canonical formula is: “with firm, purified, tense, sincere, 
unblemished, malleable, ductile, compact, incorruptible mind 
With such a mind one strives first of all for achievement of what 
is known as the vision which comes from know¬ 

ledge, having as its object one's own person, in its totality. It 
is, as it were, the uncoupling of oneself or, better still, a liberating 
of oneself by self-division, carried out by contemplation of oneself 

_both in one's own somatic reality and in one's subtle reality— 

as if onb were another person or a thing. Xn fact, it is said that, 
after the fourthone must “hold fast, one most consider 
in one's mind and penetrate with one’s vision the object of self- 
contemplation-^0Ccnv$ibtAaM<3-ff*«Kiaa—just as one man might 
Look at another, the one standing looking at him who sits, the 
one sitting lookup at him who stands It is, then, an extreme 

intensification of the process which began with the various cop- 
templations on the body and on the mind during the consolidation 
phase ; a process which now passes on to an objective stage 
which is designed to eliminate completely the bond of ” I “ and 
which is distinguished by this characteristic: that which now 
does the contemplating is the almost ultra-human mind of one 
who has reached the fourth jhdfui or who has followed the path 

>• AnguU .V. z8 
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which leads to the possibility of a state of union with Brahma. 
The formula of the dis-identification or " projection " is : " This 
is my body, provided with form, made up of the four elements, 
generated by a father and by a mother, maintained in life by 
these foods. It is impermanent, subject to change and decay, 
break-up and dissolution. And this also is my viAAdtia from 
which it proceeds and to which it is bound.” A simile is given; 
as though on a doth there lay a gem, a very pure, resplendent, 
clear, transparent, perfectly cut and faceted jewel, wholly excel¬ 
lent ; there might be tied to it a thread, blue or yellow, red or 
white, and as though a man with good sight, taking it in his band, 
were to consider it and see dearly how the one thing was joined 
to the other. This simile, taken from Saihkhya, shows that it is 
a question of " exteriorismg ” one's own person in its entirety: 
the term vitlfldjm here refers to the subtle principle which 
organises and gives life to bodily form. 

But this " knowing ”, at present, only serves as a preparatory 
phase. This same “firm, purified, tense, sincere, unblemished, 
malleable, ductile, compact, incorruptible ” mind is directed to¬ 
wards a further ” knowing ”, towards the vision of "previous 
forms of existence ". There arises the memory-vision of ” many 
previous forms of existence, of one life, of two lives, of three 
lives ” and so back through whole series of lives in the periods 
^both of the coming-to-be and of the dissolution of worlds, " There 
was I, I bad such a name, 1 bebnged to such a people, such was 
my state, such my office; this good and this e^dl I experienced, 
thus was the end of my life. Having passed on from there, I 
entered again into existence/' In such a manner, the ascetic 
recalls multiple forms of existence, each with its own character¬ 
istics, each with its own special relationships. A simile is given: 
as if a man were to go from one village to another and from, there 
to another and finally were to return home and, in recollecting, 
fhould think thus: " I, then, went from one village to another, 
where I stood thus, I sat thus, I spoke thus. I kept silent thus; 
from that village I went to another, where I did thus and thus, 
and finally / reluntdd to my village (‘ the country of the 
ancestors')." This is the first " knowing "—the precise term 
is pubbe^nivisaHaifa —a revealing vision having as counterpart 
an interior liberation, a definite self-elevation beyond the 
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saihsEnc group to which a given paTticular individual existence 
belongs, and which now appears as a mere episode. 

The next experience concerns a " celestial, clarified, superhuman 
eye it is called dihhit-cAkMhu-iidiM which develops the vision, no 
longer of one’s “ own” existences, but of other samsaric groups, 
of the appearance and disappearance of beings in the sequence 
that is determined by the law of action, of Aummcr. " With this 
celestial, clarified, superhuman eye the ascetic sees beings dis¬ 
appear and appear, beings that are common and noble, ugly and 
beautiful, happy and unhappy, and he apprehends that beings 
always appear in life according to their actions.” Here, too, we 
have a simile: as if there were two buildings with doors, %nd a 
man with good sight, standing between them, were to see people 
leaving one house and entering the other, going and coming. 

This power of vision, by means of which tii contingency of 
the various forms of existence is directly ccni^mplaui from a uni¬ 
versal, ” celestial ” standpoint, provides* the final catharsis, 
leads to paUM or Mhi. to liberatiou, to iJlvunlnation and to 
extinction, to the same culmination that crowned and resolved 
the series of the five ayaiana, of the five re-integrations in the 
sphere beyond form. We have, then, aa the third and last 
” knowing ”, the vision of the ” conditioned genesis ” which 
determines the *' round of rebirth ” of beings, the vision of that 
which lies at the root of the genesis, of that which is its end andr 
of the states wliich lead to this end. At thf? point the asava 
disappear; there occnrs the ”redemption of the mind without 
manias and again we have the formula : ” Exhausted is life, the 
divine path achieved, that which had to be done has been done, 
this world no longer exists.” There is a final simile, dealing with 
fhe crystallinity, the absolute transparency and clarity of this 
vision which brings to an end the entire catharsis: as if a man 
with good sight were to stand on the banks of an alpine valley 
lake and, completely aware, were to consider the sh^ and the 
snails, the gravel and the sand and the schools of fish, how they 
dart about or lie still.** 

Apart from the initial ”proj action” of oneself, this second path 
has thus three stages. It is important to emphasise that in some 
canonical texts they are related, respectively, to the three watches 
<» On til this M LifKa. II, 93.$$ ; et. LXXVIL 
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of the night. Thus, the Buddha says ; " This knowing 
[that is, the hist, the vision of one’s own multiple, previous states 
of existence] I first apprehended in the first watch of the night, 

I dispersed Iguorance, I apprehended wisdom, I dispersed obscur¬ 
ity, I apprehended light, whilst I dwelt stiiving ardently, watchful 
and strenuous." The same formula is repeated for the other two 
" knowings The disappearance and reappearance of beings is 
the second " knowing " to be apprehended, in the middle watch 
of the n^ht, and the final, libWating vision is the third to be 
achieved, in the last watch of the night.** In one text, it is said : 

" When the dawn is about to break, at the moment in which sleep 
is so profound and to wake so "• Another point: the 

three " knowings " have also been related to so many immaterial 
births—epapaHka. There is the simile of the ben which has com¬ 
pletely incubated her eggs and is waiting for them to hatch and 
for the new being to arise from them, safe and sound. The warmth 
which nourishes this symbolical birth is that of the ascesis, Uipas. 
At the moment in which the " knowing " of the various pre\ious 
tales of existence is apprehended, 'the ascetic—it is said—" is dor 
the first time disclosed, like the chick come out of the shell 
This first birth—beyond physical, saibsSric, birth—is the growth 
^yond one’s own individuality; a growth which is bound up 
with the ability to ga^e beyond the temporal limits of an indi- 
*vidual existence, to see the whole group to which it beloxrgs. A' 
second opening is achieved with " knowing " of the passing 
and uprising of beings and, finally, a third when the sudden flash 
of kn^ledge destroys the dsavd and determines the state of 
Nibbana}^ Each of the three " transcendental knowings " is, 
then, an awakening, an " opening ", a change of state, the passage 
froip one mode of being to another, from one " world " to another. 
Thus we find in Buddhism a traditional symbolism that is used 
^ many forms of Initiation, probably in connection with similar 
experiences. Besides these three birt^, which are of a real nature, 
there is a birth which is symbolical and, above all, moral, the 
" re-birth with the birth of the Ariya " or the " blessed birth ", 
referred to the man who makes the break, who achieves " depar* . 

** Vm. It; IV. In parttculu. on tiu «3cpenenc«, in the 

tte nigbt, c>f the conditioned geae« 4 S and of the con^tiooed removal 
of its ci. (Vid), 1 . t 2. 

n VTII, Ti; UU ; SaHty^U.. XXII, lo: 
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ture'' and who devotes himself to the path of awakening.** 

We must give an explanation of this new group of transcend’ 
ental experiences also. It is essential here to distinguish between 
the deepest content of the doctrine and that which refers to the 
popular exposition and which cannot be taken in an absolute 
sense {j/afamaithavascTUi). 

To begin with, at this point we must forestall the idea that 
not only is the theory of reincarnation assumed by the Buddhist 
teaching, but that it is, in fact, demonstrated by a direct form 
of transcendental knowledge in the shape of an actual memory. 
Xi might seem, that is to say, that the situation were thus : that 
one single being having li'^ several lives or, at least, several 
" forms of existence, could, at a particular moment, see retro¬ 
spectively. Such an interpretation, in spite of all appearances, 
would be mistaken. 

In order to understand the true sense of these experiences, we 
must always remember their point of departure, that ds, Hai^a- 
iassana, the vision or " projection ” of one's own person which 
allows of its consideration as a thing or as the person of another. 
In thig there occurs, in a manner of speaking, the f ulfilm ent of 
all the labour of severance from one's own "I ", from one’s own 
individuality,which has been carried out in the preceding ascesis. 
This means that one has become integrated in a new dimeiosioD or 
at a new level, an integration which is inevitably accompanied, 
by a " loosening Consciousness is no longer tied to a particular 
“ name-anddorm ", it can move, it can take on the person of 
other people, both in space and in time. This is the foundation 
of the first two " transcendental knowings ", the vision of many 
preceding forms of existence (super-individuality in time) and the 
vision of the disappearance and reappearance of other beings 
(super-individuality in space, that is to say, with regard to various 
individual lives co-present in space). 

With reference to the first experience, we could speak, in a 
certain sense, of "memory", but not as though it were one 
particular " I ” that remembered having lived other lives or, more 
. generally having passed through other forms of existence, We 
can see that this would be absurd for the simple reason that the 

** Msjjh.. LKXXVT. We ai«in the of the snake which slougbs its 

old ekio—d. SMttoHipolaj T. i, t « 
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condition for achieving such a “ rnemoiy " is no longer to be 
an " I", to be free from "I" or from the consciousness connected 
with a particular " name-and-form" and with a particular life, 
We are no longer dealing with the memory of an "I" but 
with the emergence, in the individual consdousness, of samsSric 
consciousness, with the " memory ” associated with the 
group of craving, or daemon, or aniarab/tdva with which one 
was identified: for—as we saw—one does not adopt a " name- 
and'form ", a physio-psychical organism drawn from nowhere, 
but a more or less pre-formed sazhsaric force carrying with it a 
heredity, a complex of tendencies, which continue from the dead 
lives in which this force was previously active. The continuity 
and therefore also the basis of "memory" is contained in this force: 
it is not contaiired in an identical and permanent " I" to which 
Buddhism rightly denies an existence on the sarhsiric plane. At 
the moment when consciousness becomes dis-individualised, 
breaks the bond of the sariisaric " I " and becomes universal, 
this same samsaric memory is spread out clearly before it. The 
very moment of one's dissociation from the " daemon", or 
" double ”, is the moment in which one comes to know it. This 
is the deeper meaning of the first " knowing ”, of the " memory 
of preceding forms of existence". 

In the second " knowing " there is an increase in the power of 
Jhe dis-individualised consciousness, a consciousness which now 
extends not only along time and along the group of that particular 
entity of craving with which it was identified, but also in space, 
since it becomes capable of identifying itself also with other beii^s 
and of examining the samsaric h^edity which determines them, 
the will of craving in which they live and where are determined 
the causes, when the material of one life is consumed, for the 
same flame to flare up elsewhere in strict accordance with its 
antecedents. 

* Thus it is that, in these experiences, we can see the counterpart 
of liberations that are exactly similar to those of the ascetic who 
advances through the five pdanes free from form. In fact, it is 
not by chance that we have spoken not of " multiple lives ”, but 
rather of “ multiple states of existence The assumption of the 
person of other people, which we have mentioned, is by no means 
restricted to human lives m space and time, but includes also 
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extra-terrestrial lines of existence and of heredity. Now, all this 
is possible only if one reaches a dimension to be compared to 
the depths of the ocean, where all the insnlar and continental 
parts emerging from the water as separate things are unified in 
a single mass. We are thus brought back to images of Immensity, 
of vastness, of immeasurableness, of indiscemibiJity. About 
such images we shall have more to say later. And it is natural 
that the texts refuse to apply to the Accomplished One, who has 
followed this path to the end, any category whatsoever which, 
in common speech, takes its meaning from the ejustence or non- 
existence, from the life or death of an individual being. 

Thus the theory of reincarnation is rejected from two points 
of view: firstly from the point of view of ordinary, saihsaric 
beings, since it is not the same being which has already lived nor 
which will live again, but rather the group of craving working 
in him. On this plane a real substantial " 1 " does not exist. 
Secondly, from the point of view of transcendental illumina¬ 
tion, since from this point of view the "many existences" 
can only represent a mirage. The one who contemplates them 
can no longer be considered as an " 1 ”, and he is now also about to 
break the law that from one saihsinc group there must spring a 
new existence. As we see, the Buddhist teaching also coz^ 
siders intermediate cases, that is to say, cases of incomplete extinc¬ 
tion : but for further states of existence or for new " lives ", uv 
the degree in which extinction is not complete, what we have 
said about the ordinary man is to a large extent still valid: 
there is no proper continuity, there are only transformations 
which affect the " substratum ”. Buddhism maintains this 
view in connection with the "mental body” and with the body 
" free from form ". which various texts attribute to the Accom¬ 
plished Ooe, the term " body ” here being used in a general sense, 
implying other states and modes of being relative to tt^ 
"worlds", beyond the physical one, that are reached by the 
jhdna. The question was asked if such "bodies" exist simul¬ 
taneously. The answer is negative. But the doctrine goes 
stiU further; the passage from one to another of these states does 
not present a true continuity. The transformations are absolute, 
as in the aforesaid simile of the milk which becomes curd and 
curd which becomes cheese. It is absurd still to call curd mUk 
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or cliee$e curd: in chAtiging: the stztt, it is well also to change 
the name.** With still more reason, the idea of an absolute 
identity of the " I" in the states to which a partial liberation 
may lead is to be rejected. 

On the subject of “ reincamations " and of " many lives ”, we 
must remember that, in spite oi the opinions held in some circles, 
such ideas dhd no place in serious tr^tional teachings. Eastern 
or Western, nor therefore in Buddhism. Those passages in 
Buddhism and in the Indo-Aryan traditions in general which 
would seem to indicate the contrary, do so either because of a 
too literal readbg of the texts or because they are popular forms of 
exposition which only have a symbolical valde, rather like the 
crude images of the Christian pu^atoiy or bell which are common 
amongst simple folk. To accept unquestioningly all that can be 
found in the Buddhist texts on the subject of preceding existences 
not only opens the way to all sorts of contradictions and incoher¬ 
ences on the doctrinal level, but also breeds doubts as to the 
efficacy of the historical Buddha's real super-normal vision. The 
stories in the canon, and particularly in the jstaka, oi the pre¬ 
sumed previous existences of Prince Siddhattha, notably in the 
form of animals, are all evidently of a fabulous nature and. even 
when their origin is not wholly spurious, it is easy to see that they 
have been invented or introduced into Buddhism from already 
existing popular traditions for pedagogic use to illustrate and 
enliven discourses. We do not find, in the texts, a single serious 
reference to anything like a ” memory", like an actual fact of 
the past seen by super-normal means and then communicated. 
Here, also, the Awakened One maintains his silence. In any case, 
the classical and diyly glittering spirit of origmal Buddhism, so 
free of sentimentalism, is rarely found in the later texts, beginning 
with the Jdiaka, where not only is there a tropical overgrowth 
o| phantasraagorical and fabulous elements, but also not a few 
distortions of the original doctrine of the Ariya, particularly on 
the moral plane- It will be enough to remember^-one case will 
serve for a whole series of others—the story dealing with the pre¬ 
ceding life of Prince Siddhattha wherein he is supposed to have 
been an animal which, upon seeing a hungry tiger, allowed itself 
to be tom to piecea through ” compassion ”, thus acquiring the 
»» Dtiha, IX JO; 47*53« 
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" merit " which, through the series of other lives, was little by 
little to lead him to the grade of Awakened One. Whenever 
higher wisdom is not enclosed in the form of rigorous esoteridsm 

_true esotericism, not that of contemporary occultists ”—such 

alterations are almost inevitable and it is for intelligent people to 
discriminate accurately, to pick out the essentials, or to clarify 
what has become obscure: which can be done only by the 
guidance of sound principles of a traditional and metaphysical kind. 

We must mention another point. We have seen that the three 
supemormal " knowings ” have been related by the texts respect¬ 
ively to the first, the second and the third watches of the night, 
This is an important fact once we remember the Indo-Aryan 
teachings on the " four states " : the state of individual wakeful 
consciousness, the state of dreaming, the state of sleep and, 
finally, the 80*called " fourth state " {caiurtha or tunya). In the 
same ” space " in which, when individual wakeful consciousness 
disappears, the ordinary man starts to dream, passes into the un¬ 
consciousness of dreamless sleep and, finally, into a state like 
apparent death, it is possible to achieve, instead, a series of 
" liberations ", of degrees of snper-consciousness. In this connec¬ 
tion, the state of dreaming (that is to say, what would correspond 
to dreaming in the ordinary man) is called by the texts Ujo. from 
tejas, which means radiant light and which is related to what we 
have said about aka^, " ether "; the state of deep, dreamless 
sleep " where there is no knowledge, but the subject of knowledge 
continues to know ", is related to the condition of frajm (Ptli: 
paUM) or of “illumination": here "the being reunites with 
himself in a unity of pure knowledge and beatitude " ; here there 
is “ the perfect serenity which, rising up from the body and arriv¬ 
ing at the supreme light, appears in its true aspect ” ; here we 
are on the point of crossing that dyke, " beyond which he who 
was blind is no longer blind, he who was wounded is no longer 
wounded, he who was ill is no longer iJI", where “ even nignt 
becomes day". The fourth condition corresponds to the un¬ 
conditioned state, absolutely above all duality, all particular fonns 
of manifestation, beyond both interior consciousness and exterior 
consciousness, and above both together.*^ 

*• a, M^itrAya^iyorup., VX, 19 ; VII, li ; 4 - 7 ; CkSit4ogy»-up.. 
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When we spoke of the jhana, we considered the possibility of 
references to transformations of this sort, and a more exact 
correspondence can be seen with regard to the developments in 
the world free from form, to the Syatana. Thus, we are not 
unjustified in matching the Indo-Aiyan traditional doctrine we 
have just discussed with the realisations which take place in 
the three watches of the night: we have a consciousness which, 
“ like a fire which advances destroying every bond ", carries one 
beyond the state of wakefulness, leaves this state behind, advances 
to the state which in others would be sleep or profound sleep, 
and establishes itself there, " dissipating ignorance, achieving 
wisdom, dissipating the shadows, achieving the light"—just 
as says the Buddhist formula which refers to the " super- 
normd knowing " acquired during the first, second and third 
watches of the night, Beyond the " luminous " or " radiant" 
state of taijasa, beyond the state of pure iUumination {prajUS, 
which, in Bnddhism, would correspond to the opening of the 
" celestial, unclouded, super-terrestrial eye ") there is the un¬ 
conditioned state. Twiya, the lonconditioned state of the dlmd 
in the general Ind^Aryan tradition, would then correspond to 
the state of nirvaifa in the Buddhist terminology.*^ 

In such terrns, the “vigil” of the Ariya appears in the grcindeur 
of a change in which the night is transformed into day, uncon- 
.sciousness into supe>con$ciou$ness; the vision of an indednite 
number of existences dispersed in time spreads out like a memory, 
and is left behind. During the last hours of the night, where for 
the others “sleep is deepest “, at the dawning of the physical 
light, there dawns also that wisdom, that awsdcening, in which 
every mania is destroyed and which towers over all worlds with 
their ranks of angels, of evil and good spirits, of gods and men, of 
ascetics and priests. Thus the Accomplished One, when the final 
yatch of the night changes into light, returns to the world of 
men at the moment in which the day once again shines on him, 
and awakening corresponds to awakening, the physical and the 

** Tbors ajB spcciAe rei«re&e«8 with r^ard to tiiefixporuticM which take 

S lacB in the AwakcoM Oa« ia the etete comapofidlj^ to thet of sleep. CL 
{commeaterv to the KiliyA), I, 47 (W, 94 * 95 ). where 

it is that in the seceod wstM of the eight he sleeps and slttuhanecQSIy enters 

into contact with some divaities, In the third wntcb, srism^.with bis super- 
tentftriil eve be perceives thoee who, In the world have decided to treed the 
path of ewueaiQ|. 
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metaphysical elements meet, and truly may we use tor him a 
similitude of the texts: that of the sim, “ when, in the last 
month of the rainy season, after it has dissipated and put to flight 
the rain-swollen doods, it rises in the shy and disperses with its 
rays the mist in the air, and flashes and shines". This is the 
mighty appearance of the Awakened One amongst men, "Light 
of the world", the Buddha has also been called—" the light of 
wisdom become light of the world " " the sage, who appears 

in the world of men and of gods, proceeding alone, in the midst 
[of the people], dispersing every shadow 


•« 14S (quoted by De Lmuo ia bU tmtslation of Mojjk., VoL n, 

p. S5) j cf, MMpann,. 55-56. 
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DIS(^MINATrOK BETWEEN THE “ POWERS " 

T he Buddhist teaching: admits the possibility of acquiring 
extra'DOnnal and super-normal powers—along the 
path of awakening: this is one of the signs that the Buddhist 
ascesxs does not move towards a state of nothingness, towards a 
ctepnscular frontier between consciousness and unconsciousness, 
thm to wait for a final ''annihilation'’, but that it is 
accompanied by ever greater degrees of consciousness, complete¬ 
ness, elevation and power. 

We have no need to consider the " difficulties of belief " which, 
with regard to the iddhi, may arise in the minds of modem 
" critical ” commentators, It is, of course, well known how often 
t hese individuals, after denouncing as fabulous all that touches 
the super-noimal in the history of great figures of the past, are 
capable of falling into ecstasy before some petty " medinmistic " 
phenomenon which, in the andent world, would not have merited 
the attention of any person of consequence, 

The problem of the extra-normal and super-normal powers is 
connected with the view of the world. When nature is not con¬ 
ceived as an independent reality, but rather as the outward form 
in which immaterial forces manifest themselves ; when, further¬ 
more, one admits the possibility of removing, under certain 
conditions, the purely individual, sensory-cerebral consdousness 
of a man so as to allow of positive contacts with those immaterial 
forces—then, assuming these premises, which are those of every 
normal and traditional conoept of the world, the general possibility 
of extra-normal powers follows as a natural consequence. 

The true problem does not, then, consist in the reality or 
otherwise of certain phenomena—admittedly not capabife of 
being explained by the physical or psychical laws known to-day 
—that in the past boasted a sdence sui genms, of which many, 
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although fragroentaiy, traces still remain ; the true problem is, 
rather, the significance and the value to be attached to such 
phenomena. 

We have already discussed the difference between " prodigies " 
of the noble, Ariyan type and those not noble, non-Ariyan— 
anariya^ddhi. We must add that, by Buddhism as by any 
traditional doctrine, both the quest after the “ powers " in them¬ 
selves and, worse, the quest, after them for temporal and 
individual ends, more or less in the spirit with which technology 
and the power associated therewith have been developed to-day, 
were considered not only as having nothing to do with ascetic 
and spiritual development, but even as being positively harmful 
to this devebpment. The practice of the “powers " was held 
to be dangeions-^ “My instnaction says the Buddha—“ is 
not this: Come, 0 ascetics, and acquire p<^eis which surpass 
those of ordinary men.”* The life which is led in the Order 
of the Accomplished One is not directed to the acquisition of 
powers that produce clairvoyance or dairaudience but has a 
higher aim, namely, liberaUoa.* This, however, does not prevent 
the transcendental forms of experience and detachment that we 
iave considered from being capable of giving rise to extra-no^al 
modes of action and of vision. And when there is adequate cause, 
an Awakened One may use such faculties, much as an ordinary 
man uses his speech or his arms. 

The idM are divided, in the Buddhist teac h ing, into three 
sections : “ magical “ powers, powers which reveal what for the 
ordinary man remains hidden (powers of “ manifestation “) and, 
finally, powers which work in the miracle of the doctrine and of 
right di^mmenl. The last are considered as the most noble 
and august of them all. They are the ones to which we referred 
when we spoke earlier of the “miracle “ whereby there may arise 
in the saihsSric consciousness an extrasaAsiric force and vocation, 
a will that is no longer the normal will, a will that overcomes the 
normal will and arrests the “ flux”, a vision which can now 
discern what is noble and what is common, the rational and the 
irrational, the unconditioned and the conditioned. Together with 
the power of achieving this “ miracle “.the Awakened Ones—it 
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is said—aJso compreheDd and acquire those of the first two 
sections which we shall shortly discuss*; hut they fully 
realise that, in themselves, they have veiy little value. If anyone 
should be tempted to show them off or braf about them, he 
should remember that it is possible to arrive at analofous results 
by means of certain forms of sorcery.* Thus the iddki, the 
extra-normal powers, are never used, in the tradition of the Ariya, 
even to astonish and convert men of low intellectual capacity; 
the miraculous phenomenology which occurs in some later 
Buddhist texts is clearly of a ^bulous, allegorical or symbolical 
type, just like the stories of the multiple existences. The attitude 
of the pure doctrine of the Ariya is almost exactly that which 
the last exponents of the Aryan and aristocratic Roman tradition 
assumed, in the person of Celsus, in opposition to certain forms 
of Christianism. Celsus, in fact, asked what the Christians were 
trying to prove with all their exdtemeot about this "miracle" 
or that, since it was well known that anyone with a taste for 
such things and wishii^ to produce similar phenomena had only 
to go to Egypt and learn about them from the spedaUsts. 

With this in mind, let us see how we are to understand these 


powers which are mentioned in the texts of the oldest canon. As 
the startir^ point for the iddH of "manifestation” the texts postu¬ 
late the purified, ductile, malleabld, compact, unblemished mind, 
isolated from peripheral sensitivity, which is also presupposed for 
* the achievement of the " three knowings " in the threefold watch. 
Free from the bond of the senses and of samsaric IndividuaUty, 
neutral, extremely balanced, this consciousness, aroused in one 
or other of the jhdnas, can directly realise the object whose image 
is evoked, by producing either telepathic knowledge, or objective 
penetration of the mind of others or, finally, vision of distant 
t^gs.* In this connection we can recall a simile already quoted: 
just as it is enough to tip a vessel that is brim-fuU, in a particular 
direction, for the water to overfiow in that direction, "so also if he 
has devoted himself to, developed, often practised, established 
and brought to its just fulfilment the right, fivefold contemplation 
of the Ariya [here is meant the iourjhdna after beiag integrated 
by the vision-projection of one's self—cf. p. 218 ], then if he directs 

• Xj. 3: Angutl., Ill, 60. 

• XI, S'7- 

• 11, 91*91. 
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his mind to any element whatsoever that is susceptible of being 
the object of a higher knowledge [the ascetic] can apprehend 
this clement in wisdom, provided* he has developed the faculty, 
and provided the right conditions are present 

When it is applied to the persons, the minds and the hearts 
of other people which the Awakened One is able to observe with 
the same clarity and with ho greater effort than every one of us 
can observe his own features in a minor;" such power may be 
regarded as an elementary grade of the first and the second 
"knowing", which embrace multiple "lives" and multiple 
saihsiric groups. * In some texts, ind^, this twofold " knowing " 
is listed ^ongst the aWnas or super-normal faculties, some 
of which are also caUed iddhi.* In this case, however, we must 
distinguish between ascetic experiences* proper, in which those 
" knowings " are the concomitants 0 ! liberation, and these powers 
of vision in themselves, when they are used for a particular 
purpose. We must not. in any case, forget that it is the "celestial, 
super-mundane ej^ "— dil}bii-ctikkhu —with which the Awakened * 
One perceives the whereabouts of others of whom he is thinking, 
sees into the heart and mind of his interlocutors as well as of 
people at a distance, and perceives that a particnlar being, to 
whom he has directed his thou^t, is dead, and so on.*® 

The counterpart of this latter *idki is the faculty of super¬ 
normal hearing {di^ba^soia). The Awakened One is able to 
perceive two k^ds of sound, " the divine and the human, the far* 
and the near To understand the " divine " or " immaterial" 
sounds, we must refer back to the traditional teachings which had 
already served a^ the basis for the Vedic doctrine of ritual and 
which, occurring as wisdom in the Mantras, were paxticiflarly * 
developed in some forms of Yoga, and then, in the Tantras. We 
have already discussed this elsewhere. To hear the " immaterial 
sounds " is not to perceive an indeterminate and almost mystico- 
aesthetic " harmony of the spheres ", but rather to arrive at A 
special form of perception of the formative forces of things and 
of elements, a perception which, in its working, i$ distantly 

» AngtUt.. V, «s. 

• CHgha^., ll. 0. 

* DidhA. II 01 * 46 . 
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soalogous to whdt the common man experiences as sound. The 
man who is really capable of perceiving and of grasping the 

divine sounds ” is then also capable of pronouncing the word 
which is power, the Mantra, a thing which, amongst others, lies 
at the root of every hturgical practice which has not b een reduced 
to a mere recitation.** 

Other tddht co n side r ed by the tenets consist of appearing and 
disappearing, of walking on water without sinking, of moving 
great distances in a moment, of "wielding power over one’s 
body right up to the world of Brahmi In order to understand 

that such phenomena are possible we must start from the produ> 
tion of the body " made of mind "'^^fUMomaya-^which we have 
already mentioned. In the text to which we are piincipally 
referring this state occurs immediately after the contemplation- 
projection of one's own person (cf. p. 218 ) and is given in the 
following terms: " With this firm, purified, tense, sincere, 
unblemished, malleable, ductile, compact, incorruptible mind, 
he [the ascetic] turns towards the production of a body made 
of mind. From his body he extracts another body having all 
its organs and all its fac^ties, furnished with form, but super¬ 
sensible, made of mind." To illustrate this there are simile of 
a man drawing a sword from its scabbard, removing the pith 
from a rush, or a snake from a basket.** An important detail 
which warns us not to confuse this experience with a act 
of magic is that we are here—it is said—in the realm of trans¬ 
cendental knowle^e, Besides we have seen that the 

practice in question comes immediately after the apprehension 
of one's own person as that of another by means of the eye 
which has opened in the jhana. We have mentioned the trans- 
fonnation of the sensation which one normally has of the body : 
it is a matter of taking this process further by achieving an ever 
more detached and dis-individualised consciousness, on the one 
hknd, and on the other, by penetrating down into the deep, 
"vital"—in a super-biological sense—forces which rule the 
organism and which make up the " double ", or " daemon ", and 

u Cf. OUT book, 9p. dk, Le Yctt della poUnta ind J. Woodf oHe. The Garland 
0/£«U«rt. Uadr&s, 19SS. 

“ I>*fka. n, 67. 

“ iHgha. It, 8 $: M^k,. LXXVII. 

** Cf. «.g. Diiha, II, 29-26, 
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the saAsaric being in us. Here the transcendental knowledge 
cannot do other than produce a special transformation, if only 
by degrees. The transfigured mind, in this profundity, works 
almost, one might say, as a catalyst; it transmits its own nature 
to the group of forces with which it comes in contact, so that 
eventually the half vital and half opaque sensation that one has 
of one's bodiliness clarifies into the sensation of a transparent 
and lumincnis " ioim ft is luminous or radiant since, actually, 
these experiences happen in a condition corresponding to taijasa, 
that is, in the condition of luminosity or radiance which, fox the 
Awakened One. takes the place of the state of dreaming. This 
is the.true sense of the " extraction of the body made of mind”, 
which is not ” another ” body, but a particular experience of the 
cower of which the body is the sensible manifestation. 

We have yet to see how far this power has been " purified ”, 
to what extent the dis-individuahsed sidereal principle has 
divested itself of its sarhsaric nature and directly controls 
this force. Bodily manifestation itpsnds on this power: de¬ 
pends, in the same sense that speech depends on the faculty 
of spealdng, the faculty by which it has been forged, ^^ch 
directs it, and which can either change it or re-absorb it into itself, 
If the catharsis has been taken as far as it will go, this force, 
wluch here appears as “super-sensible body made of mind”, 
plays the same part in relation to the manifested bodily fonn.^ 
It follows from this that anyone who realises and controls his 
body as a “ super-sensible body ”, has, virtually, also this 
twofold power : of extracting or projectii^ from the same trunk 
another bodily image, either the same as or different from his own; 
or else of re-absorbing the whole manifested form into the energy 
from which it came, in order to re-project it completely elsewhere. 
The first of these powers is that of ubiquity, and it may be de¬ 
veloped up to the capacity, recorded in the texts, for “ appear¬ 
ing as many, being one sole person, and of returning to be on\ 
sole persoo, having been many Here, the real, ph^cal person 
of the agent is always supposed to persist in a particular place, 
whilst the other forms are only projected images, extracted from 
the agent's own subtle form whidi we can call the matrix of 
corporeality. The second implies the faculty of appearance or 
disappearance, of passing through “solid barriers, walls and 
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mountains without hindrance, as if they were air ”, of waUdug 
on water or of pressing through the air. The siniiie commonly 
used by the texts for this extra-aonnal and, in an Awakened One, 
super-normal phenomenology is : as a strong man stretches his 
bent arm or bends his stretched arm, so the ascetic disappears 
from one place and reappears in another: and this other itiay 
well signify a condition of existence differing from the terrestrial. 

We must forestall the mistake that would be made by anyone 
who, in attempting to explain such phenomena, were to entertain 
the idea of " de-materialisation ”, This would presuppose the 
existence of a " material ” which, in the current modem sense, 
is quite unknown to the traditional teachings. Material existence 
is only manifested existence, a form of manifested existence. It 
is not, then, a question of ” de-materialisation ” but rather of re¬ 
absorbing a manifested form into its unmanifested principle in 
order to re-project it elsewhere ; one should not, therefore, even 
, think ol it as a kind of voyage through matter, from one place to 
another, but as a vithdratpal of the manifested form, that is, of 
the bodily figure, at a particular place, to make it re-emeige, 
newly visible, elsewhere. This occurs by "passing nndemeath ", 
that is by the means of a principle which, since it is outside and 
above manifestation, is free of the condition of space and which 
may therefore be said to be everywhere and, at the same time, 
• nowhere. As the mind is now the centre of the body, the image 
of a place, adequately fixed in the mind under the right condi¬ 
tions, determines « ipso the phenomenon, quite irrespective of 
distance, so that it is said that projection in a nearby place needs 
the same " time " as projection in a very distant place, since 
the mental act of evoking either has the same duration 

All this may possibly help to clarify the internal logic of the 
phenomena which are recorded in the Buddhist texts; phen- 
^ena which, although extremely rare in the modem world on 
account of the ever more intense " physicalisation ” and " saitisir- 
isation " of the human being, art, none the less, quite real. We 
have, here, referred to phenomena which are " real" in a specific 
sense, distinguishing them from phenomena which can be pro¬ 
duced quite cheaply by means of collective or individual suggest¬ 
ive devices- Finally, we must consider the possibility that these 

MiHnd<^iha. Si CW. 306). 
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same phenomena, rather than or^ating in the metaphysical 
and ascetic way we have discussed, are achieved along more or 
less shadowy paths through certain contacts with elemental forces. 
The Buddha touches on thus point when he says, for example, 
that the forms of super-normal vision which he and many 
Awakened Ones also have, are created hy mental concentration 
and are not those which are related to inferior practices or contacts 
with spirits or angels.” 

In order that the iidhi we have considered may be perfect, it 
is naturally essential that “ ignorance " should have been des- 
tro3red wiiout leaving any residue and that there should have 
been an equally complete resolution of the samsaric being only 
then is the power over the root from which the body is manifested 
complete, and only then can all the elements on which the mani¬ 
festation of the bodily form is based be mastered. In this extreme 
case, rather than of a “body made of mind, furnished with form’’ 
we should speak of the “ body made of spirit “ and of pure 
consciousness, free from form —aUa which is 

related to the “ blessed body in which one who 

is on the path of awakening will re-arise after death,” and to 
the " body of transfiguration " which occurs in some Gnostic 
schools. It Is to this that we must clearly turn when the texts 
deal with the iddhi connected with having one^s body in one's 
own power as far as the world of Brahma, that is, up to the con-- 
dition of pure being. Particularly in Mahdyana developments of 
the Bud(ilst teaching we find extensions of these views, through 
which we can arrive at the deepest meaning that was, perhaps, 
hidden in Christian docetism. According to these Mahdyana con¬ 
ceptions, the Accomplished Ones, the Taifuigaia. do not actually 
have a body. In reality, it is not a question of not having a body, 
but, rather, of completely possessing, on the summit of an 
absolutely liberated consciousness, all the principles on which it^ 
sensible manifestation is based. And here, if it were the place to 
do so, we could devise interesting interpretations of the true sense 
of the various traditions that relate to beings who never “ died ”, 
but who were “ carried away ”, ^ho disappeared from the physical 


^njuff. HI. So, 

>»* Hnaj; the Taoiatic teriDifiolos;, this woaU b« caJled the complete OJ»- 
tiUetioB ot the Yin to pnieyang. 

Ct Majjh.. CX^; Ckllll. 
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world without leaving a body behind them.** In any case, the 
most ancient Buddhist conception of the twofold " body ” beyond 
the physical one, as well as the MahaydTUi conception of the 
irikaya, the threefold body of the Buddha, refers to three degrees 
of the same realisation, and is related both to the general Indo* 
Aryan doctrine of the “ three worlds and to the views (particu- 
larly those of S&mkhyA) on the three bodies, material, subtle {or 
vital) and causative {slhiila-OT kanya-^ifiga-cir sufcshma-Bnd 
karattA-ianra). To experience the body as a pure, dominated, 
free, plastic, intangible instiument of manifestation—this is the 
extreme limit. 

We must briefly discuss one last point on the subject of 
'* miracles Buddhism states that. If th^ are not sought for their 
own sake hut occur as natural possibilities in particular stages of 
awakening, the " powers " may be used where necessary with a 
pure mind, with the same indiiference as the ordinary man uses 
his senses and his limbs. There are, however, particular cases in 
which the " prodigy ", the extra-normal fact, is invested with a 
" sacred " and " noble "—character: such cases occur 
when the " marvel ” has an illuminating power on account of the 
phenomenon being a symbol and a manifestation of a transcend¬ 
ental significance, since, in thi<t manner, it produces striking 
evidence of the dependence of " nature" on a higher order.*® 
«One can find, also in Buddhism, a few references to these true, 
sacred marvels. For example, walking on water: when the 
ascetic, in profound meditation, achieves the state of one who has 
escaped from the " current”, from the "waters"; of one who, 
like the btus in a simile we have quoted, arises above tlie water, 
untouched by it—then in particular circumstances he may reveal 
a cosmic sign of this achievement, the actual power of walking 
on water without sinking. One text relates that a marvel of this 
]^d began to be neutralised at the moment when the mind of 
the ascetic relaxed its spiritual concentration.** Again, it is well 

** Cf. on ihU our work La Tra4sti^t Smtfliea, aH. Tb«r« aJm cccvin ia 
Bnddhicffl the “ nt firo Trtiicb iMves bo reuduo ", cl. U^na {VTII, le); 

Dabbc rises in th« &ir ftod pluofce himwlf iato contemplation tka &«rj 
claueot, then paaaea over into UiibSna. '* Kaitbaz j^ream oor aahas remained of 
hii burned body Tbu ccaceatntioQ oo die alao takes oa back to the Tantraa. 
Of. 1 a Vall^ Poussin, in the tr&osl&tiaa of the Abfiidhamat»fA IV, p. 239. 

** Cf. UoMharA t Volio Spiritu^iimo fU. 

JilaAa. CXC. la ibid., CCL^II, it ceaaee ss fie beeouee cc«tSDUAated 
with s wonsu. 
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kDOwn that the symbol oi one who has passed over the current 
and who, when on the other shore, helps the noble sons to cross, 
is applied to the Buddha." Now, it can occur that at the very 
moment of the spiritual realisation of this a fresh cosmic evidence 
in the fonn of a "marvel" is produced : the Buddha and his dis¬ 
ciples in the act of aos^g a river, find themselves magically 
carried to the other bank." Another example. When the Buddha 
meets the feared bandit Angulin^ he prevents the bandit, 
who is running towards him, from catching up with the Accom¬ 
plished One, who is standing still. He who stands still walks, 
he who wallcs stands still.** A transcendental significance is 
once more manifested in this marvel; locomotion, which does 
not take one forward, by which " one does not reach the end of 
the world ", is opposed to being still, in a supernatural stability, 
which, to beings that are carried along by the samsanc current, 
must appear as a vertiginous, fearful going. 

Whether or not such irruptions, so full of meanii^, of a higher 
order into the natural order, ever historically took place, they 
serve, in the texts, to dlustrate the significance of a particular 
category of " sacred " and " noble " marvels. As for the other 
extra-noihial or super-normal phenomena, from what we have 
just said it is dear that, in Buddhism, they do not have the 
dmacter of " mirades", of incomprehensible and inational 
happenings, as they do in many popular, and even in some not 
so popular forms of religion. They have, uistead, their own logic, 
they are connected with a particular view of the world, and thi 
path of -awakenii^, in its various phases, affords the explanation 
of the fact that they can really take place. 


** 111 . vi, 36 . 

•• Dtfha XVI, i, 33 - 34 - 
»* LXXXVI. 
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T he puie, original doctrine of the Ariya is explicitly anti¬ 
evolutionist, “Becoming:'' has no significance. The 
“ cycle “ of rebirths does not lead to the death*less.‘ There is 
neither beginnii^, nor progress, nor end in the succession of the 
states conditioned by “ ignorance “ and by “ agitation ", It is 
said that, even as there is no lofty and massive motrntain that 
one day will not crumble, nor ocean that one day will not dry up, 
similarly, there is no end to the changing undergone by ordinary 
bring? who, through their saifisSric self-identification, pass from 
one state of existence to another, like a dog that goes round and 
round, firmly tied to a post or to a column.^ Returning to the 
symbolism of the two shores, it is said that while few enter the 
water, fewer still reach the other side, while the great mass of 
living beings runs up and down on this bank.* Rare is tbe 
appearance in the world of a Perfectly Awakened One.* Such an 
^appearance is like the miraculous blossoming of a flower close to a 
pile of dung which represents, in fact, the worthless mass of 
ordinary beings,® 

That Buddhism sees an essential difference between the “ sons 
of the world "—the “ sons of the Sakya's son “ 
we loiow already, as we also know that by “ world " Buddhism 
does not only mean terrestrial existence, bnt any conditioned form 
of existence whatsoever, be it higher or lower than the human state. 
The Aiiyan path of awakening is, then, of an absolutely “vertical “ 
nature, it does not conceive of " progressivity''; between the 
state of Nibbina and any other state, demonic, titanic, human 
or celestial, it sees a gap. The state of Nibbdna cannot be found 

t Seakyttti. H m. 

« Saitiyv/t, XXII, 09- 
* X, Jt?: Vhamnutpada, S5. 

• Di/iW, XVI. V, 5. 
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by " going ” ; it cannot be found in the honwntal direction o| 
time, nor in the perpeinity, longevity or indefinite existence that 
are ascribed to the various ang:elic and celestial beings and to 
the tbeistic god himself, Brahtn^. Bodhi, absolute illumination, 
the “ wisdom " that liberates, is sometimes therefore likened to 
lightning,* a description which clearly shows its extra-temporal 
character. Everything, therefore, that is connected with extra- 
saihsaric development is to be considered from a quite special point 
of view. The oldest texts themselves remark on the relativity of 
the time needed to achieve fulfilment: seven years, seven months, 
seven days, the very day of hearing the doctrine.’ In MahdySna 
and in Zea Buddhism this idea is very much accentuated. In a 
Mahdydna text it is said that one should not feel fear or ai^sh 
at the thov^ht that " one will awaken late to the incomparable, 
perfect knowl^e " since this awakening is the work of a single 
moment, and is " the extreme [froatier] limit with something 
that has no past, and which therefore is a non-limitOne must 
not even formulate the depressing idea : " Great and long is this 
limit that has no past ”, since ” this limit without a p^, and 
which is therefore not a limit, is connected with a unique spiritual 
moment.”* By this it means that what, from the point of view o£ 
ftamsar ic consciouSQess, might seem to be a dist^t final aim, in 
reality stands outside any sequence, so that to appre h end it means 
to apprehend it also as something which has not had a past, which 
has no antecedents, which is without time; ^silftnce it may be 
said that all that has led up to it is w ipso destroyed. The path, 
the effort, the graduaJness, the " made ''^sankr ^—all this van- 

* AnfuU.. Ill, 35. In this text the ceirit oi the men who. ftiQ alive, has 
desffoyed manie ar id haa acbieved Uberetioo le ebo Ilheaed to e diemwd. The 
Sanskrit term (Tibetan: dorjt) incindee both tbeae meeaii^^-lisbaiifi^ cc 
diainoad>~and bee been perticul^y used In Tibetan Buddbiam to desisipte 
the essence ot UluiBinatioa and the nature of one who ia made of illnmlnatiaa. 
At tbe SS.DS tuae, it f desas^^ sceptK o( the snpreoie rep ra seDtetfves 
of LaipaUt ipiritnal enIhorTt)'. This symbolism would ake us much forthfir 
ia terms ^ comparative mythol^y— as Ur as tbe ligbtning'forca symbolised by 
prehistoric hyperborean axes aodlhe symbolism of tbe li^Oiinc which 
acccmpanial divine " Olympian ” figvea of tbe Aryan civiasntlons. The 
" path of the 9 ^ro ", or the *^path ofue diamond and h|htninf 

is tbe dasifnatioa of Tantric and magie Buddhism, on which d. Yoga dtils 
Poitiua, op. (if. 

* Cf, Me?/*.. K; LXKXV. On this sobjectwecsoreeaU the words attrOmted 
to the Buddha by the V^rtuomid)n-&iU*a. when he said that the pa^ge of 
fifty years did not repr a s^ a period of time, but only the awakening of a 
thoeAt (opttd Soanki). 

* ProfiUpiromtU. tests in M. WaUsear, Odttingac, 1914. XIX. p. lOO. 
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ishe&, dispeises like mist. The Sdmkhya theory relatmf to the 
purushd, and the Upanishad and then the Veddnia theory relating 
to the dima, have the same sense: the di*M or parusha is eternally 
present, It is not this that “revolves", that "acts", that 
strives, that advances. Illununation id the flash in which, beyond 
all time, this presence without a past is apprehended. 

Recognition of discontinuity of the state of absolute ilium’ 
ination does not, however, prevent us from considering a series of 
cases corresponding to various approsdmatioQs of the point from 
which the jump in the transcendental direction may be achieved, 
provided the necessary energy has been acquired. Even the 
andeni Buddhist ttx\s discuss, in this connection, various possi* 
hilities which should not be interpreted without reference to the 
general Indo-Aryan views on the hereafter and on the various 
forms of liberation. 

The highest degree is that where, while yet a liv^ man, one 
has completely achieved extinction through having destroyed 
—without leaving residue or possibility for fresh germination— 
avijja, the primordial ignorance, thirst, the i$ava, the 

transcendental intoxications. A relapse, a passing to any con¬ 
ditioned form of existence whatsoever, is as impossible for him as 
it is for the Ganges to flow towards the West, • Even the ‘ ‘ mania' 
through which he might have re-arisen as a god, is “ extinct, cut 
down to the roots, made the stump of a paino tree which 
cannot sprout again, can no more reproduce itself.”^* He is called 
the non-combatant, one who has no further need of fighting in 
the threefold realm of right living, of contemplation, of tran¬ 
scendental knowledge, besides that of the powers.** That "he 
should let attachment be joined again to his body or that his heart 
should beat again : this cannot be ".** Powerful and impalpable 
being, there is nothing that can reach him, alter him or 
With regard to all that he can still ■' do ", we may 
quote the simile of the uninjured hand: " he whose hand is with¬ 
out wound may touch poison: poison cannot enter where there 

• S»kyuU.. XXXV. 203. 

»• Atauu.. rv, 36. 

« AniuH.. XI, tv Cl. JiUka. LXX: " Not t good vwtoty is that, after 
whiclk you miy toil be beeteo. A good victory i| tbat tbrougb which 700 
Wome lavibcjhle "4 

“ Mojjh.. CV. 
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is no woundWliether " ht walks or is still or sleeps or 
wakes ", in him the perfect clarity of knowledge cordorming 
to reality that ” Mania is exhausted in me " is always present, 
just as in a man whose feet and hands had been cut off there 
would always be present the knowledge: “ My feet and hands 
have been cut The term nirupadhi is also used here; it 

means destruction of the “substratum" {upadJtt). This sub¬ 
stratum (which in its torn is related to the sankhara and to kamtna, 
Skr. karma) corresponds, in general, to the “entity of craving" 
which every life that is not liberated strengthens and nourishes 
so that it creates the possibility of a new arising, of a fresh 
bnreting into flame after the material offered by that life is ex¬ 
hausted. In the •' perfectly Awakened One" this substratum 
no longer exists: being an obscure and oblique form bom of 
ignorance and of " sleep ", it is destroyed and dissolved by the 
steady naked light that he has kindled within himself. 

JarS, therefore, the exhaustion of the possibilities of life, the 
fulfilment of time “ and the dissociation of the aggregates that 
rnake up the individnal being, for the Awakened One means final 
dissolution. He can say : “ The outward form of one who has 
achieved truth stands before you, but that which binds him to 
existence has been cut off ... at the dissolution of the bc*dy 
neither gods nor men will again see him.’’** With physical death, 
there collapses somet^ which had only an automatic existenqe, 
conditioned in a positive serxse—conditioned, that is to say, by 
the pime will, devoid of craving, of the Fulfilled One: that is 
what is known as hhandha-parinibbdna which, in any case, is a 
wholly contingent occurrence, without consequences for a state 
which, by definition, has “ neither increase, nor diminution, nor 
composition". The termparsnibbuia, “ completely extinct ", is 
applied, in various texts, to the living Buddha. Material, physical 
death only dissolves the last material elements, without leaving 
any remnants, of a being who is already dead to the world.i** 
Besides, since we have seen that the Buddhist ascesis is not 
limited to detachment, but goes on to penetrate and control 
the deepest energies of the bodily manifestation, the death 


“ OhwHiiutpaJai, 124 , 
»* Ma/jk., LXXVI. 

>* rHfia. 1 . iii, 73. 

** Saihyuu.. Ill, 119. 
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of an Awakened One is always of a voluntary nature, at 
least in the sense of assent, of non-intervention. It has rightly 
been said that " in order to die, a Buddha must wish to die, 
otherwise no iofinnity can kill him The true death of Prince 
Siddhattha took place when, some time before bis actual decease, 
he consciously decided not to desire to live any longer. '/ From 
that moment he knows and repeatedly predicts the hour and the 
minute, the place and the couch in which his breath will cease for 
ever. The death of the body becomes so much a secondary fact, 
a thing of no account, that it matters very little what may 
cause it.”>’ 

Buddhism, like Stoicism, does net condemn suicide. *' Taking 
anus ”—that is, killing oneself—is not proscribed by the doctrine 
of the Ariya, always provided that the person in question has 
actually achieved extinction. In vain, MSra, the demon not only 
of this world, bat equally of the world of Brahml, seeks the spirit 
of the ascetic Channa who had " used the knife ”,*• In this case, 
it is not a question, in fact, of seeking death as a result of any 
weakness in face of life, of any form of despair, attachment, or 
pain. We already know that the premise of extinction is to have 
conquered desire even for extinction itself, to have achieved the 
state of one who is free and who has no desire either for existence 
or for leaving existence.'* The taking of one’s own life, here, is 
no more than a wholly irrelevant act, rather like that of someone 
who, sitting in one position, decides at a certain moment to change 
it, or who finally chases away an insect which bad been buzzing 
ceaselessly around him and which he had suffered with calm. 
This, like any other act of an Awakened One, does not create 
sankhdra ; in no way does it alter the realisation he has achieved, 
nor does it give rise to causes for future effects. 

We must remember, however, that the spiritnal stature of an 
Awakened One is such that the moment he may choose for leav- 
iJig his human form of appearance cannot be arbitrary nor can it 

C. Foroikbi. Apeie^ dti buJdkisaio, Rome. 1925. p. 29. Tbe Buddha 
hjMj declared that, had oa so vished, he could oveo have 11%^ for sons (cf. 
Dtfka. XVT, Ui. 5 ). On the power of the Buddbas and of certnin Ariya of pro* 
lonaiu life or of diasolviiig the vital aamm, cL A bkiiAarmakMa. II. :o: VIt> 4 x. 

•ATmyiUt, XXXV, 87, MttjyK CXLtV. 

>* SuUamp&la, IV. x, 9. CL Viina {III. lel: Those Who believe that the; 
can go out of existoeoe b; meaos of non-existence wiB not tree tbemaelvu 
from existence ", Buddhiam condemns both thirst for existence and thirst for 
Qon.exieteace 
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depend on accidental considerations. There is a text which, in 
dedarir^ against voluntary death, sets forth not only all the 
positive elements of an AwaJcened One's life, hut also everything 
that, by continuing to live, be can give to beings in need of guid- 
ance-*® An Awakened One will always have, to some extent^ 
—an extent that MahaySna considerably exaggerates—the sense 
of a mission on which will depend the course and the moment of 
the end of his life. Prince Siddhattha declared that he would 
not finally enter Niblana. disappear from the physical world or 
agree to die, before the doctrine, by means of the existence of a 
group of worthy and illuminated disciples who bad apprehended 
it, had been established and well-proclaimed in the world of men 
and of celestial beings “ At this point, the Accomplished One, 
with perfect consciousness and clarity, “laid aside his will to 
live “ and. “ concentrated and inwardly joyful", destroyed his 
personality "as one shatters a cuirass".” To this decease, 
legend has added cosmic signs and portents not unlike those con¬ 
nected with the death of the Christ.” Some texts speak of the 
movements of the mind of an Accomplished One at the moment 
of death : it passes upwards through the four and. beyond 
these, enters the planes of the first four realisations free from 
form, that is to say, it passes up to the state be5'ond consciousness 
and non-coasciousness. From this height the spirit then descends 
by degrees to the first jhdna, and then passes up to the fourth 
jhana which, as we have seen, corresponds to the limit of individu^ 
ated consciousness as “ name-and-form" ; and from there, 
under the impulse of this power come from the world beyond 
form, it detaches itself, it passes beyond, it " departs no more 
to return"-” 

All this, then, concerns the highest form of liberation, the libera¬ 
tion achieved in life whilst stiJI a man*: it corresponds exactly 
with what, in the general Indo-Aiyan tradition, is called pvai> 
muka, which means, in fact, " liberated whilst alive As w^ 
as the case of jwan-mukH, the same tradition also contemplates 
what is known as vidika-mtikH, where liberation is achieved at 


*» Mtitndapoaiui. ips. i w. (W, 436!, 
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the moment of physical death. Death, in this case, unlike the 
first, aflords an opportunity for full realisation of liberation and 
illumination already virtually gained during life. This possibility 
also is considered by Buddhism : the mental faculties, it is said, 
can become completely clear, and the eye of supreme knowledge 
open at the moment of death- The end of physical life then 
coincides with the end of mania, with the final destruction of the 
Such a case is known as This supreme trans- 

formation is supposed to be facilitated if either an Awakened One 
or a disciple of the Awakened One is present to recall the doctrine 
to the one who is dying, unless one has the strength to recall it 
oneself at this momeot.** We have already said that awareness 
of breathing constantly practised and properly understood, is 
considered to be one <rf the best means of maintaining a clear 
awareness up to the last moments of earthly existence- For our 
part, we may add that the condition of modem Western man is such 
that, in the vast majority of cases, the possibility of liberation can 
only be conceived in this form; it can only take place, that is to 
say, in the state produced by that act of disruption which is the 
dissolution of the aggre^tes of the penooality : this, of course, 
assumes that cne's entire existence has been devoted to the 
focussing of every energy of one's own being, including those which 
he deepest and which are hardly perceptible, in the direction of 
transcendency. 

• We shall now go on to discuss the possibilities that are con¬ 
sidered by the Buddhist texts for those who tread the path of 
the Ariya and who do not reach liberation whilst alive, nor at 
the moment of death, 

The class of beings that we are now discussing comes under the 
heading of soi&fanm, that is to say: "one who has entered into 
the currerit They are the " noble sons " who have so acted 
that the fundamental force of their life is pervaded by what is 
beyond life, and they have therefore quite eliminated ie danger 
of taking a " descending path More specifically, to " enter the 
current" is to nourish an unshakable faith in the doctrine, to 
have an eye trained to recognise each phenomenon according to 
its conditioned genesis, and to maintain five of the fundamental 
precepts of " right conduct ” : abstention from killing, from tak- 

•* AnfulU, X. ft, 
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ing what is not given, from lu^t, from lying, from the use of 
intoxicants.** Other texts have a slightly different view: 
those who have entered the current are prindpaJIy those 
who have overcome three of the five bonds, namely, mania 
of the “I", doubt and the blind practice of rites and 
precepts for the sake of a divine hereafter. Two other 
bonds, however—desire and aversion—althoi^h weakened, 
continue to persist, and for this reason those in the 
category in question do not achieve extinction either during 
eartUy life or at its end, Such a being may, however, be sure 
that his destiny is already decided. The enemy forces will not 
prevail. He is already established in the* right law, he is not 
exposed to permanent lapses, be has a higher knowledge. He 
has escaped perdition, he possesses sureness, he may be certain 
that he will put an end to the state of dukkha and that he will 
achieve illumination and perfect awakening.^^ The simile 
provided here is that of the fiist-bom son of a warrior king 
legitimately crowned, who is certain of one day ascending the 
throne: the same feeling \s possessed by an ascetic who is a 
" blessed warrior ", who has trodden the path of the Ariya, and 
who, inwardly tinshakable, waits for the supreme liberation.* • 

The future course 0# one who, in the deepest nucleus of his 
own being, no longer belongs to the world of becoming, depends 
on the strength of the sankhdra which correspond to the two bonds 
that have not yet been dissolved. Some texts, which deal with 
what we may call the pessimistic solution, envisage one who 
expects a single rebirth in the sense-world— ekalnjin ; one who 
expects repeated rebirths——reappearing, in due course, 
two or three times in noble families; or, finally one who expects 
to reappear, at the most seven times, in states that are not all 
necessarily human— %aUakkhaitu^arAma. After this, the condi¬ 
tion of duhkha will have been destroyed once and for aU.*' These 
references in the texts are very schematic, and one cannot there¬ 
fore be quite sure of the true sense of the doctrine, Since such 
possibihties are distinguished from others, shortly to he discussed, 
which refer unquestionably to extinction achieved in one of the 
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worlds of "pure form " or " free from form ”, it would seem 
that we are here doling with reappearances in the kdma-i^ka, 
that is, in the sub-celestial sphere to which the human condition 
essentially belongs. Are we again faced with an idea of " re¬ 
incarnation ” ? Perhaps one who “ has entered the cniTCDt ” 
will appear again as a man ? We must here refer to a viewpoint 
which is rather diherent from the simple idea of the multiple 
earthly lives of an '' I ” that is supposed to pass from one to 
another ; a view, to which the term "shoot forth again ”, or 
"germinate ”, of the text offers a way of approach. One who 
" has entered the current ” has transformed the root from 
which he sprai^ into life: in the " current” of which he is 
made, we now find the element bodJti, something that is extra* 
sarhsaiie, which is destined to determine a new line of heredity 
—if thus we may it-—^d, above all, a certain kind of 

continuity that—as we have already seen—is not possible in 
one who beloi^ to the world of becoming and of ^norance. 
We can thus think of a super'individual matrix or root, no 
longer exclusively saihsaric, of existences which tend towards 
liberation, as it were In a series of attacks (corresponding to each 
life) and which are destined finally, in one of the existences, 
the last of the series, to triumph. If one of these does not 
produce success, there appears another, taking over the 
%,ttributes of the first, in order to carry it further; the diara- 
tion of this process is determined by certain cyclical laws 
and is bound up with the number seven, whose importance 
in the field of aU that concerns development is known even 
in profane science. We no longer have the absurd idea of 
a single “ I ” which returns or which travels from existence 
to existence, but, rather, of various manifestations of one same 
principle that is already super-individual, but not yet folly 
conscious : manifestations which are ruled by the extrasaihsfiiic 
force that has already been awakened and that is destined, sooner 
or later, to produce the perfectly illuminated being with which 
it will "pass beyond”, by completely releasing itself. From 
two books by Meyrink, which are more than just novels— Der 
Engel wtn westlidieH FensUr and Der weisse Domeniktin^-^tht 
reader may, perhaps, get a more intuitive idea of this kind of 
process. 
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For successive manifestations, BuddJusm has laws which are 
not luilike those discoveisd by Mendel< for physical heiedity. 
We know that, according to Mendelian laws, some elements of a 
heredity may. throngh a* 8 enes of generations, have a recessive " 
character whilst others are " dominant " ; they seem to disappear 
alihoagh they are only latent and ready to re-emerge and to 
re-establish tiiemselves once the power that predominated before 
has been weakened or, as in the present case, once the material 
needed for renewed burning is« present, This, according to 
Buddhism, is true both for the positive for the negative 
dements which, at the end of a life, will represent an upctdhi, a 
substratum of existence. Fllusory forms of liberation are there¬ 
fore possible ; illusory because they are paramount only untU the 
negative residues, which had apparently disappeared, re-establish 
themselves and lead to conditional forms of existence. The 
opposite may well happen: a principle of liberation and 
illuminat ion may be well established, but it can only blossom 
and act fully after the total exhaustion of the power of un¬ 
resolved: negative and sarhsSric elements, These elements 
sometimes seem to predominate wben> in {Ret, their roots have 
already been cut ofi.^ This should be home in mind when, 
we consider the case of discontinuous reappearances in a series 

** CL AnguU., X, 2o6; TH, 9S. Witii to the saHkhimi. uid to tiM 
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cpf bjrtbs (the isolated emergence oi superior, extrasaihsaric 
types, with intervals of quiescence) and also as what may appear 
as a spontaneous Initiation But the same idea also applies 
in the cases we have yet to consider and, as we said, this will 
refer to liberations that are to be later but inevitably achieved 
in posthumous celestial " states, 

Even for these cases we can find an equivalent in the general 
Indo-Aryan tradition, where it takes into account so-called 
“ deferred liberation " or " liberation by degrees ”— kram^ 
In order thus to attain the state of in modes 

of being that cannot be called human, it is necessary to have 
also virtually cut off the two bonds of craving and aver^on, 
which constitute the elementary differentiations of ihe pri¬ 
mordial mania. And if thr^ mastery is not to be of* an entirely 
psychological character, and therefore ephemeral, the ascetic 
must, in his earthly existence, have developed to a high degree 
both the contemplations that produce a superior calm 
and the " wisdom " that is closely cemnerted vrith the will for 
the unconditioned, which leads to change of heart and detachment, 
and which brings realisation of the non-substantiality of all that 
is saihsSric {vipassaHSjx^ ‘When these conditions have been 
fulfilled, one possesses the principle of a supreme " ueotrality ” 
beyond any craving desire, beyond any aversion, and the "divine" 
, world itself may be overcome; the bond of the "I", which has 
already been cut of! as regards the human state of existence 
by the one who “ enters the current", is now also cut off as 
regards any individuated and conditioned form of existence 
whatsoever, not excluding the highest and most resplendent. 
In the " current ", then, a force operates that will prevent any 
lingering on the "celestial voyage"—spoken of, with varying 
symbolism, in aU traditions including the Oantesque—from being 
taken as the destination; this force guarantees that, by 
^nltively bringing to an end every attachment, one will gain, 
in superhuman states of existence, the opportunity for extinction 
which could not be achieved in the human condition, not even 
at the moment of death. The ascetic has here created the 
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conditions for a real survival of death, for a survival which various 
rolifions, notably the Christian, imagine is achieved by all beings; 
whereas it is only logically tbinkaf>Ie for those few who, as men, 
have been able to conceive of themselves as more than men 
and who have taken part, in full awareness —even if only throi^h 
some dash of insight—in states that are free of the condition 
of the individual. 

We are now in a position to give the various possible cases 
of liberation beyond death that are considered by Buddhist 
teaching: 

(i) he who frees and “ disappears ” half way in his 

At\t]/ypmtnt-~dniar&Pannihhayin ; 

(a) he who succeeds in this after the half way point in his 
development— upahaeca-parinibbiyin ; 

(5) he who achieves liberation without an action— asankhdra- 
parinibbdyin ; 

(4) he who achieves liberation with an a^tion^s^sankhdra- 
parwibbiyin ; 

(5) he who proceeds against the current towards the highest 
gods— ud^Mapt$ota akanitpia~gdma. 

All these liberations take place in one of the spheres of " pure 
forms in one of the spheres free from form— 

arupa-lcha —making up, together, the “ pure abodes " or " pure 
fields "— $uidhdv& 9 &—whose equivalent, in the ancient Western 
Aryan traditions, were the “Elysian Fields" or "Seat of the 
Heroes".** The order in which we have just given these cases 
is one which descends from the highest forms to the lowest. 
They are all. however, qualided by the term a/ndgimin, “ a non- 
returner ", one who does not pass again to another form of 
conditioned and manifested existence, since he has entirely 
conquered any force which could lead to this against his will. 
The term is the same as that used in the Upaniihads for one who, 
after death, does not tread the lunar and ancestral path—' 
pitr-ydna —but who treads, instead, the " divine path "— deva- 
ySna. 

It may be easier to understand the sense of these various 
possib i lities by referring to a given by a text which makes 

“ Ang^.. VII. re-Tf?; IK, 12: X 63; III, 83-SO: 
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Tise of the example of lighted chips flung into the air.»* One 
such chip may ^ cold even before it touches the earth—and 
this would be the case with one who liberates or " extinguishes ” 
himself before or after the half>way point of his path (cases i 
and 2 ); or it may fall to the ground and immediately And a patch 
of dry grass which goes up in flames, and the chip may only 
get c^ after this fire has died out—the case of liberating oneself 
without an action; or, again, it may land in a large pile of wood 
or hay, set it alight, and get cold only when this much larger fire 
has ceased—the case of liberating oneself by means of an action; 
or, finally, the chip may fall directly into a forest, and the fire 
continue until the other side of the for^t itself is reached, where 
there is running water or a field of green grass or rocks—the case 
of going against the current towards the highest gods.. 

By way of clarifying this phenomenology of the various post¬ 
humous developments possible for ascetic consciousness, the 
following remarks will sufiice. The heat of the lighted chip, 
that is capable of starting a fresh fire, clearly represents the 
residual thirst for, and pleasure in, satisfaction still existing in 
the new current. Already extinguished as regards the forms 
of earthly existence, this residual potential heat can be finally 
eliminate whilst going along the. path, before the end of a 
particular development, " before falling to earth ", that is to say, 
« before the complete transformation of state that follows death, 
and could result in the adoption of a new residence. This then, 
corresponds to cases i and 2, In case 3 this potential heat 
comes again into contact with combustible material and produces 
a fresh flame: consdoumess reprises in a celestial state of 
existence, where rapture and “ super-sensible joy " may promote 
new forms of identification, of greater or less duration- The 
extrasam^iic and sidereal force that has already been awakened 
will, however, sooner or later, lead onwards—whereas a " son 
'of the world" is always liable to degenerate again, to pass, 
even, into a state lower than that from which he started, although 
he has experienced for a time these supersensible states.*' In 
case 3 craving is exhausted by a natural process; in case 4, 
however, a certain active intervention must be made, which is 

»• A^t. vit, 5a. 
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spoken of in the texts sometiines as "effort'', sometimes as 
" deepening of knowledge The most unfavoumble case is the 
fifth which, m the simile, corresponds to a fire that, little by little, * 
spreads to an entire forest and does not stop until it has reached 
the natural limit of the forest itself. The potentiality of heat 
and of attachment, here, is such that it resumes, one after another, 
in ascending order (against the cuirect), the various possibilities 
of superhuman life. This case could be compared to " deferred 
liberation", the fundamental idea of which, as Gu^on has 
rightly pointed out,*’ is to be found in the Hehrew-Chiistian 
and Islamic symbolism of the " Uaivetsal Jut^mentThe 
final experience takes place at the moment in which an end 
is made, in obedience to the cyclical laws, to the celestial forms 
of existence themselves, and there occurs, in order of pre¬ 
cedence, the dissolution of each manifested form into its respective 
unmaniiested principle. It is on such an occasion-^almost a 
reproduction, tnuiandis, of the possibility ofiered by 

j^ysical death (cf. p. 58)—that final extinction may be 
achieved at the exhaustion of a cosmic cycle of manifestation. 

On the subject of symbolism, we may see, in the greater or 
less quantity of fire which bums again in the posthumous states 
and which must be allowed to die out before an advance can 
be made, the deeper significance of what Christian mythology 
calls "purgatory”, We must remember, however, in making, 
thk comparison, that experience is by no means common 
*to all, hut only to th<^ who, through a virtual mastery of the 
-h uman condition and of the sajhsS.Tic bonds, have indeed gained 
the chance of consciously surviving physical death and of taking 
themselves further, into super-terrestrial states of existence, 

Finally, the mention of liberatioD with or withont action gives 
us the opportunity of remembering that, not only at the point 
of death, but also in the successive changes of state and in the 
various phases of the " celestial voyage ”, much may depem£ 
according to the traditional teaching, on a spiritual initiative 
that is naturally connected with the accumulation of laiowledge 
achieved and realised on earth as a man. We can only talk 
of ^uasi-automatic and predestined posthumous developments 
in the case of the ordinary man; but, as we have said, to speak 

** op, cit. p, 187. 
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of his “ survival" Is merely to be euphemistic. On the matter 
of this transcendental initiative, we refer the reader to the 
Bardo Thodci, the Tib€ta» Book of ihi Bead which we have quoted 
earlier, and to what, on the baas of this book, we have discussed 
at greater length in the second edition of our book, Lo Yo^a d$Ua 
^oienza (Appendix I). 


IX 


SIGNS OF THE NONPAREa 

T here is, m original Buddhism, a well-known ne^tive 
ejcpressioa for the highest point of the Aiiyan ascesis, Wibbdna 
(Sanskrit: NirvatM). Its ethology is ra^er intricate. The 
P&h term is related to the root van and includes the idea of a 
vanishing The Sanskrit term seems to have a different root, 
vd, to blow, with the negative prefix nir, and is best translated, 
in fact, by ‘‘ extinction ", but also with reference to " vanishing ", 
Extinction of what ? It has been rightly pointed out^ that the 
same root vd appears in the terms vana, vani, which mean, to wish, 
to crave, to desire, to rave, to dote. expresses the 

cessation of the state described by these terms: a fact that is 
conhimed by the whole Ariyan ascesis, in its comprehensive 
signihcance, particularly as Nibldna is attained at the moment 
in which the dsava and tanhd, that is to say, the intoxicating 
manias and craving, are completely neutralised. We do not, 
therefore, propose to put forward a learned argument designed 
to confute the ideas of those who hold that Nibbdna is " nothing* 
ness It could only occnr to a chronic drunkard that the 
ending of intoxication was also the end of existence; so, only 
someone who knew nothing but the state of thirst and of mania 
could that the cessation of this state meant the end of 
all life, " nothingness ", Besides, if "ignorance" and " mania " 
are a neg:ation-*4nd normal beings can hardly think otherwise— 
then Nibbdna can only be described, after the manner of Hegel, 
as a "negation of th^ negation", and therefore aa a restora¬ 
tion. as something that, taken in conjunctior) with a negative 
designation, indicates an entirely positive reality. The fact of 
the matter is that modem man has moved so far from the world 
of spirituality and of metaphysical reality that, when faced with 

* De Loreese, in his cdiboa of VoL I, p. 7. 
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this kind of experienced achievement, he finds himself totally 
unprovided with points of reference and with organs of compre¬ 
hension. "Awakening” is the keystone and the symbol of the 
whole Buddhist ascesis: to think that "awakening" and 
" nothingness ” can be equivalent is an extravagance which should 
be obvious to everyone. Nor should the notion of " vanishing ", 
applied in a well-lmown simile of Nibbana to the fire which dis¬ 
appears when the fiame is extinguished, be a source of xnisconcep- 
tion. It has been said with justice* that, in similes of this sort, 
one must always have in mind the general Indo-Aryan concept 
which indicates that the extinguishing of the fire is not its annihi¬ 
lation, but its return to the invisible, pure, super-sensible state 
in which it was before it manifested itself through a combustible 
in a given place and in given drcnmstances. 

The point is, that Buddhism has very largely adopted the 
method of " negative theology ".which seeks to give the sense of 
the absolute by means of an indication, not as to what it is—a 
task which is considered to be absurd—but as to what it is net 
We may say. rather, that Buddhism has gone further stiU: it has 
refused to use the category of non-being and has understood that 
even to define the unconditioned by negation would, in fact, make 
it conditioned. This has been rightly noted by Oldenberg :* when 
the contrast between the contingeat world and the eternal world 
Js pushed to the extreme limit of Buddhism, it is no longer possible 
to imagine any logical relation whatsoever between the two terms. 
AH we can do is to use as a symbol, as an allusive sign, a word, 
that is to say. l^ibb&nct, Zen Buddhism would say : reality is to 
the word and to the doctrine as the moon is to the hand of the 
man who shows its direction. 

One thing, in any event, is quite sure; the theory which claims 
.that one who has destroyed the manias has also " broken him¬ 
self and will perish, not surviving the death of the body " is re¬ 
garded by Buddhism as a heresy, bom of ignorance.* But the 
demon of dialectics must not, in ihh way, be resurrected, When 
it is asked if the Awakened One exists after death, the answer is t 
No. Does not he. then, exist after death ? The samfi answer. 

* A. B. Keith. I9ii3,pp. deUVeUtePoowic, 
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Does he both exist and not exist after death ? A^ain, No. Does 
he neither exist nor not exist after death ? Once more, the reply 
is. No. And should the <iuestioner ask what, after all, does this 
mean, then the smswer is that such things were not revealed by 
Prince Siddhattha, that they cannot he discussed since they are 
transcendent-^frAftbAoKta—since nothing: intelligent can be said 
about a state in which everything that might have been included 
in any ooncept orm any category whatsoever has been destroyed.* 
^ibb&na, indeed,'' has nothing that is like it.* 

" This has not been revealed ", “ this cannot be discussed ”, 
"this is nonpareil”. But where concept and word fail us, the 
evocative power of the simile may take their p l ace. The simile 
k one of vastness, of depth, of immeasurableness, of ocean-sixe. 
The king who asked the questions in the first place, is now ques> 
tinned : ” Have you an accountant or reckoner who is able to 
number all the grains of sand in the Ganges >" The reply is 
naturally negative. He is then told that it would be a similar 
nndertaking to try to define the Accomplished One. ” He is 
deep, unbounded, immeasurable, inscrutable, just like the mighty 
ocean. Thus it may not be said that he exists, nor that he does 
not exist, nor that he exists and does not exist, nor that he neither 
exists nor does not exist after death.”’ From each of the five 
eca^ooents which make up common personality an Accomplished 
One is free: from material form, from feeling, from perception, 
from the fonnations and from finite consciousness—all this that 
was in him has been made like " a palm tree, that is cut eft at 
^ root so that it can gennmate no longer, no more redevelop ”. 
It IS quite useless for those who, in trying to understand, refer 
to one or other of these components, to set themselves the prob¬ 
lem of what an Accomplished One is or of where he is going.* 
Since that of which we might say ” is " or ” is not ” is absent, 
thffct is no definition or discussion possible.* The fundamental 
point is that the Awakened One. whilst still alive, is not to be 
considered as material form, feeling, perception, fonnations, or 
consciousness, nor as living in these groups of the person, nor as 
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distinct from them, nor as one deprived of them. If, then, whilst 
he is still in this life, the Accomplished One cannot be considered 
as really existing ", there is no bglcal category which can enable 
us to understand the state of pvue Nibhana, of total extinction.** 
"For one who has disappeared from here, there is no more form : 
that of ^ch we say " it exists " is no longer his; when all the 
dhammd are cut away, then all the elements on which discviishre 
thought is based also vanish."** We may then justly say: " it 
is as difficult to follow the path of those whose dwelling is void 
and whose liberation is without sign, as it is to follow that of the 
birds through the aix''.*> The Accomplished Ones, those who 
have "entered the current", the andgimin in general, are also 
likened to powerful animals of the deep water of the sea.** 
" Deep ’’—says a ^ahdyana text**—" is the denomination of the 
‘ void ’; of the ‘ signlessof the ' without tendency of the 
not-come, of the not-gone-out, of the not-issued, of the not-being, 
of the passionless, of the destruction, of the extinction, of the 
conung-out, the denomination thereof is profundity." 

Besides all this, two reasons of a historical nature have, in 
Buddhism, imposed silence on all super-ontological and super- 
theiatic references to the state where thirst no longer exists. 
Here we must turn back to the considerations that we discussed 
is the first part of this study. It will be remembered, in the first 
place, that the doctrine of Prince Siddhattba arose, in contrast 
to every form of abstract speculation, as an essentially practical 
and spiritually progressive guidance ; in the second, that it had 
in mind a type of human being for whom the dhna, the " un¬ 
conditioned" of the preceding Indo-Aryan metaphysics, had 
already ceased to correspond to any real experience. This abso¬ 
lute, which could no longer stand for anjrthing according to the 
only criterion that was decisive for the 2n<£>>Aryan tradition 
^aihi-bbuiam, the " vision conforming to reality "—and which 
dbuld riierefore also be denied or profaned by the sceptical or 

>• XXIL 85, 96 : XLTV, 7. 
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philosopHsing maimer of thought that had already pervaded a 
large variety of disputmg sects and schools—this absolute becomes, 
in Buddhism, the object of a single demonstrative organ 1 action 
itself, ascesis, bhdwtna. As a result of this, silence about the prob¬ 
lem of the nature of the state of Nibhina and of the destiny of 
an Awakened One after death was imposed for a pr^caJ reason 
also. Any ideas on the subject could only be “ opinion 
• and, as such, useless and vain, if not positively harmful. Whence 
the justification for the absence of any reply from the Buddha : 
" This has not been declared by the Sublime One, because it does 
not belong to the fundamental principles of a divine life, because 
it does not l ead to renunciation, to detachment, to cessation, to 
calm, to transcendent knowledge, to illumination, to extinction.”^ 
In this connection, too, one must cut back the agitation and the 
imagining of an inconsistent mind : I am ”, " I am this *, 
" r shall be ”, “ I shall not be ”, ” I shah be with body ”, ” I 
shall be without body " I shall have consciousness ”, ” I shall 
not have consciousness ", and so on—all this, it is said, is a waver¬ 
ing, a sore, a vain imagining. It is the effect of craving, it is a 
tumour, it is the point of the arrow. ” Therefore ”—says the 
Buddha—“you must cherish this pui3>ose: 'I wish to dwell 
with a mind that does not waver, that is not obsessed, with a 
mind that has destroyed these vain imaginings '. Thus, 0 dis¬ 
ciples, must you train yourselves.”** , . - . 

There are those who have held that one reason for not admitting 
that the state of might correspond to the unconditioned 

aimd of the preceding Upanishad tradition lies in the fact that, 
in the latter, there was always an inseparable connection between 
this same dima and the hrakfnan, the universal subject, the root 
of cosmic life.*’ Buddhism, on the other hand, as a doctrine of 
purification and restoration that is principally Aryan in spirit, is 
especially characterised by its overcoming of this relationship. 
With regard to the supreme term of the ascesis, we certainly find 
in the Buddhist texts a number of passages which can be referred 
back to the doctrine of the dtm& but not one that can be recoddled 
with the theory of the brahman ; and this is because Buddhism 
was resolutely opposed to any pantheistic deviation and 
»• XVT, 12; LXtl- 
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cosmic identi£cations, and because its ideal was an absolutely 
complete detachment from any form of " nature", either 
material or divine; it therefore carried the purifying, implacable 
hre of diS'identifying ascesis to almost inconceivable heights. 
And it is on this account that every bridge falls down and 
every word, every conception, seems vain and impotent. Less 
than in any other doctrine, is it possible to establish, at this 
point, any relationship at all between satksira^oT contingent 
existence which, for Buddhism, embraces every manifested 
state of being—and that for which Nibbana is only a negative 
designation. 

Having dealt with this point, it only remains for us to consider 
a few elements which are simply of value as indicating marks. ' 
First of all, we can sec without difficulty from the texts that 
the Buddhist ascesis sets itself a precise ta^: to overcome and 
destroy death, to achieve ofnata (Sanskrit: amrid), that is, the 
'' death-less We have already said that Mara, -^e eternal antag¬ 

onist of the Ariyan ascetic, is one of the forms under which Mttyu, 
the demon of death, appears.** Throughout the Dhammapada 
there are references to the straggle to be fought against the demon 
of death, against the " finisher "— (Miaka. " Let Mira not break 
you again and again, as the torrent breaks the reeds."** " Victor 
of death ", is the Awakened One called,**" giver of immortality 
Xexts speaks of a battle against the great army of death,** of a 
conquering or crossing of the torrent or kingdom of death that 
is achiev^ by few,** of a contemplation on the death-less ele¬ 
ment.** It is toward this element that the eightfold path of the 
Ariya leads.** One who is bom subject to death, goes on to 
, achieve " the death-less, the incomparable sureness, extinction ".*• 
Ni^and is called the " incomparable island, in which every thing 
vanishes and all attachment ceases, where there is destruction of 
decay and of death " ; it is an island for those who " find them- 

II Explicit idestificfttiott of JVSr 4 with tb« detnoo of death ocean b MaUvofga 
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selves in the midst of the waters, in the fearful torrent that has 
formed and whereby they become subject to decay and to 
death”.*’ "As meicine opposes death, so Niibdna opposes, 
death-”*® The Buddha’s announcement is : " The immortal has 
been found.” ” Let the gate of the deafh-less cpen: he who has 
ears to hear, let him come and hear.”*® " Yes, I have achieved 
the deatb-l£ss ’’—declares SfixiputU-*® " Clarion of immortality, 
supreme trinumph in the battle ” is the doctrine of the At^a 
called.”* Allusions to revealing and beneficial contemplations 
or images, "having as base and as aim the death-less ”, are very 
frequent.” But that is not all r we must remember that the 
term amaia. non-death, death-l«s, which is etymologically the 
same as the Greek word has in the Indo-Aryan tradi¬ 

tion, a different meaning to the weakened form current in the 
West- In the West we normally find that immortality is inter- 


chsj^cable with that very different thing, survival. At best, it 
may refer to the continuation of individu^ existence, though still 
conditioned,in " celestial” or " angelic” states, which, accordi^ 
to the Aryo^riental view, though they may be of indefinite 
dujution, occupying many ®ons, yet have nothing of the really 
eternal, of the " death-less ” in an absolute sense. That is why 
in Buddhism, one speaks of cutting back the roots not only of 
death, but of life itself, of a i«th of health that leads beyond the 
dominion of death and of life :»* by " life ”, here, we have 
understand any possibility whatsoever of re-arising in any con¬ 
ditioned form, even in those which are called, in the West, " im¬ 
mortal ” or " paradisial This may possibly confuse the ideas 
of those who have not grasped the Imitations inherent in the 
more recent of Western religious conceptions; but. in any case, 
this should do away with the absurd supposition that an 
ascesis thus attuned to the " death-less" can possibly end in 
" nothingness "- 

StAbilify is one of the properties of Nilbana. As a great river 
SiMimpaa. y.ii. 1 - 4 - Ci. VtUa’o^'Usan^tvtiei. XIII, Sz : "It U a Deazby 
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inclines toward the sea, desce n ds to the sea, flows out into the 
sea and, having arrived at the sea, sHU ; ao does the liie of 
those who proceed towards extinction unroll.” As the high TTlAlirV. 
tain, on which no grass grows, is still and unshaJcable. so, like¬ 
wise, NiMna, in which no passions or mania are bom, is still 
and unshakable.** As men’s bouses, with the passage of time, 
become mins, but the ground whereon they rested remains, so 
the mind of an Awakened One remains and knows no alteration-” 
We remember the recurring theme that urges the ascetic corUmu- 
ally onwards, even beyond the most abstract form of contempla¬ 
tion because "that is compounded, that is generated, that is 
conditioned The result of this is to endow N*W**tf—the state 
beyond which one cannot go—with the character of unconditioned 
and ungenerated simplicity:»« the term asankhata, "not made, 
not performed, not produced ”, is continually applied to Nibbdna, 
and so is svayambhH, which indicates the quality of that which 
rests on itself or—in Mah^'ana terms—of that which rests on 
the not-resting. A limiting function is ascribed to the three dsava 
—they make beings " finite ", it is said.” For this very reason, 
the state which no longer knows the dsava must be the uncon¬ 
ditioned and infinite state; since dukkha has been overcome, 
it can only be the state of a supreme supernatural calm, and 
of " incomparable sureness ‘’—awtHarafft yoga-khemofh. The 
" trembling " is ended, the trratioDal " recirculation ’’ is ended. 
Terms such as : " become cold ",*® should no more be a source 
of misunderstanding than " extinct " : the burning, which no 
longer exists, is to be understood as that of one who is fevered, 
of one who U burning with thirst, of one who is weakened by 
saihsaric fire. It is the absence of heat in. the pure Uranian flame 
non «f«s—of sidereal natures: of the Olympian 
principle of pure light. 

“ Only that which has no birth does not perish "—it is in 
One text“—" Mount Meru will crumble, the gods will decline in 
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teaven How great, how wonderfjil, then, is the eternal essence 
that is not subject to birth and to death (Still with reference 
to NiblfSm: " To go out from this state [means to find another] 
state that is calm, beyond thought, stable, not bom, not formed, 
detached from pain, detached from passion, t joy that puts an 
end to all conti^ency and that destroys for ever every mania,"” 
And again: “There is, 0 disciples, an abode where there exists 
neither earth nor water nor light nor air nor infinity of ether nor 
infinity of consciousness nor any e ssence at all nor that which Ues 
beyond representation and beyond non-representation nor this 
world nor another nor Moon nor Sun. This do I call, 0 disciples, 
neither coming nor going nor stAyin^ nor birth nor death; it is 
without base, without change, without pause; it is the end of 
agitation.”” 

We have already had occasion to mention some of the traits 
attributed by the texts to those who, whilst slih in this life, 
have achieved the perfect awakening, the supreme liberation- 
beginning with the son of the Sakya. With the end of 
identification they aie free. Havii^ destroyed the roots of 
the mania of the " I", for them the net of illusion has b«n 
burned^ their heart is transparent mth light, they are divine 
beings, immune from intoxication, untouched by the world. As 
the " lion's roar " their word sounds : “ Supreme are those \«dio 
axe awakened I “ Invincible and intact" beings, they appear 
as " sublime supermen " ;** lions who have left behind fear and 
terror,” they see the past, they see heavens and hells,*’ they 
know this world and that world, the kingdom of death and the 
kingdom free from death, time and eternity.” They are " like 
tigers, like bulls, like lions in a mountain cavern ", and are yet 
" beings without vanity, appearing in the world for the good 
of the many, for the health of the many, thcoi^h compassion 
for the world, for the benefit, the good and the well-being of gods 
and of men".** " I have overcome the bramble of opinions," 
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I have gained mastery over myself, I have Mowed the path, 

I possess the knowledge and I have no one else as my guide " 
—thus says the Awakened One of himself/® The Awakened One 
is he who is detached from life and death and who knows the 
way up and the way down,® he is " bold, not knowing hesitation, 
a sure leader, pure of passion, resplendent as the light of the sun, 
resplendent without arrogance, heroic"; he is the Knower * 
" whom no mania daisies, no trouble conquers, no victory tempts, 
no spot stains "; he is one " who asks no more, and who, as 
a man, has mastered the ascetic art " ; he is the " great being, 
who lives Strenuously, free from every bond, no longer slave 
to any servitude " ; he is " the Valiant One. who watches over 
himself, constant in his step, ready to the call, who guards 
himself within and without,, to nothing indined, from nothing 
disinclined, the Sublime One wiiose spirit is powerful and im¬ 
passible "; he is the “Awakened One whom no thirst bums, 
DO smoke veils, no mist clouds; a spirit who honours sacrifice 
and who, like no other, towers in majesty”/* Unconquered, 
supreme, he has laid down Ws burden, he has no “ home “ and 
he has no desires. Passion, pride and falsity have fallen from 
him like a mustard seed from the point of a needle. Be3cond 
good, beyond evil, he is loosed from both these bonds and, 
detached from pain, detached from pleasure, he is purified. 
Since he knows, he no longer asks “ how ?" He has touched 
tne depths of the element free from death. He has abandoned 
the human bond and has overcome the divine bond and he is 
freed from ail bonds. The path of him, who can be conquered 
by none in the world and whose dominion is the infinite, is not 
known to the gods, nor to the angels, nor to man." 

Hi these terms with tuneless grandeur, the supreme ideal of 
the purest Aryan spirit is continually reaflirraed. The contacts 
are re-established, there is indeed an awakening, a return to the 
pfimordial state whose echo we find in the cosmidly of the 
Vedic hymns and in the supernatural framing of the deeds of 
the first Indo-Aiyan epics. Ntbbdna is, in fact, announced as 
a state of which nothing had been beard for a very long time." 
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Beyond both the Ubyrinths oi speculation and the poverty of 
all human sentiment, beyond the saihsiric world which " bu^ ”, 
and beyond every phantasm ^oria of demoniac, titamc or 
celestial existences, there is affirmed the knowledge of a nature 
which for its pnrity and power, could be called Olympian and 
regal, were it not that, at the same time, it indicates absolute 
transwndency, it is inherently ungraspable, not to be qualified 
bv “ this ”, nor by ” here ”, nor by " there ”, 

Such is the goal of the ” noble path ” or ” path of the Anya 
(ariyamagea) which some have chosen to regard as " qmetasm ” 
induced by an ” enervatit^ tropical climate ” and lead^, as 
though through an ultimate collapse of the vital force, toward 
'• nothingness 


X 


THE “ VOID 

“IF THE MIND DOES NOT BREAK" 

W E have already quoted a text which sees in the “ void “ 
in the “signless*' and in the “without tendency*’ the 
^aractenstics of the " contacts “ of those who emerge from 
tht contemplations free from form. And we have also shown 
that the Dhamfnapada, in its reference to those “ whose path 
IS as difficult to follow as that of the birds through the air'’ 

. "void” and “signless” with viwka, aloofness or 

detachmrat. These are not the only places where the concept 
^ or suAHai^ appears in the texts of eatiy 

Buddhism. One who is detached from pleasure and from desire 
from predilection and from thirst, from fever and from craving 
is called “ void Elsewhere the texts speak of a “superior 
man " dwelling principaHy in the sUte of “ real, inviolable, pure 
voidness"*—it is in this state that Prince Siddhattha receives 
ai^ speaks to kings.* He has said that the perceptions no longer 
cling to those who know, who are troubled by nothing in the 
world, who ask no more questions, who have rooted out every 
loathing and who crave neither existence nor non-existence.* 
As one who is detached he experiences every kind of perception 
or sensation or feeling,* With particular reference to the toad 
“ void ”, “ signless ", “ without tendency ", all this is associated 
wth the form of experience—either internal and psychological or 
of the outside ^rld—of one who continues to live with the centre 
of his own being in the state of Niitbana or in one or other of 
the higher contemplations; and the Buddha said of himself that 
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he could dweU without effort or difficulty in one of the four jhdna 
or in one of the irradiant contemplations, walking or standing, 
sitting or lying,* It is thus considered that the realisations of 
the Ariya are not only superhuman forms of consaousnesa but 
are also kinds of profundity wherein we can comprehend the 
multiple variety of the dhammS. that is to say, the vanous 
elements of internal and external experieuce. , ^ 

This experience is itself Uberated thereby, and the t^eefold 
category defined by the expressions " void {suHHaid}, sipiless 
(animitta), “ without inclination or tendency ” {appaftthita) refers 
to the very essence of this liberation or transfiguraton. The 
category marks the “ perfection of knowledge " or of mum^tion, 
the knowlectee ''that has gone beyond”, the prajndp^amttS, 
a term which also designates a series of later Buddhist texts 
of distinctly Mahdy&na character. Those three terms must then 
be understood essentially $uh specie inUrioriiaHs. beyond any 

speculative construction. » 

The ” void' defines the mood of an expenence free from the 
“ I ” and therefore dis-individualised, whose substratum may, 
analogically, be compared to infinite space, to the eiher-^kasa. 
Its fulfilment is, amongst other things, given by formula such 
as tlus : liberation from the ” I ‘'—aijhattam vmokkha—\he 
destruction of all attachments produces a rnental clanty which 
paralyses every dsava and removes belief in the personaiityv’ 
And again: " Since the world is without ‘ I' and without things 
having the nature of ‘ Itherefore the world has been called 
void."* ‘ This is the calm, this is the supreme point, the end 
of all formations, the freeing from all substrate of existence, the 
overcoming of thirst, the final change, the ultimate solution, 
extinction’. In this mamier the ascetic may achieve a state 
such that when confronted with earth he is without percep¬ 
tion of earth, so with water, fire, wind, infimty of spa«, 
infinity of consciousness, non-emstence, the region beyond p^^ 
tion and non-perception, and such that when confronted with 
this world he is without perception of the world; confront^ 
with the other world, with what he has seen, h^rd, felt, cognised* 
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attained and songht in the mind, even when confronted with 
this he is without perception, yet possesses perception/'* Thus, 
a cycle is completed. The beginning corresponds to the end. The 
void, the " I "“lessness, which we had found to be the hnal 
truth of samsaric existence, where all individuality or substan¬ 
tiality is ephemeral and pure flux, and where thirst for eternal 
rebirth is the final instance, this ” void" also marks the limit 
of ascetic experience, where, however, it reverses its significance : 
here it expresses the absolute, the super-essential, the super- 
cosmic consciousness, freed without residue and become illumina¬ 
tion, where no forms nor perceptions nor feelings nor any other 
ihamma can take root any more, or gain a foothold. That 
which is identical, then, is simultaneously the absolute opposite. 
To the "I"-less n eas of samsiric consdbusneas we may contrast 
the " I"-le5sness of the state of Nibbana and of perfect illumina¬ 
tion : sufUiaid. 

The second category, the " signless "— animtia —expresses 
what, in fact, was Icnown in Vedintic speculation as the " supreme 
identity It is the non-diflerentiation of characteristics {ntmilia) 
on account of which normal consciousness cannot help distinguish¬ 
ing between beings, states and things. Not that things lose all 
their characteristics: it is simply that, in a manner of speaking, 
their varying weights, their varying distances in relation to 
liberated consciousness, come to disappear. Each becomes the 
extreme case of itself. Thus, in i)mr t/try diversity they appear 
identical, as distinct places in space become identical if they 
are not referred to particular co-ordinates, but are considered 
from the point of view of space itself, of something simple, 
limitless and homogeneous. Beings, states or things are " sign¬ 
less ", then, if they are lived as a function of " void "; and 
this now takes us on to the deeper significance of the third 
categoty, af>panihiia. We have translated this term as 
" without tendency Whilst the bond of an " I " still existed, 
all things "spoke" to this "I": all things participated in 
subjectivity and nourished the illusion of "tendency, of "in¬ 
tention”. Man projects his soul on the world and makes it 
personal, he endows the world with feelings, desires and aims; 
he projects on to it a pathes, he gives it values and distinctions, 

* XI. Si ct. XI. :o; Saittyuit.. XXll. 89. 
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all of which, in one way or another, inevitably lead back to the 
force that supports his life, to appetite, aversion and ignorance. 
Man does not know the bare world, undisguised nature, predsely 
because his perceptioti is itself a " burning ", a self-identification, 
a continual self-binding, which takes place in a simultaneous 
process of consuming being consumed- But such a state 
ha^ been surmounted. Thirst is exhausted, the mist of impurity 
is dispersed. AH nature, every perception, every phenomenon, 
the entirety of the dhattma which make up " internal experience ”, 
the “content of the psyche", are freed from “subjectivity", 
separated from what is “human", and apj^ar pure, without 
words, without affects, without intentions, in a freshness, an 
originality and an innocence that a Western man might call the 
innocence of the first day of creation. This, then, is the meaning 
of appaiiihiia, " without tendency ”, as a form of the experience 
of those ^0 are liberated, as the third allusive element beyond 
the “ void ” and the ” signless ". 

But with this we have already passed from the tradition of 
original Buddhism to the fundamental views of the texts of the 
PrajHdpSramita and of the school of the " Greater Vehicle ” itself, 
the Ma}idyafUt : our transition must, under the drcuiostances. 
be considered quite natural, and we shall therefore say a few 
words about the doctrine in question. 

The theme of a double truth— satya-dvaya —spoken of by 
the Buddha, is here particularly stressed: the school of the 
Madf^antika. especially, placed in contrast to the truth that 
corresponds to normal consciousness {vyavahdra~safya), a higher, 
metaphysical truth (paretmatiM^-$^d), about which, however, 
many misunderstandii^ arose. Often, in fact, a speculative 
system was made to correspond to it, a system where the true 
point of reference should have been an experience or a state. 
After the early period of Buddhism, there occurred in the bjo 
principal schools to which it gave place {Hinaydna and Maftdydna) 
a definite twofold process of regression and of degeneration. 
Although the nucleus of the original doctrine of the Ariya was 
made up of ascests and of experience, and therefore had nothing 
to do either with morality or with speculation, yet these same 
two elements eventually became paramount in the two schools. 
Tn Hlnaydna the ascesis frequently became weakened through the 
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prevalence of the ethical-monastic element which even then 
evinced a certain similarity to Western mooasticism; in addition, 
a pessimistic interpretation of the world was usual, d^6k)tha being 
commonly onderstood only as " universal pain " and Nirvdpa as 
a Beyond rigidly contrasted with samira. In MaJi^daa, on the 
other hand, the philosophical element came to prevail, in the sense 
that—quite apart from the religious aspect, of which we shall speak 
in a moment—there was a paradoxical attempt to make use of 
the view of the world attributed to a consdousness that was 
liberated and become illumination, as the basis for a philosophical 
system that some have compared to Western " idealistic" 
philosophy. This comparison is, however, largely invalid. There 
is a fundamental difference; for Western idealistic philosophies 
are simply products of the mind and their authors and followers 
are, and remain, men as sariis&ric and as devoid of all super* 
rational and super-individual illumination as any of their con¬ 
temporaries ignorant of university philosophy. The “ ideal¬ 
ism ” of the speculative Mahay&na Buddhism is, on the other 
hand, an attempt at a rational systematisation of super-rational 
experience behind and above it. Without the dominating figure 
of Prince Siddhattha, not even the speculative idealism of 
Nlg^una could have made its appearance, yet the ejdstence of 
such figiues as Fichte, Hegel, Schelling and the like is conceivable 
•without any such antecedent; at roost, no more is required 
than the background of a particular historical phase in Western 
critical and philosophical thought. 

We can now go on to discuss the views that in MahayafUi are 
more closely connected with our last considerations. Here, a 
single terra marks the ultimate essence of every state, object or 
phenomenon of internal or external experience : t a t h aia ; a term 
as difficult to translate as it is to express the state of rarefied 
jUumination from which it takes its sense. The English trans¬ 
lators use, for tathata, the term “thatoess"* or " suchness 
the German, SohtU. The word denotes the “ this ", the quality of 
that which is perceived, in so far as it is directly and evidentially 
perceived, as a subject of pure experience, of simplicity, of ira- 
personal transparency. This quality, moreover, understood to be 
its own substratum, devoid of conditions and of generation which 

• la EagiiAh in the origuul (Tr. note). 
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is expressed by the term sv^ambhu. frequently associated, in the 
texts, with talhaia. TaihatA appears as a primaxy element, be^nd 
every qualification of experience as world of ” I ” or of non- “ I 

In these texts, the normal designation used for an Awakened 
One, or a Buddha, is T(U>^ata, a word which in the andent books 
of the canon could be translated as " Accomplished One ", but 
which here assumes a more special sense. The Tathagaia is one 
who “ has thus gone ", becoming the " this The " this ” is 
the equivalent of his actual illumination, conceived as an in¬ 
expressible and simple existential state. The Awakened One is 
not an " I " and he does not " have " lUutnination : he is the 
taihaid, the very substance of the knowledge " that goes beyond ", 
the prajUdpdramiti. 

For him, every content of experience, every objectivity 
resolved into this substance; and there¬ 
fore, into something existing as pure evidence, that is not sus¬ 
ceptible of name, sign or definition, that is imponderable, that is 
" like the nonpareil", that is taihaia. These expressions are found 
thus in one text: "All objects and states {dhamd) are unthink¬ 
able, imponderable, immeasurable, uncountable, like the non¬ 
pareil—these are the objects and the states of the Tathdgaiq [the 
Awakened One]: unthinkable, because the mind has attained 
[as opposed to dukkha, the state of samsiric agitation] ; im¬ 
ponderable, through sunnounting the possibility of being weighed-- 
Unthinkable and imponderable are designations for what con¬ 
sciousness comes to attain. Similarly immeasurable, uncount¬ 
able, like the nonpareil—these are the properties of the Taikdgaia 
[the Awakened One] because of a comting and measuring 
by peers, who have attained calm and neutrality."^® Thus, 
"p«fect iilumination (J>rajnapirantiti) neither takes nor leaves 
any object experience develops, that is to say, as if in an 
ether-light, that knows no change or motion, like " a flower open? 
ing from the abyss ", The condition of perfect illumination or 
of " knowledge that goes beyond " is, in fact, related to dka^a, 
the ether, of which we have already spoken (cf. p. 314), and the 
truth announced by the bodkisattva, by those who axe illumination 

ProjiUpArtmU*, X 2 I, S|. Quotations Iron tlM texts of the Pr^MpSramUS 
are baee^ onM. WaUeser's eojfa ^ GOttingea, 191:4. 

» PrajfUfiir.. Vlll. 68. 
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in substance and who move towards perfect awakening, is that 
form has the nature of ether, feelings, perceptions, tendencies, 
amsciousness have the nature of ether; such is the nature of 
every thing or state {dhama), they do not come, they do not go, 
they are like space, like ether, they are resolved in the void, in 
the signless, in the without tendency: for them, there is no other 
law.**. In similar terms the nature itself of an Awakened One 
is defined: " Why the name of Taihdgaia } Because it expresses 
the true UUJutid ; because it has no origin, because it is the des> 
*tniction of qualities, because he is one who has no origin, and non- 
origin is the highest aim,”** 

At this height, every form or state or phenomenon or element, 
every dharma appears, through its own nature, as vivikia or 
" detached ”—freed from its individuality :** both in the world 
that was once without and also in the interior of the Accomplished 
One. Dis-individualisation, resolution in the/*void”, in the 
“signless”, and in the “without tendency” then reaches the 
highest regions, dissolves them, removes the final limit and 
prepares for a unity that, though entirely transcendent, is at 
the same time entirely immanent. To resolve all residue of 
duality, to make of the state of Nirvaija something that devours 
ail, without residue, to make of it the “ end of the world ”, that 
which in reality ** leaves nothing behind "’^dnup 3 dhi^e$ha — 
•then NirvSim itself and, with it, the Awakened One, the Tathdgata, 
must be freed from individuality, that is, from the signs on account 
of which it might have an *' other ” in opposition. The Nirvdtia, 
that early Buddhism wished to protect by wrapping it in silence 
and a refusal to speak of it, is here the target of a speculation 
that reaches the height of paradox. This b what we read: 
“ The ' this ’ [iaihata] of the Taihdgata [the Awakened One] is the 
‘ ' of every thing, phenomenon or state {dharma), and the 

• this' of every thing, phenomenon or state is the ' this' of the 
Taihdgaia, and the ' this ’ of every thing, phenomenon or state 
and the * this ’ of the Tathdgala, that in fact is in its turn the 

* this' of the Taihagaia. . . . The ' this' of the Taikagala and 
the * this ’ of every thing, phenomenon or state, that in fact is 

Pr^aap 6 r.. XV. 90. 

>■ VajraceMiki. XVJl {teirt of Uie Sttertd Books of ths £ast~ "UabAy&u 
Torts V. XLIXV 

>* PrafMpir., XXU. 129. 
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a single ' this without duality, without plurality, is a ‘ this' 
devoid of duad8.”“ And again: "That which has been 
announced by the Taihdgaia as perfect Uluminatlon {prajMp&ra- 
miiS). is announced by the JaihagcdA as not p^fect illumination 
and for this very reason it is called perfect illumination.”*"—a 
theme which is repeated for a whole series of other elements 
and for the attributes themselves of an Awakened One, of a 
Buddha: that which has been announced by the Talhagaia as 
a quality of a Buddha, is announced Mm as not a quality 
of a Buddha and for this very reason it is called a quality of 
a Buddha.*’ To remain in the " void ” is to remain io perfect 
illumination, in transcendent knowledge- In it dwells the 
bodhisaiiw : not in the world of the senses, not in a special state 
of ascetic realisation or in its fruits, not even in ” Buddha-ness ”.*• 
Nor is this all: ” There is no knowledge, there is no ignorance, 
there is no destruction [of ignorance]; there is no knowledge, 
there is no attainment of NirvaiM. A man who has [ordy] 
approached transcendental knowlec^e, [still] re m ains shut in by 
his mind {ciUa), But when the shell of his mind is destroyed, 
he becomes free from all fear, he is carried beyond the world 
of change and attains the ultimate Nirva^.”^^ And if one asks: 
" D there anything that has been announced by the TathSgaia ? ” 
the answer, definite as it is disconcerting, is: "No: nothing has 
been announced by the TiMAdgate.”*® Again: ” If someone wero 

to say that the Tathagaia goes or comes, stands or sits or lies, 
he would cot have understood the meaning of my teaching. 
Why ? Because the word TathSgaUt says that he is going no¬ 
where, that he is coining from nowhere—and for this reason is 


** p9Miapif^. XVI, 9$, 

V*trauA4d*M. Xllt. 

»» VMfateh*4ika, VITI; cf, XHI, XXVI—la thu last ahort chapter the 
formoU is extended to the thirty*two atthbutee ci % anpeiior man (d. p. 19}; 
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body made of fiie law [iAanx on this ” body made ol Hw"ifaUySna 
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he called the T<UhagaU. the blessed and perfect Ulmninated 
One/'tt 

It is thus that we arrive at the paradojdcaJ equation <rf the 
most extreme Mttkdyaw schools: WtVvJtw and samsira, the 
unconditioned and the conditioned, the “ end of the world " and 
the “ vrorld ” are without duahty, without plurality, they do not 
make a duad: they are one and the same thing. " Fonn is 
the void and the void is form. The void is not difierent from 
form. Form is not different from the void. , , . Thus all beings 
have the character of the void, they have no beginning, they 
have no end, they are perfect and they are not perfect."** The 
central theme of the Lankivatafa-suifti is, in fact, the need of 
taking oneself beyond notions of being and of non-being, of cutting 
oneself oS from all residue of dual thought-’-SHifedl^tf—of over¬ 
coming the attitude that seeks Nirva^ outside sami&ret and 
setihs&ra outside l^irv&na. Thus, the attitude of the " negativ- 
istic " schools themselves is rejected. "AU texts that affirm the 
unreality of things belong to imperfect doctrine/' as is said in 
the Muhaitlun-harakaparivarbi-siiira. Another adds that this 
same doctrine of unreality is, in Mahaydna, something that 
obstructs, it is like a gate.** 

Ninana » samsdra. This means that Nirvdi^a is not an 
" other " ; it is the absolute dimension (superior both to s^fhsSrs 
• and to itself, if it is understood in opposition to samara) through 
which the " this ", the world can ^ lived and essayed. And it 
is only thus, as a function of that which, like the ether, is infinite, 
ungraspable. like the nonpareil, imponderable, not susceptible 
to contamination by anything that is contaminated, immobile 
in any movement—it is only thus that the " world " no longer 
really exists, that in forms, which ensure one who is ruled by 
" ignorance ", it is no more substantial than an apparition, an 
^echo, or a mirage traced in the limpidity of the open sky,** In 
its existence it does not exist, in its non-existence it exists : this 
is true both for the world and for one who is liberated, for the 
Taihdgaia. This is the meaning cf the recurring formula of the 
Vafracckediha : " That which h^ been declared as existmg, that 

• • XKIX. 

** Praj^pAramti-4titra, tbtd. 

** QuoM ia K. Nukirlya, Tfu 0/ (in Samurai, L^adoo, 1913. p. 137. 

*' Qf. oor FfHonunolcffta iUii'indi 9 %dMa atsoJvio, Tncio, 193&. par^ 30. 
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vezy thing has been declared as not existing and it is thus that 
it has been declared to exist," At this point it is said: "If, 
indeed, by this doctrine, by this exposition, the mind of one 
who aspires to illumination is not cast down, does not feel the 
abyss [does not sink], does not feel anguish, if his spirit is not 
seized, if he is not as though with a broken back, is not alarmed, 
does not feel tenor—then such a one is to be instructed in 
the fullness of transcendent knowledge."** He will become one 
of those who are said to be " not comparable with men, not like 
them", "because unthinkable qualities are the gifts of the 
T<UhagiUa, of the Venerable Ones {arhant), of the Perfectly 
Illuminated Ones ".*♦ 

Such is the attitude of the esoteric, " supreme truth "in the 
teaching—To stand up to it, " one needs a threefold 
cuirass". The profane, when it faces them, tremble and cry: 
" Rather saiksdra I {vararh samsdra evavaslhanam)."*^ 




Cf. 44 
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UP TO ZEN 

S INCE oar aim has been to give the original Doctrine ol 
Awakening as it appears from a study of the Pali texts, we 
have no need to deal in detail with the changes and transforxna> 
tions of Buddhism in later epochs: besides, this would be more 
in the province of history than in that of doctrine. We shall 
confine ourselves, then, to a few short notes. 

We have already said that Buddhism, in its true essence, is of 
an eminently aristocratic nature. At the beginning. Buddhism 
was the truth understood by those few, who alone had really 
achieved illumination and who appeared as hhikkhu or wandering 
ascetics. Then, around these, the i$pas&ka, lay followers, collected 
and increased and who, according to the canonical formula, had 
taken refuge in the Buddha, the Doctrine and the Order. The 
Order, however, did not resemble a church and the doctrine still 
•less a religion, Women were originally excluded. The unity of 
the Order was essentially due to a strict style of life, It was 
only later, and with a decadence fully recognised as such by the 
ancient texts, that precepts and rules multiplied. 

The decadence of Buddhism was inevitable once it began to 
spread : for the Ariya Doctrine of Awakening is closer than any 
other to a path of initiation that may be understood and trodden 
only by the few in whom, together with exceptional strength, 
•there is present a lively aspiration for the unconditioned- And 
even racial and caste influences pUyed their part: not for nothing 
have we insisted on the “Aryan “ quality of the doctrine under 
discussion. Frontiers to comprehension exist in the normal way, 
and they are conditioned by the race of spirit and, in part, by 
the body itself. As soon as Buddhism was adopted by the masses 
and not only passed to levels where foreign influences survived 
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or were re-aroused, but spread even to peoples of notably different 
stock, changes and alterations became inevitable. 

After the original period, the two principal streams of Buddhism 
have been, as we have said, Hiitayana and MahdyiM. There is 
probably more formal purity in the former than in the latter. 
Hinayana remained the custodian of the canonical Pili texts, 
which every Buddhist recognises as " Scripture ", and made them 
the base of its orthodoxy. But, as we said a few pages back, 
this stream eventually developed a prevalently ethical-ascetic 
interpretation of the Doctrine of Awakening on a pessimistic and 
claustral foundation; an interpretation that represented, in fact, 
a fall in level. Yet Hwayana retained more traces of the clarity, 
simpUcity and austerity which reflect the original Ariyan style. 

Things wnt differently in Mah&yana, which developed in 
Northern India, Tibet and Nepal, where the presence of Mongolian 
elements mixed with even more ancient ethnic strains was 
noteworthy. Mahdydnd presents a particularly complex and 
composite picture, which it is not always easy to analyse. On 
the one hand its metaphysical level is undeniably much higher; 
on the other, cracks and changes in the structure become equally 
evident. 

If we look at the negative elements, we must in the first place 
note that, in Mahdy&na the Doctrine of Awakening from being 
tbe heritage of an mu of true ascetics, deg^erated into a^ 
" religion'' with an extensive mytholc^. Mahdydna is aware 
of the aspects which do not allow the Buddha to be considered 
simply as a man. MuhSyarut, in fact, emphasised the cosmic 
and supernatural significance of the Awakened Ones and of the 
lodhisattva. who advance towards awakening, But, on the 
other hand, it allowed the deification in a religious sense of 
the Buddha, who here ceases to be one who is liberated and 
instead becomes a god, the object of a cult and of devout adora¬ 
tion that Brahmanic Hinduism tried to anogate to itself by** 
making him one of the avatdrd, the manifestations of Vishnu. 
In these aspects of Makdyana, feeling and imagination get 
the better of the purely intellectual and virile principle. As 
opposed to the Doric bareness of original Buddhism, we have 
here what is really a fabulous and kaleidoscopic phantasmagoria 
of thousands of divinities and bodhisoava, of beings who are the 
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m3^holog:ical persoaificatioDS of the various states of contempla¬ 
tion, oi symbols, worlds, heavens and marvels. The Buddha 
becomes a transcendent being in the person of Amitabha, whose 
name means “ infinite splendour'", and with whom primordial 
memory is enigmatically associated. Amitibha reigns in the 
" blessed land of the West ", Sukhavati, where neither impurity, 
nor death, nor destruction exist; this has the same traits as those 
of similar lands in the ancient Aryan-Western traditions, in ancient 
Egypt and the myth of Gilgamesh itself. These are mythical 
transpositions of tte memory of the original Western (or North- 
Western) home of the "divine race".^ Between Amitabha 
and the world of men stands Avalokite^vara, with the traits 
of a divine mediator, the " Lord vho looks down ", moved by 
love and compassion for all creatures. 

Whilst these creatures are, on the one hand, led along the 
path of IhakU, of religious " devotion "—and in some cases 
AvaloUte^vara even changes sex, and becomes a maternal 
divinity, the Kuan Yin of Chinese Buddhism—on the other, they 
are eai^ given the quality of boikt, which is the extra-saihsSliic 
element capable of producing the rniracle of illumination. Not 
only in each man, but—according to the more popular forms of 
this faith (since we must now call it a faith)—in every living being 
generally, a potential Buddha had to be seen. And here, naturally, 
we find a resurgence of particularly virulent forms of re i nca m a- 
^tional fantasies that sometimes assume ridiculous shapes as the 
counterpart of a doctrine of *' merits". From life to life, by 
accumulating “ merits " of all descriptions, livii^ beings gradu¬ 
ally become Awakened One. They are helped, besides, by the 
B^isaUtfd, who here become semi-celestial beings, losing, at the 
same time, a large part of their Olympian traits : for, not only 
are men now no longer left to their own efforts to achieve awaken¬ 
ing, as they were in the original austere and virile doctrine, but 
*the BodhiioOva are concerned with universal salvation. They 
now go to the aid of men, and make a vow not to enter 
Nirvapa themselves until, with their help, ah living beings have 
arrived there too. These doctrines are certainly " generous ” in 
the equalitarian and, we were almost going to say, Christian sense, 

> a. ow HivoiU co»tro il monie IX, wu. 4~S- Oo SukUvatr, 
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but they have little of the Aiyan or the really traditional style 
about them. We no longer have before us the Aiiyan Doctrine 
of Awakening, but a religion put together for the satisfaction of 
the faith and sentiments of the masses, to the detriment of the 
knowledge and dear vision that conforms to reality. 

A second aspect of the degeneration of Buddhism is the philo¬ 
sophical one. Already the later part of the Pali canon, the 
Ahhidhamma, often shows the same stereotyped, unahve and 
rationalistic profile that belongs chiefly to our own medieval 
scholasticism. In Makdyana, thought certainly has broader play, 
but it gives place to the misunderstanding we have already dis¬ 
cussed. The great merit of MahayanA lies in this ! that it, has 
taken as its foundation the point of view, not of a samsaric being, 
but of an Awakened One, not of an ordinary man who strives, 
but of a Buddha, a Toihagoia, not the terminus a quo but the 
terminus ad quern. That which for the former cannot help 
being something negative and indefinite— Nirvaiyt —and which 
Htnayana, too, considered essentially as being evanescently dis¬ 
tant. in Mahdyana assumes, Instead, undeniably positive features. 
Here it is a question not so much of Nirvii^ as of its counterpart, 
illumination, frajni or ^oihi. In its highest aspects, A^^ahAySna 
is certainly a doctrine of illumination; but unfortimately the 
demon of speculation managed to find a way in. Mahdyana often 
transforms that which, in its nature, is something super-rational 
and inexpressible, comprehensible only on the basis of a direct' 
transcendent experience, into a speculative concept, and it be¬ 
comes the organ of a system of thought, The “void”— surifUi^ 
and the intangible iaihaid condense, in spite of themselves, into 
concepts of a special theory of knowledge arid of the world. We 
have, thus, the equivalents—anticipated by many centuries—of 
Western absolute idealism. Things only exist as creations of 
the mind. Mind is the original and permanent substance 
— bhuiataihati-^int^ and identical with itself in any phenom-^ 
enoa. Earthly or celestial apparitions, sarhsdra, men, gods, 
Buddhas, all originate only in the mind. Mind is like the water 
of the ocean, phenomena are like the waves that wrinkle its sur¬ 
faces ; mind and phenomena are of the same substance. Outside 
the mind, nothing has real enstence. So we arrive at Nlgarjuna's 
system. 
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. These ideas, which, as philosophical views, have nothing to do 
with higher knowledge, contain, nevertheless, a reflection of it, 
and are thus not without a certain cathartic power. The fall of 
level that they represent was halted in Mahdyam by the presence 
of a genuine esoterism which was capable, in a restricted circle 
of qualifled individuals, of rectifying such theories and restoring 
them to the higher plane to which they belong, and also of 
discovering the secret knowledge hidden behind the mythological 
form of the various beings and divinities in the religious aspect 
of Mah&yana, This same “idealistic" or “unrealistic” theory, 
we must admit, was valued less from a theoretical point of 
view than from a practical one, as it was used as a kind df 
medicine for the purpose of purification. The misery of beings 
derives from their taking as reality/things that exist only as 
creations of their mind ; deceived by the false appearances of 
real beings and qualities, and of different natures and values, 
action takes them ever further away from true reality, nour ish es 
*' ignorance ”, creates ever stronger bonds and perpetuates the 
irrational round which the living pursue. One who steeps him¬ 
self, instead, in the reality of the “void", in the unreality of 
everything that, in heaven or earth, seems objective, leaves his 
intoxication little by little behind him, feels a loftier calm, de¬ 
taches himself from action that is due to craving and abandons 
vulgar interests, hate and anger. He has now made his mind 
ready to receive a higher knowledge. It is in this sense that the 
idealism or unrealism of Makdyana, which possesses not a few 
points of contact with that of the VeiSrUa, had, and still has, a 
catbsatic value. 

In this connection arises the problem of the extent to which 
a knowledge that, because it refers to transcendent summits, 
should be inarticulate, while being able, in general, to provide 
directional “ suggestions" and to encourage momeots of 
illumination. 

In this very connection, and to end our exposition, we wish 
to say something about what is known as Zen Buddhism. Zen 
is one of the most important streams of esoteric Buddhism tran^ 
planted into China and Japan and is still in existence. According 
te tradition, it is actually based on a secret doctrine trans¬ 
mitted from spirit to spirit by Prince Siddhattha to disdple 
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MaMkassapa. Pr«serv«d through an linintei^pted chain of 
BiasteR, it was carried, at the beginning of the sixth century a.d„ 
into China by Bodhidhanna, tl^d son of a powerful Brahman 
king of South-West India. From China, Zen passed to Japan, 
where it grew powerful roots and had important developments. 
We are dealing, in substance, with a branch of Mah&yina esoter- 
ian, which found, in certain Taoist views (particularly in Lad-tze's 
doctrine of the “ void ”) and in certain tendencies of the Chinese 
mind (above ail, in its feeling for nature), congenial elements with 
which it combined. As for the tenn Zen. it is itself the abbrevia^ 
tion of the Sino-Japanese term that corresponds to the Sanskrit 
dhy&na and to the PlOi jhana. But here this term must be under- 
stwd in a wider sense than we have previously given it. In 
general, it expresses a form of contemplation developed under 
the sign of the “ void “. 

Zen is not, as a few have claimed, a " Chinese anomaly " of 
Buddhism; it is essentially a renewal of the exigency that origin- 
afly gave life to Buddhism in the face of Brahmanic speculation 
and ritualism. In fact, at one period there had taken place in 
Buddhism, but using dificient terms, the same phenomenon of 
decay, of scholastic formalisation and of traditional and ritualistic 
survival, as in post-Vedic India. Zen ap^ais to have represented 
as strong a reaction against all this as, in its own time, ordinal 
Buddh^m did against its own background of ciicumstancesj, 
Zen will have nothing to do with speculations, canonical writings, 
rites or religious aberrations. It is even positively iconoclastic. 
It does not, Gke Nlgaijuna, discuss transcendental truth, but 
desires to create, throu^ a direct action of the mind on the 
mind, the conditions for its actual realisation,* 

" The Scriptures are nothing more than useless paper ", says 
Rin-zai, a Zen master. Another thus reprimands one who was 
burning Confudan books : " You would have done better to have 
burned the books in your mind and your heart, rather than these 
written in black and white." Texts, dogmas, precepU are so 
many bonds or so many crutches, to be put aside that one may 
advance on one's own. The Buddhist canonical literature itself 
is likened to a window, from which one contemplates the great 

* Tb« ft&d the qQoationf trom textt, in wbftt foOowa. ere takn irom 
KakeriTe. Tiu of ik4 Stmarot. LoBdov. 1913, U)d C. T. Soruki, 
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scene of nature: but to live in this scene you must jump outside 
the window, lliere is also the simile of the hnger and the moon : 
to indicate the position of the inoon« a Anger is necessary : but 
woe to those who mistake the finger for the moon. We must think 
the same of transcendental knowledge and achievement. As 
nature hates a vacuum—it is said—so Zen abhors everything that 
may come between realily and ourselves, Reap, if you can, the 
allusions contained in the doctrines : but beware of bindii^ youT' 
self to words and concepts. The idea of a special passing-on of 
the true knowledge independently of the texts is the cornerstone 
of one of the principal spools of Zen. The state of a Buddha—it 
is maintamed—can only be understood by one who is himself a 
Buddha. To describe it in words is a task that would have been 
beyond the power of the son of the ^akya himself. 

To illustrate the teaching of inward independence, an anecdote 
is told of a Zen master who. to warm himself one icy morning, 
chopped to pieces a consecrated statue of the Buddha and put 
it on the fire with the remark : “ The Buddha would have offered 
not the wood of his statue, but even his very life to help another." v 
The Buddha, he who has taught how to cut off every bond and 
how to subsist without support, must not become a bond and a 
support. With regard to the boundary that separates vision 
from mental expression, and to the consequent necessity of an act 
starting from within, we find in Zen some episodes that are down¬ 
right drastic. A disciple who finally asked his master to reveal 
to him the fundamental principle of the Buddhist doctrine, is sent 
to another master. The question is repeated, and the answer is 
a slap in the face. Referring the matter to his first master, the 
disciple is again sent to the second. He asks the same question 
and the answer is no different: a slap in the face. He is sent a 
third time. This time the disdple, as soon as he is in the presence 
of the mast^, without a word, him^lf gives the other a blow on 
tte face. The master, smiling, then tells him : " You have 
understood." Another Zen master told a prince who w;as debat' 
ing with him ; " We ask nothing of the Buddha, of the Law, or 
of the Order." The prince then says: " If you ask nothing of 
the Buddha, of the Law or of the Order. then, 1$ the aim 
of your cult ? ’ ’ Here, again, the answer is simply a slap on the face. 

The Zes tezts are rich in anecdotes where the impulse to know 
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intellectually is cut off by an answer that is entirely out of key, 
or by a brusque action by the master; they are ansM^ or actions, 
however, that sometimes act in a mature spirit as a catharsis. 
They may suddenly confront you with an empty chasm into which 
you must jump, leaving eveiything behind : your self, youi own 
mind, your theories, even youi own preoccupation with libera¬ 
tion. A man, wishing to be initiated into the knowledge, knocks 
at the door of a Zen monastery, The only answer be gets, is that 
the door is shut so brutally in his face that one of his arms is 
broken, In that instant, illumination dashes Over the man. 
” What is the sacred temple of the Buddha ? " asks another, 
The Zen master replies : “An innocent girl." “And who is the 
lord of the temple ? “—“A child in her womb." " What is the 
true body of the Vairochana Buddha ? “ The master replies : 
“ Fetch me a jug of water." The disciple does so. The master 
says : “Take it back to where it was," And this is all. An 
assembly was called together to hear a lecture, long anticipated, 
on the essence of the doctrine. The master fin^y appears and, 
without speaking, stretches out his arms. 

This leads us on to another Zen theme: “the tongue of the 
inanimate These are Seigen-Ishin’s words: “ Before a man 
studies Zen, for him mountains are mountains and waters are 
waters. When, thanks to the teachii^ of a qualified master, he 
has attained the inner vision of the truth of Zen, for him moun% 
tains are no longer mountains and waters are no longer waters. 
But after this, when he has really reached the haven of calm, 
once again mountains are, for him, mountains and waters, 
waters," The second phase evidently corresponds to Nttvana 
when it is faced by samsara; the thiri to Nirvana which leaves 
no residue. The “ return " must be interpreted on the lines of 
the liberated c3q)eiieEce, where every dualism is resolved, which 
we discussed in connection with the M<thdyAna doctrine of the 
“ void “ and of the taihaia. Zen, however, tends to make nature 
itself suggest this dis-isdividualised and liberated experience, 
and to produce moments of illuxninatioD such as give a sense 
of the chai^ of state, in which lies the essence of the path. 
The mind must come to feel that everything becomes mani¬ 
fest and reveals itself according to an ab^ute and unparalleled 
perfection: only then will it have intimations also of that Nirvd^ 



which leaver nothiDg behind it, and which corresponds to the 
mountains thht are once again roountaiss and to the waters that 
are once more waters. One simile, in this connection, is quite 
expressive : *' The shadow follows the body, the echo arises from 
the voice. He who chases his shadow tires his body, not knowing 
that it is the body that produces the shadow; and be who raises 
his voice to drown an e^o, does not' know that the voice is the 
cause of the echo.” It is also said: ” The subject achieves raim 
when the object vanishes; the object vanishes when the sub* 
ject achieves calm.' Lao*tze had already taught: “Abandon in 
order to obtain.” It is a question of creating a state of absolute 
identity with oneself, without signs, without intentions. Thus, 
Zen, following the steps of Taoism, speaks of an act which 
is a nom-effort or a non-intention^zMdAo|’s-C(2vyd—and of a 
corresponding resolution, like a ” vov "'^^itiaMcga-^a^dHdna. 
Another saying: ' 'As two flawless minors reflect, one in the other, 
so the concrete fact and the spirit must face each other without 
any foreign body being interposed.” Once again, it is a matter 
of catharsis from subjectivity, of destruction of "psychology ”, 
which had already b^ the aim of the yaiAdd/iui^ of andent 
Buddhism, the transparent vision conforming to reality. Then 
nature, in its liberty and impersonality in its extraneoosness to 
all that is subjective and affective, is able to intimate the state 
^ of illumination. This is why Zen declares that the doctrine is 
found in simple and natural facts rather than in the texts of the 
canon, and t^t the universe is its real Scripture and the body of 
the Taihdgata. " Trees, grass, mountains, streams, stars, the sea. 
the moon—with this alphabet the texts ol Zen are written.” ' ‘ Can 
the inanimate preach ie doctrine ? ” Hm*cbung replies: " Yes, 
it preaches wirii eloquent words and without ceasing.” The sun 
rises. The moon sets. Mountain heights. Ocean depths. Spring 
flowers. Fresh summer breeze. The large autumnal moon. 
“Winter snowflakes. " These things, perhaps toe simple for a 
common observer to pay them attention, have a deep meaning 
for Zen.” " What is the truth ? ” asks a disciple. As a reply, 
the master Yo-shan indicates the sky with his Anger and then a 
pitcher of water and says: " Do you see ? ” The other says : \ 
" No.” Yo*8han replies: " The cloud is in the sky and the water 
in the pitcher ” : that is all. Tung*shan says : " How wonderful 
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is the ton^ oi the inanimate. You cannot hear it with your 
cars, but you can hear it with your eyes”: with the Qndosed eye of 
the mind, not through perception, not with logic, not with meta¬ 
physics. Another saying of Zen: “ The leaves that fall, like the 
flowers that open, reveal for us the blessed law of the Bu<idha." 
We must, however, be very careful not to confuse all this with 
astheticism sui generis. The Far Eastern simplified and par¬ 
ticularly transparent feeling for nature plays its part, os we have 
said. But the fundamental point is to go up, from nature, which 
is free from soul and is only itself, free from affects and subjectiv¬ 
ity. to the perception where, in fact, "mountains are again moun¬ 
tains and waters, waters A Zen formula, which in some ways 
sums up its doctrine, is: " Reflect in yourself and recognise your 
own face as it was before the world " (Huei-neng). 

Together with the message of the inanimate, there is a manner 
in which signs, gestures and 85Tnbols take the place of words. 
We have already mentioned the master of Zen who, before the 
- assembly of monks collected to hear his discourse, confined him¬ 
self to stretching his arms. Another simply raises his finger. 
Another presents a stick. It is said that Mahaiassapa was chosen 
by the Buddha for the transmission of the esoteric doctrine in 
similar ciTCumstances! the Buddha, in the midst of bis disciples, 
had raised a bunch of flowers into the air ; only Mahdkdssapa 
among those present bad smiled and inclined his head in assent.^ 
Words limit. A sign can, however, at a suitable time, cause 
moments of Uluminatloii. 

From these antecedents, it is not difficult to understand that 
Zen insists above all on a spiritual awakening, or change of inner 
state, that is sudden and discontinuous. The opening of the third 
eye, saiori, illumination, is a condition which happens suddenly, 
destroying all that has gone before, appearing to be without origin, 
without " becoming The thenrc of the Vajracch«diki is echoed 
in Zen r the Taihigata is so called because he does not come from'* 
anywhere and does not go aji5where. "When he appears, he 
comes from nowhere, and when he disappears, he goes nowhere 
_and this is Zea.” And again ; " Where there really is a com¬ 
ing in or a going out, there great contemplation is not. Zen, [the 
contemplative state, the state of iUumination-awakening] in its 
essence. Is without birth." 
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At one period, nevertheless, Zen became divided into two diflei^ 
ent schools: that oi the South——which lays greater 
emphasis on the discontinuity of the aw^ening; and that of the 
Korth— krama-vriUya —which, instead, allows of a certain gradual- 
ness. But both agree that it is essential, at a particular mocnent, 
to know how to “ jump out of the ' I how to “ vomit forth 
the ' I' This may be brought about also by violent sensa¬ 
tions, even by a physical pain, by something, according to a 
Chinese saying, that " twists the bowels nine times and more 
We have already told of the episode of the broken arm; and 
there are many like it. It seems that, in some places at the present 
time, an operation not unlike strangulation is carried out, by 
means of which the disciple, who is suitably prepared, is forced 
forward towards a void into which he cannot but jump. 

As for preparation, the methods of Zen do not dif!^ essentially 
from what we have already described as Ariyan ascesis. 

Firstly. Make oneself master of external objects by substitu¬ 
ting a condition of activity for the usual one of passivity. 
Realise that wherever a desire pushes a man towards a thing, 
it is not he who has the thii^, but the thing that has him. " He 
who takes a liquor believes that he drinks it; whereas it is the 
liquor that drinks him.'" Detach oneself. Discover and love 
the active principle in oneself. 

Secondly. Mastery of the body. Establish one's own author¬ 
ity over the entire organism. “ Imagine that your body is 
separate from yon: if it shouts, make it be silent, as a severe 
father does his child. If it shows temper, bold it in, as one does 
a curbed horse. If it is HI, administer to it what is necessary, 
as a doctor to his patient. If it disobeys, chastise it, as the 
master chastises the turbulent pupil." Temper oneself physically. 
Establish with oneself a trial of endurance" by accustoming 
oneself, for example, to undergoing freezing cold in winter and 
tn summer a torrid heat. And so on. 

Thirdly. Control of mental and emotive life in order to 
promote ^nd consolidate a state of equilibrium. There is the 
appeal to one's inner nobility : " It is ridiculous "—it is said in 
2 en—that a being endowed with the nature of a Buddha, bom 
to be master of every material reality, should be enslaved by 
little cares or frighten^ by phantasms tiiat he himself has created, 
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should let his mind be swayed by passions or dissipate his vital 
energy in irrelevant things." Anxieties, recriminations or 
nostalgias for the past, imaginings or anticipations for the future, 
enmity, shame and disturbance, all these must be put aside. 
One may help oneself, eventually, by means of the " identic ” 
theory (cf. p. 279)—which may help one to realise the irrationahty 
of so many of the mind's impulses, and to gaining power over 
one's heart. Furthermore, one must simplify oneself, one must 
resolutely cut down the parasitical overgrowth of vain and 
muddled thoughts. To the question: " How shall I learn the 
law ? " a Zen master, Poh Chang, replied : " Eat when you are 
hungry and sleep when you are tired.” Calm and equilibrium 
—the samolha that we have frequently mentioned—must become 
a habit. Here is an anecdote: when commanding an army in 
battle, even in his headquarters, 0 -y 5 -mei would discuss Zen 
doctrines. He was inionned, on one occasion, that his advanced 
troops had been defeated; he calmly contmned his discourse. 
Shortly after, he was told that, in the later developments of the 
battle he had become the victor. The commander remained as 
f^ip) as before, and did not, even then, change his discourse. 
'This is how one gradually apprehends the existence of a principle 
that cannot be altered by doubt or fear any more than the light 
of the sun can be destroyed by fog or clouds. 

Fourthly. When we come to the aforesaid " throwing out of^ 
the mind " or " of the ' I ’ ”, we find that we are here faced 
with some sort of discontinnity, for which there is no means 
of preparing, because it is an actual change of state. To one 
\Wio was astonished at the saying, that the world enters into 
the mind, a Zen master replied saying that the difficulty con¬ 
sists, rather, in Tnalcing the mind enter into the world. It is 
a matter of the breakup of the shell constituted by the mind, 
of which a Makdydna text we have already quoted, speais 
only th en does one have the intuition that Nirvana, when under- 
stood as one term of an opposition, is itself an illusion, a bond, 
the object of an imperfect knowledge. 

Zen uses a twofold symbolism for the structure of its discipline; 
that of the “ five degrees of merit ” and that of the vicissitudes 
ot the ma n and the bull. 

The ” first degree of merit " corresponds to the " conversion ” 
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—similar to pabba^i, the " departure ” ot the andcnt Buddhist 
teachmg: a man turns from the outer world toward the mser 
world. The iiluininated, extrasaihsiric “ I", is here portrayed 
as a "kiiig to whom one declares allegiance. The second degree 
of merit is " service "—that is to say, faithfulness and loyalty to 
this inner sovereign. The third d^ree is "valour", what one 
must show when confronting and combating all opposition to 
the king. Then there is the " merit of him who ooperates ", 
dne to one who is not simply good at defence and fighting, but 
who is admitted to the positive government of the State. The 
final degree o£ merit: " beyond merit " or " merit that is not 
merit" (an eacpression to ^ understood in the same sense as 
" acting without acting ") is the degree of the inng himself, 
whose nature one assumes. Here action ceases or, if you prefer, 
action is manifested in the form of non-action, of spontaneity. 
The being and the law axe here identical. 

And now the second Zen symbolism, made up of ten well-known 
illustrations corresponding to ten episodes in the adventures of 
a drover and a bull. The mind—represented in the preceding 
allegory, by the king-^or rather, "illumination", the bodhi 
element, is conceived as a precious stone, always fresh and pure, 
even when buried in dust. It has to be found as the drover 
seeks a bull. The first figure is, in fact, uncertain search. The 
second is hope: the animal has not yet been seen, but its tracks 
have been sighted. Third: the bull is seen in the distance, and 
a cautious advance towards it is made. Fourth: the animal is 
suddenly seized, and it tries in vain to escape. Fifth: the 
animal is tamed, mastered and fed, so that finally it follows the 
drover as if it were his shadow. Sixth: the drover is carried 
home by this animal which serves him as a mount. Seventh: 
" the forgetting of the animal and the remembering of the man." 
Eighth: "the forgetting both of the bull and of the man 
corresponding figure gives only a large empty circle: we are 
at the point of overcoming all dualism in the " void ", in liberated 
consciousness. Ninth: return to the origins and to the source 
—we remember the Zen saying: " rediscover your own face as 
it was before the world.” Last figure: going into the town with 
the hands open: this phase should be compared with that in 
which, once again, " mountains are mountains and waters. 
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waters". It is the point at which tiasscendency becomes 
the clarity of an immanence that is free from the stain of the 
" I ”; it is the state in which there is nothing that comes or 
goes, that enters or leaves. As a corollary of this, some Zen 
masters have declared that self^application and seIf<cncentration 
and the seekiiig of solitaiy and silent places belong to heterodox 
teachings. " Do not be attached to anything whatsoever: if 
you understand this, waiting or standing, sitting or lying, you 
will never cease to be in the state of Zen, in the state of 
contemplation and of illumination.'’ 

The Zen masters teach that the blessed Order of the ancient 
Ariya, seated round Prince Siddhattha, is even now gathered 
at tbe Vulture's Peak, that is to say, at the symbolical place 
where, in the Mahayana texts, the Awakened One is supposed 
most frequently to have spoken and that expresses the tradi¬ 
tional idea of the " Centre ", the " Centre of the World 
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THE ARJYA ARE STILX GATHERED 
ON THE VULTURE’S PEAK 

I N this book we have not set out to make Buddhist propaganda 
but, rather, as we said, to indicate the fondaiuental dements 
of a complete system of ascests: these elements may be found 
in other traditions also, but they appear with particular clarity 
in the Buddhist teaching which Ifflds itself admirably to our 
purpose for the various reasons that we discussed at the beginning. 

It now remains to suggest the significance that an ascesis of 
this sort may have at the present day. 

We heed hardly stress the fact that the modem world stands, 
more completely so perhaps than in any other civilisation, at 
the opposite pole to that of an ascetic view of Ufe. We are 
not talking here of the religious problem, which, as we have 
seen, has no direct relationship to higher ascesis. We are 
speaking of fundamental orientations of the spirit. 

* It would be hard to deny that '' activism ”, the exaltation 
and practice of action understood as force, impetus, becoming, 
struggle, transformation, perennial research or ceaseless move< 
ment, is the watchword of the modem world. The world of 
the "being” is drawing to its close, and this decline has, 
for long been hailed with joy. Not only do we have today 
the triumph of activism, l^t also a philosophy sui generis at 
its service; a philosophy whose systematic criticism and whose 
Ipeculative apparatus serve to justify it in every way whilst 
pouring contempt and heaping discredit on all other points of 
view. Interest in pure knowledge has become over more dis< 
placed by interest in *' living " and in ” doing ” or, at any rate, 
by interest in those departments of knowledge which can be 
employed in terms of action or practical and temporal realisation. 
To^ay the nature and potentialities of pure knowledge, that 
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is to say, kno%vledge whose peculiar object—as in the traditional 
ideal ol all periods—is super-individual and super-historical reality 
is almost unknown. Our contemporaries grow ever more 
accustomed to disregard the " being ” aspect of things and 
concentrate, instead, upon their aspect as “ becoming " life ”, 
” movement” development ” or ” history 

” Historicism " and " the cult of becomii^ ” beat out the 
rhythm of activism, even on the cultural plane. Pr^tnatism, 
voluntarism, irrationalism, varieties of the religion of '* life " and 
” actuality”, relativism, evolutionism, progressivism, Faust-ism, 
are lines of speculation that, in spite of th^ difierent guises, all 
spring from the same motive. And this, then, is merely the 
translation into terms of self-consciousness and intellectual 
justification of the central motive of the precipitate life of these 
times, with its tumult, its agitation, its fever for speed, its 
mechanisation devoted to the shortening of all intervals of space 
and time, its C0Dg:estive and breathless rhythm that is, particularly 
in the Kew World, earned to its limit- There the activistic, theme 
really reaches paroxysmal and almost pandemic he^hts and 
completely absorbs the whole of life, whose horiaons, moreover, 
are thereby restricted to the dark and gloom which are natural 
to wholly temporal and contingent achievements. 

It is too an ominous fact that forces of a collectivist, and 
therefore sub-personal, nature, must gain more and more power^ 
over beings who have no real traditional support and are racked 
by a fundamental restlessness. The activist world is also 
essentially a featureless and plebeian world, ruled by the demon 
of collectivism: it is not only the scene of triumph of what 
has been called ” the ideal animal ”, but it is also a world that 
is essentially '' telluric ”, moved by forces that are bound up 
TOth the elements of ” mass ” and " quantity ”, where action, 
force, strife and even heroism and sacrifice are seen to become 
increasingly irrational, devoid of light, "elemental" ana 
altogether earthly. , 

That which the ancient Indo-Aryan wisdom had denoted by 
the symbol of saihsSric existence, and which corresponding 
Western traditions had styled ” the Age of Iron ", can now be 
said to be at the height of its career; and there is no lack, either 
in Buddhism or in similar traditions, of texts in which such 
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characteristics of times to come were predicted with astonishiiif 
accuracy.* repeat, however, that the main characteristic of 
our times is not that life tends to exhaust itself almost exclusively 
on the sarhsaric plane, but that our civilisation stimulates and 
exalts this hind of life, and considers it, not so much as ^ state 
of fact, but rather as something of value, as something that should 
be, as something that is r^ht. It must be unique in all history 
that samsara should become the object of a species of mystique 
or religion- The new philosophies of life, of becoming, of the 
^lan vital, which fiouri^ on the borders of practical activisin, 
have just this significance and even come to exalt, in human 
existence all that is unconscious spontaneity, pure vitality, pre¬ 
personal biological substratum and which is therefore, essentially 
pre-human and sub-human. 

To think that we can effectively react against such a state of 
affairs, taken as a whole, would be frivolous, and would mean 
(unless we axe simply dealing with intellectual reactions) ignor¬ 
ing the remote causes that have gradually led up to it ;• they 
are causes that cannot he removed in a day. But althoi^h suc¬ 
cess on a large scale, taking into account the general orientation 
of the modem world, is at present very remote, yet it might he 
achieved locally within the circle of an 4liU, of a certain number of 
qualified individuals. The only possible point of reference, here, 
is ascetic values, in the fullest, purest and strictest meaning of 
*the tenn. The affirmation of an ascetic visiem of life is today 
particularly necessary in view of the unparalleled force of the 
" telluric ” and saihsaric element in the modem world. 

The prejudices that have been created or encouraged by Certain 
quite special, abnormal and un-Aryan forms of ascetis we have 
already removed. Let no one, then, declare that ascesis means 
renonciation, fl^ht from the world, inaction, quietism or mortifi¬ 
cation. The affirmation of a background of pu« transcendency 
•to balance a world that is ever more and more the captive of 
immanency, is the first point and the first task. But anothe r 
point, not less important, concerns that very action which lies so 
dose to the heart of our contemporaries. Indeed, one could justly 
T poinfain that those who despise all asceticism know nothing of 

» Cf our contn tf moiemo, di. App«adix H. 

* Cf, oar contro H mondc modtfno. «<., p»rt H, foisim. 
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what action really i&, and what they exalt is merely an inferior, 
emasculated and passive form of action. The sdrt of activism 
that consists in fever, impulsiveness, identi£cation, centreless 
vertifo, passion or agitation, far from testifying power, merely 
demonstrates impotence. Our own classical world Itnew this well: 
the central theme of the Ciceronian oration Pro MarceUo is just 
this: there is no higher power than that of mastery over oneself. 
Only those who possess this mastery can know what is the true 
action, which shows them also to the outside world, not as those 
who are acted upon, but as those who truly act. We remember the 
iUuminating Buddhist sayii^: he who goes, stands still—he who 
stands still, goes. For this very reason, in the traditions springing 
from the same root all movement, activity, becoming or change 
was referred to the passive and female principle, whilst to the 
positive, luminous, masculine principle were attributed the par¬ 
ticular qualities of immobility, unchai^eability and stability. 

. We can, then, definitely affine the existence of an ascesis which 
in no way signihes quietism, but which is, rather, the pre> 
requisite for a higher, aristocratic ideal of activity and virility. 

This ideal—let it be noted—is in no way a monopoly of the 
East. The basic idea with which we are dealing is traditionally 
Aryan, whence we can also tad it amongst ourselves. The same 
idea was expressed on the metaphysical plane by Plotinus when 
he spohe of the becoming which is only ‘ ‘ the flight of beings that 
are and that are not ”, or by Aristotle when he discussed the “still 
Mover’', or, on the etbicd plane, by the Roman Stoa with its 
emphasis on the sidereal and imchangeable element of the mind 
as the basis of all human eflort and dignity. One who is the cause 
and effective master of motion does not himself move. He in¬ 
spires motion and directs action, but he himself does not act, in 
the sense that he is not transported, he is not involved in action, 
be is not action, but is, os the other hand, an impassive, utterly 
calm and imperative superiority, from whom action proceeds and' 
on whom it depends. As opposed to this idea of true and mastered 
action, which is only thinkable, however, on the basis of purifica¬ 
tion from the sams&ric element, one who acts while identifying 
himself with his action, impulsively, urged by passion, by desire, 
by the irrational, by restless need or vulgar interest, such a one 
does not really act, but is acted upon. However paradoxical it 
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may sound, liis is a passive action—he stands under the sign, cot 
oi virility, but*<rf femininity. And under the sign of femininity, 
the whole modem telluric ” and activistic world also stands.* 
It is only a lower, anti-aristocratic form of action which pre¬ 
dominates here. Otherwise, it actually betrays that half-conscious 
desire to deafen and distract, that agitation and clamour whi^ 
reveal dread of the silence, the internal isolation, the absolute 
being of higher nature, or it becomes a weapon employed in the 
revolution of mac against the eternal which indeed marks the 
limit of the sashsSric ignorance'' and intoxication of fallen 
beings. 

All this is generally true of asceticism as a whole. More par¬ 
ticularly, it is even possible to demonstrate histoiically that the 
ancient Oriental Aryan forms of ascesis are also capable of this 
application. We should not forget that, if the East, whether 
Indo-European or yellow, has not until now given to a modem 
man the impression, from certain aspects, of a civilisation that 
is actiyistic^y practical, this is due not to a lack of strei^fth. 
but to the fact of having absorbed its principal energies in the 
vertical direction that is beyond becomii^ and history; few of 
the weil-bom in these civilisations had, or have even now, much 
interest in other forms of achievement. But where these 
achievements, through external circumstance or through the 
development oi special vocations, have acquired a certain power 
”of attraction over the spirit, the East has shown, on the same 
plane oi action, what energy and will can dp when they are 
shaped essentially by the ascetic view of life. Anyone who 
objects and points out, for example, the more recent political 
state of India, forgets that thi< country, <iuite apart from its 
ordinal epics, had its own imperial cycle under Candragupta 
and under A^oka, a sovereign who was profoundly Buddhist. 
Beades, we koow of no Western text in which heroism and 
ftrarlike action have received a transcendental justification so 
precise and a transfiguration so high, as in the Bhagavad-gfid 
whilst, on another level, it is well known that, of all the tcoop)S 

* Ifi re4lity, sU th« aacieat lonos of " toSuric " cjvUitttioQS devdop^ is 
cloM conaocdoa wiUi fa mini oa aadproiaiscuoqs cnlts aad with aaturaUflUo- 
vital BUbnntnm of «usteiw«. CJ. J. J. Bacbofoa, Du MutUrrechl, BMeL 
3o4 «d.. i897' 

* Cf. our ioniro it woitAa modimc, eU., I, pan. 18. 
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England gathered in her empire, those provided by India were 
the best qualified, composed as they were, not'd "soldiers”, 
but of warriors by race and vocation. And it was from warrior 
stock—as we have seen—that Prince Siddhattha himself came. 

But a better example is ofiered us by Japan. It has been justly 
stated* that '' the Russo-Japanese War, to the great surprise of 
most of the European world, showed us bow the supposed ' emas¬ 
culated Oriental immobility ' could purposiveiy and and heroic¬ 
ally i^ht, on land and sea, the so-cdled virile Westem mobility. 
The heroism of the Japanese, educated for a millennium and 
a-half by Buddhist doctrine, has shown unmistakably that 
Buddhism is not the opiate that everyone previously imagined 
Anyone with the interests of the West at heart should indeed 
hope that the future will not create a change of mind in the 
Oriental peoples whereby they are led to apply against the 
,We8t their enormous spiritual potential; that the power that 
has been created hy a millenial ascetic vision of life, should 
be directed onto the temporal plane on which most of Europe, 
having cut itself off from its best traditions, has chosen, to 
concentrate. 


It was not entirely unintentional that, at the end of this book, 
we spoke cf Zen Buddhism. This particularly esoteric form of 
the Buddhist doctrine has been the most congenial to the Japanese 
warrior nobility, and Zen has even been called the region of 
the Samurai ”. According to the Japanese point of view, if a" 
man is a man, and not an animal, he can only be a ” Samurai: 
courageous, upright, trustworthy, virile, faithful and full of con¬ 
trolled dignity and ready for any active sacrifice. But the pre¬ 
cepts of virility; of loyalty; of courage ; of control of the mind, 
the instincts and action; of disdam for a soft life and empty 
luxury—all these are elements of Bushido, the ethics of the 
Samurai warrior nobility, found in the Zen ascesis, which derived 
from the Buddhist Doctrine of Awakening thdr confiimatioiC 
integration, and likewise their transcendent basis.' It was 
thus that the Japanese noblonan was capable of a quite special 
and unconditioned form of heroism : not ” tragic ” but “ Olymp¬ 
ian ”, the heroism of one who can give away his complete life' 

' G. d« Lwtoio, InJia » budikimo Latvxft. Bari, sth eC j «6 o i 

* Cf. Nvkariya, TM RaUgio* of /&• eit., pp. 36.54. ' * 
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without regrets, with a clear vision of the goal in view and with 
dn entire disregard for hU own person, because he is not life and 
t> Bi>t person, but already partakes of the super-individual and 
saper-temporal. 

These are only examples ; and we db not wish to give the idea 
that we are making a defence of the East or of the Far East. Let 
us repeat: we are dealing here with general views of Hie, a dis> 
tinction between East and West does not enter the discussion 
smce the opposition is one of super-national and super-continental 
nature. Our own Middle Ages also knew a sacred heroism, at>d its 
history likewise shows, in majestic strokes, how a heroic cycle 
—whenever the corresponding vocation is present—can develop 
imder the infiuence of an ascetic view of life, eves when this view 
presents deviations, short-comii^ and Hmitations of consider¬ 
able importance as happens in the case of Chiistianism. Either 
as detachment beyond action, or as detachment in action and 
for action, there exists a common tradition. We have purposely 
made,considerable use of the term "Olympian" in order to 
remind those who might forget. From the ancient Mediter¬ 
ranean " Olympian" ‘ world, where the opposition between 
region of being and region of becoming, between the cycle of 
generation and the super-world conesponds exactly to the 
Indo-Aiyan oppoMtion between samsara anH Nirva^, we derive 
our highest hez;itage, that which the modem world has forgotten 
^ut which still persisted in some measure amongst the Germanic 
and Eomanio dements of the best of the Middle Ages. The 
Olympian view of life, to which every true ascetic value is intim¬ 
ately bound, is the highest, the most original and the most Aryan 
of the West. It holds the symbol of all that, in a higher sense, 
can be called dassical arid aristocratic. 

A return to ascetic values can, then, be conceived in two forms 
and in two degrees. A formation of life newly orientated towards 
&e extra-sams^c and " sidereal" element can, in the first place, 
teach what real action and mastery are to all those who know 
only their most obscure and irrational forms. In the second place, 
ascesis as affirmation of pure transcendency, as detachment, not 
only.in action, but beyond action, towards awakening, can ensure 
that the immobile is not overturned by die changeable, that forces 
of centrality, forces of the world of being are set up against forces 
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of becoming. Hor should wo think of this second process as 
though we had to do with the presence of g\iesti of stone at a 
banquet of the agitated and fanatical. To inspire and establish, 
even in scattered and unknown bdngs, extra^samsiiic forces, 
may be an action whose invisible effects, even on the plane 
of visible and historical reality, are considerably more important 
than many might imagine. It is Buddhist teaching that the 
Ariya are able to work from a distance, for the good of many^ 
in the human sphere as well as in the divine and these 
spheres would be harmed by differences amongst the Ariya,* It 
is Buddhist doctrine that when the Ariya, in their dis-individual- 
ised consciousness, suffuse the world with the irradiant contem¬ 
plations, they can liberate forces which go out into it and act 
invisibly upon distant lands and destinies. We think it possible 
that should the course of history, in spite of all appearances, not 
deteriorate further, this may perhaps be dne, less to the efforts 
and direct action of groups of men and leaders of men, than 
to the influences proceeding, through the paths of the-spirit, 
from the secret realisations of a few nameless and remote ascetics, 
in Tibet or on Mount Athcs, among the Zen, or in some 
Trappist or Carthusian cloister of Europe. To an awakened 
eye, to an eye cap>able of seeing with the sight of one on the 
Further Shore, these same realisations would app>eai as the 
only steady lights in the darkness, as the pnly pea^ emerging, _ 
calm and sovereign, above the seas of mist down in the valleys.* 
Every true ascetic realisation becomes inevitably transformed into 
a support—an invisible one, but for all that none the less real 
and efficacious—for those who, on the visible plane, resist and 
struggle against the forces of an obscure age. 

Lastly, let us say a few words about that special of reader 
who is interested in "spiritualism". We have already, in our 
MA$£hera 8 Voiio itUo SfirUualismc Conic^nporanto, warned such 
readers against the errors and confusions that have been set afoof 
by many modem trends through mistaken aspirations towards 
the supernatural and super-sensible. Should anyone seriously 

* a. e.E. hS^K XKXI. 

* CIV. 

' We may live caU to suQd the word* of the At^mv8-Viia (XII. i. 2 ): '* The 
great troth, &e powerful order the mitlation, the asceds, the rite the 
ucsifice imctain the earth 
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harbour such asjurations, he must take careful stock of such errors 
and confusions and,^ above all, not deceive himself that true 
realisation of what hes beyond the human condition is possible 
without rigorous' ‘ ascetic' ’ preparation and consolidation. Given 
the conditions in which the Westerner now finds himself and which 
we have frequently mentioned, such preparation is, today more 
than ever indispensable- We should, then, be under no illusions 
about the real nature of knowledge or “ occult " discipline, par¬ 
ticularly when we are dealing with what our contemporaries put 
forward. A doctrine, such as the one we have discussed, gives a 
very good idea of the possibility of an Aryan and aristocratic path 
l»y<md sarhsaric existence. Ihis path will have no need of 
“ religious " aids, dogmas or petty moralities, and it genuinely 
corresponds to the will for the unconditioned. But, at the same 
time, this doctrine shows no less clearly the preliminary conditions 
for ascesis and for detachment and which are absolutely impera¬ 
tive for any enterprise of a transcendent nature. It also shows 
that path of awakening—identical in its spirit with every 
true initiation’'—is absolutely irreconcilable with all that is 
implied by confused mysticism, mediumistic cults, the sub¬ 
conscious, visionarism, manias for occult phenomena and powers, 
and neo-psychoaflal;^ical contaminations. It is well known that 
interested circles—either confessionalists or "illumined" in the 
profane and " critical " sens^—rely on such spiritual deviations 
in their attempt to heap discredit upon the ideals and kinds of 
wisdom which, in one form or another, were always recognised 
as the culminating point of every normal and traditional dvilisa- 
tioD. To realise that, as we have indicated, there is similar 
content in the path announced by a figure of the dignity and 
grandeur of Prince Siddhattha, the Buddha—and that this 
path, even if only in distant and varied reflections, is now 
^ated to the ^th of more than four hundred million followers 
—such a realisation should be enough to forestall any attempt 
by such shortsig^ited or malicious individuals to cause error 
and confusion of thought. 

In the opposite field, we must say something in particular about 
two currents : the one, followed by those who, though themselves 
Orientals, apply themselves to " adapting ” ideas of the ancient 
traditions in their own way and to popularising them in the 
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West; and the ot3ier, which aims at iatroducing the concept of 
a new “ modem initiation 

The first case brings to mind the Hindu parable of a man who, 
when surrounded by water in a drenching rainstorm, made a 
great effort to draw some np from a muddy well. As far as the 
Oriental traditions go, or rather, the various Oriental forms of the 
one tradition, the situation we have to deal with is different to that 
existing in the West. Even in the case of transcendent wisdom 
there exist ancient texts, for the most part translated and avail¬ 
able to all, where we can find, in a purer and more complete form, 
all that such people would vulgarise and reduce, at best, to an 
emasculated reflection of the original. Anyone who can lay his 
bands on the Buddhist texts or the Bhagavad’§ltS or the Yoga 
and Vedanta texts should be able calmly to close the doors on 
these modern publishers and commentators and adaptors, leav* 
ing himself only the serious task of study and achievement. But, 
the true reason for the success of such new expositions is to be 
found where they are the most accommodating, least rigi$^, least 
severe, most vague and r^y to come to easy terms with the 
prejudices and weaknesses of the modem world. Let everyone 
have the courage to look deeply into himself and to see what 
it is that be really wants. 

The second current differs from the first in that it makes so 
attempt to adapt or spread a kind of wisdom that is either ancient 
or Oriental. Onjthe contrary it maintains that such forms of 
knowledge axe unsuitable for the man of to-day who requires an 
altogether modem kind of "initiation". This is based upon 
evolutionism applied to affairs of the spirit. An evolutionary 
development of the world anH of humanity is assumed, and it is 
thought .that even the spirit should conform to this law 
follow this development. There is no trace of such an idea in 
the teachings of any school of wisdom. The world is what it is, 
samsSra^ said the Indo-Aryans: y€v4c€af. an etemU 

cycle of generation, said the andent Greeks. And in sofhsSra 
there is no " evolution ", there is no beginning and there is no 
end. By "goi^ig " one does not reach the "end of the world 
The direction in which we may find awakening and liberation, 
the direction of initiation, is vertical and has toothing to do with 
the course of history. 
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Certaialy, the condition of modem man is very difierent from 
that of ancienf man—and in the course of this study wc have 
repeatedly emphasised this fact. A “ fail " or a “ descent " has 
taken place, which is in no way a happening in an evolutional 
scheme, designed to produce, in a “happy ending", something 
^her than ever existed before. If this fall has any significance, 
it is that it shows the terrible power of the liberty of the spirit 
which can design and bring about even its own negation. There¬ 
fore the only thing to do is to admit that the ancient teachings 
cannot be used to-day without due consideration, and modem 
man must apply himself to a thankless task of remtegration: 
he must take himself back spiritually to the state of mind which 
has, always and everywhere, been the point of departure of a 
way that is essentially unique- There is no room for a " modem 
initiation " in a specific sense ; by definition all that is modem is 
the contradiction of anything to do with initiation. 

If, when we speak of “ modem initiation " we wish to claim 
for it the characteristics of a “ spiritual science ", of a discipline 
which is as clear and exact as regards the supersensible world 
and the instruments of inward development as modem science 
is in regard to its own field and instruments, then we must show 
where in this, respect it does more than simply state the problem. 

It is, rather to traditional doctrines such as the one which we 
^have laid before him in the present book, that the reader who is 
attracted by true spirituality should turn, to understand what 
a “ spiritual science " really is ; the^ doctrines will teach him 
the clanty of pure knowledge, divorced froiu all forms of visionary 
" clairvo3'ance", joined to a spiritual sovereignty, and to 
the win to break not only the human bond, but the bond 
formed by any other “world ". Modem man has not only to 
fight against materialism, but must also defend himself from the 
mares and 'allures of false supematuralism. His defence will be 
ifim and efiective only if he is capable of returning to the origms, 
of assimilating the ancient traditions, and then of relying upon 
the ascesis to carry ont the task of re-establishing his inner 
condition. For it is through this that these traditions will reveal 
to him their deepest and perennially real content and show him, 
step by step, the path- In conclusion, we would like to repeat 
the ancient Roman augural formula : gwd bontm sii. 
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We would, that is to say, count it as xxtost fortanate if this 
further modest contribution of oms to the ucderstanding of 
pre-modern spirituality were to serve someone as something 
more than a simple reading. Only then conld we repeat the 
iormula of the Afiya: Maift iaraniyaiA —done is what was 
to be done.*’ 
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X33, x66, 330. 340, 247, 349, 351 
EzVemea, two, 113 
Eye at Itntb, etc., 51 86, 309. 3 X 3 

Faith, to /,, 34, 48 /. 

Fabehood, 150, 152 /. 

Family, 127 
Faftiag, 113/, 

Tmr. 14J/-, *84 


30 ^ 

Feeainf{3) [ndani). 84 /., 90, 98 ff,. 
X03, x6o/., x 63 , 169, X73/., 185, 
193 , ^^ 3 , ^^7 ' cofitemplatlaD ol 
the, X67 ff : vateh over the, 85* 
Fire, t 4 , 40. 58, 63 «, 248, 173. 

*37 35 * /«. a« 

Plamee, 61 ff., 84, 99 
Form, 86,173,189,194/., 3 o 6 /- 21 x, 
3x9, 247, 350, 367, 373 ; free from, 
86, x 89 ,194 304 , 90 ^ff: »* 3 /> 
337, 3^6, 247, 350, 263 
Pormichj, C>, 243 n. 

Fichte, J. 0,. e% 

Freed, ^/. 

gawrftoWa. 79 
Caixgee, S 4 t, 356 
Gi^g {d8«), 127 
God ^eraooaj), 13 , 14, 109 
Goda, 191 24! /., 36* 

Good and evil, 149 
Gosinga forest, 115 
Grace, 35, xxx /. 

Gradualfieee, 5s, 157. x90 a., 240 
Oadooa, S.. xo a., 37 349 n.. 352 

Hearsay, 40, 49 
Heaveox, 32, 29: 

HegeL G. W. F.. 254. 269 
Hellas. Hdl f Bi i . 37/., 33, 37 
Hereafter, X05 

Heredity. 79, 83 , 89, 3 * 3 /•• * 47 /• 
Heroic epint. 9, 37. 97, X47 
HeroisiD. 122, X54, 293 ff. 

Hluyioa, 368 , 3^, 378 
Hiadraxicee, five, 170, 176/., 208 
Hindnism, 13, 33, 64, 104. 276 
"Home “ {RFmbolic], 20,129, 131 
Koman coMtlon. 1x9/., 246 ff. 
Homamim, 3 

" ^ »'J° i- 55 A' /• 66. 

88 if, 78, 84/., 90, 98#. 105, *4®, 
154, 158, 165 J75. *83. 389/.. 

3 r|, 317 f., 232 ff., 246/.. 349, 26s, 
366 270, 05 ff. : •leaueea, 

376 /.: vtid ol, 9$ 

" I am 58, X65: I am Dot this 
ete., xoo, X09 

Tasibli^, x86 
Iddhi. X47, 191. 339 
Ignoraace, *2, 74#, 79, 8r^., Sajf., 
93, 103 /: *33, *73, /•. *58. 

339. *4’ /> *47. *34 
IkjviJcQ, 19, 36 

IDominataM (iodAt), 73, 82, 89 

113.143, X 77 , X 79 . 330 . 224, 240/., 

245 348, *« /, *69. 37? jf.i 

Tree of, 146 
lU.trlll, X39, X59 


ImBftiieoc«, IsucAascey, 90, 103, 

16} 

IcftSMBsity, 6tc.« 224 
lmp«nn»n<wft^ SS /> ^7- 9f. 

<tbS. 

iDpundf*. five, 159 
iB^. iS, 17, 104, IM, tjS 
IftdividQ&lira, ilioBon of, 158. St* 

^anonility. 

Individoftlity, human, 57 S., 65, 67, 
78, 87, *72 

In^srence, 183 n.. sii, «xB 
India, r 9 , 42 

lafiuu athCT. pUae of, eCc., 212 ff. 
lD»iKbt, 73, X32. S69: 9op«[* 
iaoividQU, 155 

IngtnntniMWiQpaaa (Ueys), 64 
Insohatnntinlitp, 55/., 59/• 
IttMllectnaJ aunpEci^, 286 195 

Icland (spiabot), 259 

lOMtAyitt p^Mi. 2x6 


B., 7 «!., 60 «l. 

, BMA. 45. 279 /.* «94 
. totf. 225 

2}j, 160, 17s, 179 f., 

SM, 204, &»$/., 209, 1X2, 1x6. 3 18, 
1*4, 237, I3X, 333, 344. 166; 
" «nhc 4 veat of the foci ", 294 /, 

}<7' mff- *38. 197 /■ 

Jwtwe X48, X71 
JoftificnCMn " loithod, 144 


SfMMi, K4tm4, 34. 66. 78. 81.110, 
34%; •««X(m5, 77 
Koiiti*. 207 ff. 

kataf,tyam. 97, 2x7 

KiHh. A. EL, 055 «. 

EtftoTi. K., 17, 28 n.. $i «. 

Keitt. A. B , 155 n. 

Kkmki^ 56 /., 6x. 63, 65. 78. 85, 
98 /,. xoo, 203, 173 ; 

143 

KhtOtiya. 19 3}, 37. 46. 238. 254 

Kiflia*, 150, X33/ 

"Knovm^*’, three it9 ff., 126/., 

' 45 , ff; 9 *, 95 , 97 . 

XXI/,, 1x9/., x«, 141, X 62 , X 69 ; 
daeennive, 49; epe ot 292: libmt* 
ifif, 2x3, 217, 222 i perfectMH of, 
166; right (eupreme), 38, 33, 128; 
tell*. X 13 ; tmoecendMU, 146,187. 
194, ^38 
PmjBAhramitA 


Snmmm. 
Kuo ^Ho. 277 


346 

3«I 



ZsnA£ve48fa-;0^ 173 
Lao-tse, 36. 280, 183 •* 

Low (dkatuma), 13 

Uberated ; as to knowledge, 194 ; 

e& both sides, 194 
Liberatioo, 9, 15, x6, 41, 52, 60, 92, 
xox, X07, iio/„ 1x9/., 13*, X75* 
x8i, X9X, X94 (three), 194. 298, 
104,106, 207 (eight), 108, 2x3, 2x7, 
1*0, *30, 233, 241. 244 ff.. 251, 
162, 366, 198 ; eaBonicei fonnala 
for 3x6 220 

Libsrtp, 99,101.120, 270: a higher, 
189, 204 

Life after death (Vedic), 28 /., 33; 

{Upaniihadic}, 33/. 

Light, 226^. 

Lighci&g, X46, 240 

LSkii, 2x6 : vPfa-. 206, 250 ; Hma- 
206, 247 ; rAfA; X33, 206.2x1.230 
Loremo, Q. de, v, th., 75, 162, 

2x6, 228 «i., 234 n~ 

Love, X55, X 83 , X97/,"*#. *77 
Lnther, MartiB, 3, 37 


Made, the (s<uiA*’f4), 240 
MoUh&dfdfs, 27 ” 

Mldhyamika, 168 

MMihh 4 riJtSraA « farieatia - siUrA . 273 
Mahikassapa. 380, 284 
UahiTina, 12, xxi/., 129, 131, 190, 
192, 236/., 140, 244, 257, 26X. 266, 
*«8/„ 273. 276/, 

Mabcioos fpesob. 150, X53/,. 159 
Mas, X20 ff.. 133 

Masia(a} (&««), 51, 73, 77 ff ., 84. 
88, 91, too, 206, 112, xx3. X23, 
X 3 */, X38, X46, X91, 195 . «» 4 . **3. 
226, 320 , 337, 24X/., 243, S54, 261 
Maotra, 232 /. 

Maan, X9 a. 

Mira, the Mahra Ose. 87 ff., 107 Jf., 
X23, 135, x^ 243, 259 
Marcos AveiiQs, 182 n. 

Marvels, 237 /. 

Mastery, lOl, 137, 144, 187, 263, 283. 
293 

Materiality, 98, xoo 105, 166, X74 
Meditation, X76, 278; right, xto 
MediteRanean tporid. 17, 33,37. X04, 
207 

Ueoxory, 222/., 225 

Mental control, X36/.. X44. 283 /. 

MsBUl states. 183 

Uent! five degrees of 286 /. 

Merits * doctrw of, 277 
Meru, a6x 

MesAeogexa, dirwe, 94 /, 

3fede, 201. Sm Love. 
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M«?nsclr. G,, S07 n.. 247, 248 «. 
MiMJe Ara, 

Middle my. *n. 

Uiad. S$ /. 91, toi, ie«, 134, 136, 
*44,147,160/., 16*, :e4,185, 219. 
*3*. *33 ffu *78/.; contetEipIatlofl 
m, 169, 318; unity of, 187. 
)iii}i3^n4.Uenv, K&me-e&d- 

igrm 

MiiidiulneM, i??/* 

" Minclee ", *3/, *30, *37/. 

Mibm, 28 
Moment, 122. S40 
Uorehty. 7 /., 248/, 132, add 
Hertlficntioo, 123, 177 
Mftyo, 87. 259 
Mflller, Uex, 137 

MyrtidBii, 6, 10^., 17. 48, 203 Jf,, 
My^olo^ (Buddhist), 278, 279 


Nl^jBCLA, 269, 278, s8e 
NnAe-end-iorra 38 

f >5 ff: 79 ff: 8d #, 1 ^. 2©^ 213, 

2a* /. 

JfM»a-4ajsana. 318, 222 
KefttioB, 333 
Nepal, 278 

B’«oiD4nii, K. E., ▼, 7 n., 75, 77, 216 
74, 7 ^ffu x?9, *od, 2x4/. 
Nietssche, F. W„ 4, 6, X84 
fitnSpa. atUidiM, 26, 13], 189, 2t8. 
33J, 227, 337 239 244, 249, 

3|4^.. 265, 267, a69,*7ijf., 277/, 
383, 386, 295 
No<recuni, fruit of. 198 
* Nnkeriye. K.. 273 s8© *. 

Kylnetileke. v, 75, S9 «i.. x6i «. 


Oeens, sea, 43.174, 334, 339, 236 
a6( 

' Oldenberf, H., 18 n.. 30, 233 
Olynpiaa alameat, spirit, m.. 10, 
X 7 , 37, 99 . X 03 < X83, 2 t 7 , 261, 364, 
*94 f- 

OpiAiona, 47 ff; 6 i. 9^. * 5 *. 

SpecnUcion 

•Crds of UtAAdus. 120 /., 13$, 149, 
*75 

Ori^ Isamadaya], 6t, 7s, 86 
Other Shore, 62, 103, 109, 337, 339, 
296 

Otto, W. P., to «. 


PM^i. 126. 138, 387 
PaccMobuddkas, )8 
Pali Buddhism. 3 


PaUfU. pra 4 M. 75, isx, 1:3, :29, 
122, 233/. 247, X87, 294, 220, 226 
*33, *?8 

Pantheism, 52 /., 103 ff. 

Parinibbuta. 242 

Path, 24, 39, 68. 77, 82, xro, 214. X47. 
2 96, 204, 206, 240; '• dry ", " wet 
196 

Path of the Elect (driys), 43, 49, 264; 

eiahHgld, 148, 239/., 259 
Pa(iU*.samu^id4, 39, 72 ff. 
PavolinI, P. E., V 

Perc^>tiOB(8). 58, 85, 98. 103, 247, 
L74. :83, *:2. 223, 265 ff. 

Ptnea taJtfiSya). 37, 84/.. 183. 189. 

»x 8 . 233 

Persooali^, 30, $8, 100, 103, iii, 

X47. X 53 , X 73 / . * 45 . *« 

Ptif^na. 34, 82, 230. 

Plato, Platonism, 27, 52, 280 
PMmua, :o6, 186, 292 
Po^ufflone stat^ Z05, 222, lah, 
*36. 249 

Power, fourfold {iddJiipAda). 147 
Pre^HipHramm, 8x, i3X, 260, 26$ 

270, 872 

iVdfia, 163 /, 171 
Pride, 1x3, 283 
" Privation ", 200, 202 
PsjF^.anal^, 80. 257 

133, 229 

Puini. C., V 

Puridcatloa. 294, 297, *04, 213; of 
action, word, thought, 38 
PMmsAa, 341 


Race of spirit, 96 120, X44, 375 

Rftmlnuia, ix 

Rccollectiop, 31 

Rettthold, B., 7 n. 

Refocaxnation, 29, 33 36, 64, 222 

ff: *47 

Renunaatiofi. 93 99. >*7. X47, tSo 

Repetitions (teartuaJ), (25/. 

Re^esentatioos (meatal), 283 jf. 

Ritnal, rifualinc, 29/., 3a/., 39, 233, 
2B0 

Rhys Davids, C. A. P., v, 72 a 11 
n.. 2x6 

Rhys Davids, T. 77., v, 16, 46 n., 75, 
i62, 186 n. 

Rome, 18, 35, 37, *3t 


Sacridcial rite, 28 /. 

Safety, incomparable, loa, 120, 147, 
227, 262. Set also SurensQ 
Saintlineas, 204 /. 
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SUiiy*. 18 fu yt 
IS9 

S«)vitiQn, oaiveml, 977 
S^itlonlst religions, si 
Satmidkt, 119. 131, 160, 182 Jf. 
Samaika. 9. i6i. 949, 986 
SAaltkAya. 34 jf,, 74, 79, 8», 104, 1x4, 
srg, 2i7. *4* 

Sat*m4. 146, 159 

SamtarA. 34 /.. »/. ^4. 7«. 76. 79, 
89,91. H7, >^5, >59, >69, 

273 /«. *89. agt, 19s, 298 
S*m*lrK cosscioasDeas, 34 /., SS if,, 

67 / . 7« A 8a, 98, X07, 136, 323, 

930, 940, 267 

Seitirtric entlcy, being, 79 ff.. 83. X37, 
X64, 174, X91, X94, 294. 231, 

*34, *36. 978 

Subaftnc exirteace. vonc, M .7., 63, 
T>. 73 /, 79 ff . 8J. 87/,, 94. 97. 
99/, *33, *37. *59. *68, 173. *79. 
239, 264, 267, 290 
Saaimi, 294 

Satikhifa (^edxapositioM, foroxa- 

tioAi). 43. 66. 77 82, 85. 88 ff.. 

98. *00. *83. *74, *76, *06, 24* /,. 
246, 248 n. 

5mU«<s, $6/. 

Samtdna. 56 63, 70, 78 

S&nputtn, 200 
SaH, 160 /., X7X 
SaMatfUna, X6i, I7I, 17$ 
Salttompaja il Ha, 394 
Salaai, 284 

ScheDini, r. W. J. von, lej. 269 
Sell 84, 98, xoo^., 135: -contem- 

S im, 9x8: ^viaML 2 x 8 ; -maa- 
, lOj, 292. 5 m aho Anattft, 
•1" 

8m»tior\ x86 265 

SaiM4xp«rieDce, 49 
S gae et , 39, 83 jf, 89 99, 167 

^73'ff-> ***, *3* • 'wtcb over the. 
138, X69. X74/, 

Seipentue pcoceeae*. X40 

Sbtve. X40 

St. Joho of the Cross, 190 
Sidabetthe, Prince, 3, 17.^., 23 
S«. 38, 4« Jf,. 44, 63, 72, 88, 99, 
94 n.. 95. zoo. 210 f.. X13, 120,146, 
X53. 203, 225, 243/;, 956/. *65. 
289. 279, 288. 994, 297 
>94. *57. *65 ff 

5tk 8, 119. *3*. *33, *45. 148 jf«. 
176, 382/., 187 

SilfTwee, 175, 377, x85j 187, 258, 273 
SimiJea, x, X38 
SiinUs; 

Ur, X83 : ancient path, 39; beth> 
wtendsBt, X95; ^Und 96; 


INDEX 


SimiJae; 

blind men. 39: ^btonse vessel, 
114; buniagcoels, *4* i butcher, 
7; cnre&ss tied round the neck, 
Z40: cbaiKteer, 101; cheat of 
clothes, *03 ; chicks hntching, 221 ; 
citadel, 393 ; clear water, 7 ; cut- 
ting grass, 14; delrutg fire, 40 ; 
dog chained to a post. I03. 239 ; 
Sara, water, fire, wind, space. 
199 /,; enemy, 174: field of rice. 
393 ; fire, 14, 138. X49: fish, 60, 
335; fletcher. 134; freed ^ve. 
302 ; lull jar, 227, 223 ; gem on 
cloth, 2x9; heartvocC 99 ; herds* 
fgafl, J44; huaCei, 49; infant, 
22 : Idng'e eldest son, 246 ; lake 
with lotos'plants, 395 ; lake with 
undergroond spring. 193; law¬ 
fully crowned king, 173; leper, 
82; lighted chips, 93Z; liinpid 
water, 52; 128; loWs* 

flowers, 93. 96 : Ictoe'lW, 128 ; 
lute, 6j; Kna.n cloahaxg himseh, 
Z96 awn goisg from village to 
village, 219 ] man in torrent, xox ; 
mu on bula of lake, 220; ffw 
ano^er, 143 ; man tfavel* 
ling through a desert, 102; man 
wu debts, ete., loi /.; w'*** with 
disease, 2Ci ; man with good 
sight, rai; man with head cnt ofl, 

IM, 138 ; man with sack of grain, 
164 ; wLilV 66, 224; monkey, 234; 

52, 238; one's reflection m 
wattf. 176: phicked leaf, 250; 
poisoned arrow. 53; potter, 22; 
quail, Z30 ; rsJt, 8, 149; ihin* 
oceros, xaS; rivers oi the ocean, 
43 , 281^: royal elephant. X30, X39 : 
s» taste, 332: eerpent. 24, X37; 
ele^nng village, 88; ^lit blo^ 133, 
334; strong mao, 344 ; eon, 228; 
»Tri«i>< elephant, SOI ; thirsty man, 
342; thoronghbredsatcroas.roads, 
Z73; three watehee of the night, 
66; torcolse jackal, 174; 
tnmer. 7, X63 ; two buildings N^th 
doors, 220; tin ccmpanions, x8a ; 
two*handed saw, aco ; two plecee * 
of wood, 188; two planks, 39; 
nninjured hand, 241; w ag gon, 37. 
64; wedge, 139 
Sleep, 177, 191, 226/., 242 
Snakes, 203 
Society, 127/. 

Solar dynasty, 18, 36 
Solitude, 127 ff. 

Sofipanna. 245 
Sound. 232 /. 


% 

SpwalAtioD, 33. 49, 54, 268. 27^. 
Sm oIm Oplniao 

Spirit, 4MAV2U&. UmAx, «tc., 97. 

Sm alt 9 ^ym^AA 
StAbiHty (q{ NibbiaA). 360 ff . 
StchabAtikp, Tb.. 60 n., :ii n. 
Stoldsm. 17, 99, x8s 243 
122/. 

Stnvi^. toorfald, 138, X47, 159 
Sobc«BACioii9. the, 184, 186 
SAhttinooft (neatAl), 139 
SmJdASviia. sjO 
SnetoiuqA, 23 n. 

Suicide, A43 
SukhivAb, 277 
Sun, 29 

SkAAa, 38, 131, 143, 3XA, 

^65 ff-> 27 S; 

apixtfftkUA. 194 
Sap^enMA, 19, 172,182/, 262 
Sap«r,acirtQAl powen, 23 290, 225, 

229 

Surenoe, 9, 172, 246, s6:. Stt 9iu 
SAiety 

Sufvivi^ 2 $ 9 , 233, 260 
SOryA, ti 

Su2uJd, D. T., 2do n. 

StKty oM ^h S . 261, 270 
SyniboltftA. 2Ai. 252 ; Zta, 286 /. 


Ta^U. 39. Si, 84, 87, 241, 254 
TastiaA, A32, 237 H. 

TActric Bvddhjxn, 63 n., 158, 249 m., 
Tofi4i, 3 

TaiM^atA. 23$, 270 ff,. 278. 283/. 
TaUuUi. 269 ff.. syi. *«2 
Ttjas. 2*6 /. 

Theft. 13a, 152 
Theim, 12 

Thirft, 6 :, 64, 68, 82, 85, 89. 94, 292, 
196, IJA, J37. 174, 213, 24 254» 

257, 261 , 269. Sm Mm T anha 
Thouibt, 134 ff,, 144, 193: discun- 
ive, 188 
Tibet, 276 

TibetiA BnddhiiiD, 192, 249 n. 

Tine, 240 ; And Sdaca, 222 /,, 235 

• Timele*", 23, |8 

ToG^e, eontfcd «, 133 

TiAia PoeeeU, to, 53 /, too, 238 

TrAAAceAdesey, 195 

Tree of Life, 39 n. 

Truth, 22, 39 (dAMn**M. 30, 31 
(A«iime), 32/, 35. 73 ((fhMHu), 
132, 298, 268 (Mfyej: repreiAe, 
*74 

Troth* four. 59 ff., 68. 75 /. 77 . 

«/.. 139, 170 


Tued, G., 82 «. 
TuiiiA-ktyA, 82, 236 
” Twice-boro ", 42 


UabreAkAWitr, 2 ^ 

XJQconditioaed, 1^ 38, ?i, 96, 98 
196, 210, 132/, 249. i8g, 226/., 
230. *49. * 55 . as*. *73. * 75 ; 
•Aees, lot 
Uaiverniity, 93 
UpadA$, 77. X33, 242, 248 
Upamshadi. 29 8x, 135, 163 

188, 214, 241, 230, £38 
UAhA* 28 
VStAmapurisa, lit 
L'iMn«fH«iHUS0>dAainotd, 129 


Vojra. 249 «.; -yina, 63 n., 238 n., 
240 H. 

y^ra£cfi*Mkit, *73. 284 
Vani^, 28. 41 

VedletA, 46, 74, 242, 267. 279, 298 
VedAe, a? ff., 31 Jf.. 40,58. 80 265 

Vedic diviAiti^ 28, 32 
VigiiAAce, 137, J74 

78 81 /., 83, 193, 8o6, 

2x9. Sm wp CoaseioASAeee 
VipoisoMd, 9, 92. 132, 191, 249 
Vtiiys-bAia. x23 X38 

VuAAA : OMtifA *76 
Vi»oa, 49, 5X 83, 8^ 224/.. 161, 

»*S 0- 

Vivka, 94, 99,129, 263 
VocAdon* 92 ff- 

Void, voidneaa, 38, 36, 231, 143,194, 
2to, 257, 265,5'., * 7 ^ 0 ‘ aS*. Sm 
Mm StiOflA 
VultQte'A Peak. 288 


WaUeser, V.. 73, 240 n.. 270 n. 

War, werrioTA, 29, 138, 143 /, X47, 
154. 246, *93/. 

Warrep, H- C„ v. 75, 83 e. 

Watcb, threefold, ee, 72, 177, 220 /., 
226/., 231 

Water (symbd), 93, X16, X48, 237, 
239: «AlkiAg on the. 237 /, 

Wa, 68 /., 79, 84. 9S, 99. tax. 106, 
xio/., 114. 122, 137/.. *43. *47. 
_ x6x, 174, X87,189,204,230.242,249 
Wiedem, intuitive (^0888), 75, 98, 
XX9, 140, 227 

Without tendency, the, 194, 237, 

aSsif. 

Women, t2t, 133 
Woodroffe, j., 233 *- 
Woodward, y. L., v, 16, 73, 173 



INDEX 


World, ibis Md others, 7a, E7, 93 /., 
i2s, 143, 216. 266: ebd oi the, 
90/,, 3*0, «17. 838, 239. *71, »73, 


Yama, 29 

ViAa, 29 ^ 

Yoga, fi, 55 /. *»♦ «. as*. 

y«f«, 32 , 94 • 


Woofida, 173#. 


Z4r«tbU2tta, 37 

Zoo. H 9 , x86, « 4 «. *55, 279 ff.. *94 
i^boliSlB of, 286 /. 

Zosimes, 33 *•. 


Vi)6avcJkyv 34 

Yo£UMd<d<r(,5X, 55, 57, X2X, 257, 3E3 
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